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RICHARD ELLIOTT, 
FINANCIER 



CHAPTER I. 

BICHAXD ELLXOTT'S EDUCATIONAL SPIGOT 

Some little time after I had been promoted to the 
position of stenographer to the president of the Gran- 
buiy Furniture Company I commenced to feel that 
thirst for knowledge which every earnest and ambi- 
tious young man should f eeL 

My typewriter was in a little oflBce next to the presi- 
dent's room, but whenever any matter was being dis- 
cussed in there the door was closed, so that any chances 
of getting the knowledge of business I was so eager for 
seemed very small. I had read, however, in my Young 
Man's Adviser that " opportimities should be sought, 
not waited for ; " and acting on this precept I unscrewed 
a disused gas-bracket in the wall next to the presi- 
dent's room, and bored the hole dear through, so that 

I 
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it came out just below the top of his roU-top desk. 
It was a very neat job and enabled me to hear 
quite plainly any talk that went on in the other 
room. 

I aigued — I always had a great knack of arguing 
to myself — in this way : " Here am I, an earnest young 
man who's willing to learn, and there is he, the president 
of a great company who knows it all ; so this hole shall 
be my educational spigot, so to speak; and the more 
knowledge I get of the company's business the more 
valuable I shall be to them ; " which I consider was a 
praiseworthy view of the matter. 

I had quaffed but a few draughts from this spigot — 
and practised in getting back to my desk handily if 
interrupted — when an incident occurred which, in 
my humble way, I turned to good account. Two of 
the directors called one morning, by appointment, on 
Mr. Blinkendorp, but to my great disappointment he 
sent me on an errand just as they arrived. I went off, 
wondering why a yoimg man like me should find so 
many obstacles in his path, but I got back, breath- 
less, in an hour, and was in time to hear through my 
spigot the closing remarks of that interview. 

" So it's understood, gentlemen," the president said, 
"that there's to be no selling — not a single share! 
5Ve buy .when the proper time comes — not before." 
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"Certainly," said the others together, and Mr. 
Raddle added : " It will take two or three months, no 
doubt?" 

" Probably," replied the president. " We must be 
cautious, and proceed carefully and judiciously." 
And then the directors left. 

Now this was very hard. Here was an important 
matter about the stock, as I took it, and I had only 
heard enough to whet my appetite for more. I pon- 
dered over it till the dinner hour, but could make noth- 
ing of it. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Blinkendorp called me. 
He was just sealing up a letter, and he said : " Richard, 
take this letter and mail it yourself. I want to be sure 
that it goes at once." 

I went to get my hat, and looked at the address. It 

read: 

Messrs. Cutis & Dealem, 

Bankers and Brokers, 

49 Exchange Place, 

New York. 

So I ran the blade of my knife imder the flap of the 
envelope, which was still moist, slipped it into my 
pocket, and left the office. On the way I read it and 
made a shorthand copy. 

This is it: 
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" Gkanbury, Ct., Oct. 14, 19— 
" Messss. Cutis & Dealeh. 

" Dear Sirs: — On receipt of this you will please sell 
for my account two thousand (2,000) shares of Gran- 
bury Furniture Company's stock at the market price. 
This should be done quietly, of course, so as to attract 
as little attention as possible, but I wish the sales made 
without delay. 

** Yours truly, 

" Ed'd T. Blinkendosf." 

Now this was a very queer thing to me. There was 
the agreement in the morning not to sell a single share, 
and the order in the afternoon to sell 2,000 shares I I 
looked up the quotations of the company's stock and 
found it was 134, but I could make nothing further 
of the matter. 

I pondered over it the next day, and argued to my- 
self this way : " ELnowledge is wealth — and here's me, 
a young man who's got knowledge of a matter that the 
president don't want known." So that evening I went 
to the Granbury Hotel and asked for Mr. Rad- 
dle. 

I always liked Mr. Raddle I He was a short, stout- 
ish, pleasant gentleman, of rather fast habits, I fear, 
but always good-himioured and affable with me, whereas 
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the president was much older and taller, and was grave 
and solemn, and always made you feel how wicked you 
were compared with him. 

"Hello, Dick!" said Mr. Raddle as I entered. 
"How goes the Bible-dass? Have you talked over 
that little cattle deal yet, that Jacob played on his 
father-in-law? That ought to be a fetching topic with 
the president!" Mr. Raddle always dearly liked to 
make a sly joke about Mr. Blinkendorp's Bible-class, 
of which I was a steady attendant. 

" That hasn^t come into our studies yet, sir," I re- 
plied; "but I think I've a little matter which will 
interest you more." 

At that he told me to get into a chair, and offered me 
a cigar; but I told him I eschewed tobacco, and he 
laughed in his jolly way. Then I told him about the 
letter, and gave him the copy I had taken. 

His face blackened, and he chewed his cigar and 
muttered : " The infernal old scoundrel ! " and some 
other things I'd rather forget. Then he quieted down 
and thought awhile, and finally broke into a low 
chuckle, as though he was well pleased with it all. He 
lit his cigar and put on his jolly manner again. 

" Dick," said he, " you've got a few shares of the 
cxHnpany's stock? " 

^* Yes, sir," I answered. " I've always been a sav- 
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ing young man, and I did as you advised me a year ago, 
and bought five shares." 

" Well, sell 'em, my boy; sell 'em at once! That's 
a pointer, see? And Dick, not a word of this to any 
one — keep it entirely to yourself, and if you get hold 
of any more information let me have it. You shall not 
be forgotten when the deal is closed." 

Now I always like to work on something definite, so I 
said : " I shall probably lose my position over this, Mr. 
Raddle; but there's a very excellent opening for a 
young man of energy and character in the grocery 
line in the locality where I live with my widowed 
mother; and if I had $500 to put with what I've got 
I could—" 

"That's all right, Dick!" he interrupted with a 
laugh. " You shall put your energy and character into 
groceries if this thing comes out right, and I rather 
think it will!" And again he chuckled very know- 
ingly. 

Then I went away, feeling sad that I hadn't asked 
for a thousand — and thinking how difficult it is for 
youth and inexperience to cope with the craftiness of 
the world. 

It was surprising how affable Mr. Raddle was with 
the president after this. He seemed just as friendly 
and jolly with him as before he'd seen the letter; but 
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I didn't catch any conversation which threw any more 
li^t on the matter. 

A few days afterward I took in to the president a 
letter which had his brokers' names on it, and he seized 
it eagerly, and seemed well pleased when he had read 
it. Then he went over to the superintendent's oflSce 
and had a long talk with him, so I copied the letter 
which I foimd in his private drawer. It only stated 
that the stock had been sold and the funds paid into 
his bank. This gave me no further information, and I 
realized that the paths of knowledge are stony and 
beset with difficulty. 

As I went out at noon the next day it seemed to me 
that the workmen were feeling pretty grave about 
something. They walked ofiF in groups, as usual, but 
were either not talking at all, or else were quiet and 
solemn over it. Old Matt Dowling was pounding one 
fist on the other, as he always does when he is excited. 

" I tell you, boys," said he, " that the 'ministra- 
tion's rotten, dean rotten 1 It's hand in hand with 
the 'ristocrats, an' that's what imsettles trade so, an' 
grinds down the wage-earner I " 

Just then Will Podham overtook me. 

" Say I but the super's bin raisin' Cain 'round the 
works this momin'. What's the graft anyway, Dick ? " 

I told him I knew nothing of it. 
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" Ah, rats ! " said he. " You in the oflSce and pre- 
tend you don't know what's goin' on ! Why, they say 
that business is busted, that big contracts is cancelled, 
an' that expenses is to be cut down and lots of hands 
laid off." 

This was a surprise to me, for I knew that there 
were plenty of orders in, but I merely said that Fd 
heard a little something of the sort. 

" There's twenty men laid off this noon from the 
planing-shop," said Will as he turned up a side 
street. 

Then I pondered over it awhile, and thought I had 
the matter dear, for I argued to myself this way: 
" Here's the president that knew of this trouble ahead, 
and he kept it to himself, so that he could sell off his 
stock at the highest price, unknown to any one." And 
I fdt thankful, indeed, that I 'd sold off my five shares. 

But I was wrong in this, as I found afterward. Truly, 
" a little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

I guess the men who were laid off didn't like it to 
appear that they were the only ones picked out from 
so many. Some of them told their wives that nearly 
one hundred men were discharged, and others drank 
vile liquor and said it was over two himdred. Then 
in the morning the Granbury Eagle had a report, with 
great head-lines, that two himdred and fifty were 
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laid off, and that probably one-half of the force of 
1,200 woidd follow at the end of the week. 

Now I thought this was very queer, too, for the Eagle 
reporter had been around in the afternoon and had an 
interview with the superintendent. Mr. Raddle came 
into the office during the morning with the paper in 
his hand, looking happy, and said to the president : 

" So you've got 'em going, I see, Blinkendorp ! " 

" Yes," said the president, " we've made a start, but 
it's not going to be easy work." He paused a little 
here, and then went on : " I've been earnestly seeking 
for light, and another plan has come to my mind." 

" Another plan to invest that hundred thousand, 
eh?" said Mr. Raddle. 

" Capital is a sacred trust ! " said the president, 
solemnly. " The one talent should be turned into ten. 
I shall invest in the company's stock when I can buy 
at eighty or ninety. I can't afford 134." 

" That's the way I feel," laughed Mr. Raddle. " But 
what's the new plan ? " 

" Suppose some one should bring suit against us — 
on some patent infringement, perhaps — claiming 
heavy damages ; half a million or so ? " 

" Whew 1 " whistled Mr. Raddle. " You're a jewel 
— a pearl of great price! That would hammer the 
stock, surely 1 Who can you get to do it? " 
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"That^s what I want to consult you about," re- 
plied Mr. Blinkendorp. " We must have a man who 
can be safely handled, and I think you'd be more likely 
to find a suitable one than m3rself ." 

Just then some one came along the corridor, and I 
had to get back to my desk. Before I felt it safe to go 
to my spigot again Mr. Raddle left the office. 

I lay awake a long time that night and finally got the 
matter clear. It was a beautiful plan, and I felt that I 
was now getting my first real insight into financial 
methods. The scheme was to drive the stock down to 
eighty or ninety, so that Mr. Blinkendorp could invest 
the $100,000 recently left him by his aunt. Having 
come to this conclusion, I got away from the office for 
an hour next morning, went to the broker who had 
sold out my five shares, and deposited $250 with him, 
as margin on twenty-five shares to be sold short. I was 
much tempted to put in all my little capital that way, 
but the Young Man's Adviser had written so severely 
against stock gambling that I took a firm stand in the 
nratter and invested only one-half. 

When the story about slack work and laying ofiF 
hands got into the New York papers the stock dropped 
to 130 and then to 127; the president walked through 
the works looking very glum; and thirty men were 
laid oflF in another department. Then a queer thing 
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happened. The superintendent sent notes quietly to 
the first batch of men laid off, telUng them to report for 
work again ; and the next day's Eagle had a great head- 
line : " Another hundred men laid off at the Furniture 
Company's plant." But not a word was said about 
the men taken on, so I went aroimd to the broker and 
sold another twenty-five shares short, although I lost 
eight points by not doing so at first — by which I 
learned that promptness and decision are the key- 
notes of success. 

Mr. Raddle and Tom Shackton, the Eagle reporter, 
were very chiunmy about this time. Tom was smoking 
better cigars than he'd ever had before, and when the 
big lawsuit was conmienced the Eagle devoted half the 
front page to it, although the head-lines took most of 
the space. Five hundred thousand dollars damages 
were claimed by a man named Benny, whom no one 
knew around here. He said he was the inventor of the 
duplex sUding drawer which our company had such a 
large trade on. The stock dropped to 102, and I felt 
very sad that I had not been able to sell more stock 
short. Truly, knowledge is an excellent thing, for if I 
hadn't got all these details clear in my mind how sorry 
I shoidd have felt for the president, going around with 
the mournful, solemn face, talking economy and re- 
trenchment, and laying off hands with a great deal of 
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fuss in one department, and taking them on again 
quietly in another, so that production didn't suffer. 

Soon after this the president posted a notice cutting 
the pay of the yard-helpers and lumpers ten per cent. 
The whole town was talking about the big lawsuit and 
the terrible condition of trade — and the stock went 
down to ninety-six. 

The day it reached this point Mr. Raddle went into 
the president's room, and I heard him say : 

" It's going well, Blinkendorp — first-rate ! Looks 
as if it would go below ninety in another week." 

" I don't know," rephed the president. " It's hold- 
ing pretty steady lately, and the Eagle has got hold of 
some story — they claim they got it from one of the 
foremen — that the shipments are keeping up well." 

" Yes, I saw that," said Mr. Raddle; " but that can 
easily be fixed. I'll see Shackton to-night." 

" I wish I knew which foreman that was ! " said the 
president, savagely. " I've warned them all not to 
talk!" 

Mr. Raddle laughed. " There'd be a vacation for 
him, no doubt; but I suppose he thinks he's holding 
up the credit of the company by his optimistic state- 
ments." 

The president growled, and I knew that when he 
did that he was pretty well worked up. 
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" Leave it to me," said the director. " I'll put a 
different face on that report in the morning." And he 
was as good as his word, for the next Eagle contained 
an article stating that contracts were being filled by 
the company below cost, for the sole and philanthropic 
purpose of keeping their large family of employees 
working, and protecting them from the distress and 
misery which would otherwise ensue. No doubt, the 
public thought that this woidd hurt the dividends, for 
the stock dropped again, and reached ninety-two. 

About this time I took to hanging aroimd the station 
in the evening, when the seven o'clock train went 
through to New York; for I argued to myself this 
way : " Here am I, an earnest and enterprising young 
man who's sold short; and there's the president of a 
great company who may take a notion any moment to 
mn over to the city and buy back those two thousand 
shares, and then — up goes the price ! " My forethought 
was good, for a few nights later I came face to face 
with him, which, however, was not what I intended. 

" Well, Richard ! " he said, eying me severely. 
" What are you doing aroimd here? Not going to the 
dty?" 

" No, sir," I stammered, "I — I'm just waiting for 
a friend." 

" I should be sorry to think you were wasting pre- 
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douSy fleeting moments in idleness," he said, solemnly. 
Then, after a moment's pause, he continued : " You 
need not mention my having gone to New York, Rich- 
ard. I shall be back to-morrow afternoon." 

So in the morning I went to the broker's and told 
him to dose up my little deal : it had turned out pretty 
well, and as I placed my profit of $1,700 in the bank I 
felt devoutly thankful that I was adding to my little 
capital, as well as getting such useful knowledge of 
finance. The next Sunday I contributed five dollars 
to the organ-fimd. 

The president got back in the afternoon, and I saw 
in a moment that something was wrong. For two 
months he'd been looking as if he was sorry for other 
people; now he looked as if he was sorry for himself. 
He soon sent me out to find Mr. Raddle, and I fortu- 
nately met him dose by, and told him about the trip to 
New York. 

He chuckled merrily and said : " Whoso diggeth a 
pit shall fall therein." Then he went into Mr. Blink- 
endorp's room. 

" Raddle, there's something wrong with the stock I " 
began the president, in a trembling voice. 

"How's that?" 

" I was in New York yesterday, and thought I'd 
fed the market a little. Cutis went on the street, but 
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not a share was being offered. He bid up to three or 

four points above the quotation, and got nothing I 

What can it mean?" 
"Cheer up, BlinkendorpI The stock is all right. 

I know just where it is." 

" You — know — just — where — it — is I You 
don't mean to say that you've been buying? " And 
the president gasped. 

" That's just what I do mean, Blinkendorp. Dennett 
and myself, with a friend who had money idle, have 
bought in two thousand shares, and perhaps a few 
hundred more, during the past month or so." 

" And you have been doing this I " said the president, 
fiercely, " doing it in direct violation of the agreement 
that we should act together in the matter — should 
pool our interests, and buy when the proper time came." 

" That agreement was broken as soon as made 1 " 
retorted Mr. Raddle. 

"By whom?" 

" By yourself, Blinkendorp ! Within twenty-four 
hours after we had pledged ourselves you threw two 
thousand shares on the market 1 " 

The president groaned. " Who told you that? " he 
muttered. 

" You will never know from me," replied the other. 
** We heard of it promptly, and decided that we would 
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pick up those shares ourselves. But we were in no 
hurry. We waited imtil your excellent management 
and devices had got the little panic well under way — 
then we took every share offered. They cost us, on the 
average, ninety-eight; not quite so low as it might 
have been if you had kept faith with us, but a very 
satisfactory price, nevertheless." 

There was a long pause, and I heard the director 
strike a match and puff up a cigar. 

" But you'll let me in on this. Raddle?" said the 
president, earnestly. " You cannot intend to freeze 
me out entirely I " 

"Certainly not, Blinkendorp; we want to be 
good to you; and we want you to continue in 
the presidency. As a president you're a success, 
Blinkendorp I You've scared the men and cut them 
ten per cent., and you've scared the investors and 
cut the stock forty points. You've done this right in 
fairly prosperous times, and without hurting the ship- 
ments much. There'll be the usual excellent dividend 
next time. But, you see, the annual election of officers 
occurs very soon, and if you can't control the stock I 
suppose Dennett will have to come in." 

The president groaned, and Mr. Raddle went 
on: 

" So we've talked it over, and decided to let you have 
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two thousand — at 140 ! Six points above what you 
got for it." 

I afterward saw the great dent in the wainscoting 
where the president jammed his chair back. 

''Six points r' he howled. "Why, Raddle, that 
means a loss of $80,000 to me ! " 

" Not exactly," said Raddle, coolly. " You might 
have gained that sum if your little scheme had worked. 
We shall make nearly that much, but it's not your loss 
— the dear public foots the bill this time. You sold at 
134 and you buy at 140, so you see, my dear Blinken- 
dorp, that your loss is only $12,000. That is not much 
for retaining your hold on the company." 
There was no reply, and the director came out. 
I was so stunned at these big figures that I was not 
quite quick enough, and he almost caught me at the 
spigot. As it was, he looked suspiciously at the calen- 
dar which covered the hole, and pushed it to one side. 
Then he came to my desk and smiled very queerly. 
" Dick," said he, " did you ever, in your Bible- 
dass seances, take up the story of that clerk, or sten- 
ographer, or something, who was going to lose his job, 
and made himself soUd with the boss' debtors? " 
" You mean the imjust steward," I stanmiered. 
" Exactly ; you know the story, I see I Come aroimd 
to-night. I've something for you ! " 
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So I went to the hotel after supper, and he handed 
me a check for the $500. 

" Here's for the groceries, Dick — for the cruse of 
oil and the measure of meal," 

But I told him I had changed my views, and would 
rather continue in my present position, and invest what 
little I had in the company's stock. 

He looked at me again with the queer smile, and 
said: 

" Better go into the groceries, my boy. I don't think 
that the company will appreciate your peculiar character 
and energies in the future, Dick." 



CHAPTER n, 

'so A MAN SHARPENETH THE COUNTENANCE OF HIS 



After I had lost my position as stenographer in the 
Granbury Furniture Company's office I figured up 
what I was worth, and foimd that my judicious little 
deal in the company's stock, together with my savings, 
— I had always been a saving yoimg man, — amounted 
to a little over $3,000. 

This was a large simi to me, and I commenced to 
realize the difficulty that capitalists meet with in plac- 
ing their sacred trusts where they will make good re- 
turns: in turning the one talent into ten, as my old 
employer. President Blinkendorp, used to say. I could 
have bought out Jogger's little grocery business, which 
had been my ambition a year before ; but I felt little 
liking for that now, for I argued to myself this way : 
" Here am I, a young man of industry and financial 
ability, that's made nearly $3,000 in three months, and 
there's that grocery that doesn't show more profit than 
that in three years." So I took to walking around the 
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Granbury Hotel until I should accidentally meet Mr. 
Raddle. 

He had been friendly to me in the matter of the Fur- 
niture Company, and, although I don't think he was a 
very moral man, I thought it might do me no great 
harm to listen to his advice on money matters. " The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light." 

When I met him he had just parted from some friends 
who were going over to New York ; and he clapped me 
on the shoulder in his hearty, jolly way and said : 

" Hello, Dick ! Made that million yet ? " 

I told him I should like some advice from him on 
how to get another thousand. He looked at me and 
laughed. 

" Only a thousand, Dick? That won't do — never 
talk that way, man I Come up and have a drink. I 
can put you on to something." So we went up to his 
apartments, and I said I'd have a glass of soda — at 
which he laughed again. 

" 'Pon my soul, Dick ! I like you. I don't know 
whether you're playing oflF, or whether it's straight 
goods, but you carry it oflf deucedly well, whichever it 
is. You'll make a big man some day and have a Bible- 
dass, Uke our friend, Blinkendorp. 

" Now," says he, " you go over to New York and see 
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this man." And he wrote a name and address on a 
card. " He can give you more points in an hour than 
I can in a week." 
I took the card and read: 

Adolfh Lewes 

Broker 

247A Vine Street, New York 

And I guess I looked a little dubious and hesitating. 

" You needn't be afraid of him, Dick ; I've spoken 
to him about you, and he won't skin you ; he won't skin 
any one who goes to him frankly : he'll only tell you 
how to skin others — see ? " 

So I went to New York the next day and hunted up 
Mr. Lewes's office. There was a young man in the outer 
room, snapping rubber bands at a plaster bust of Jay 
Gould. He looked me all over with a grin and said : 

" I can soak that old railroad buster nine times out 
of ten when I'm long on rubber." Then he took my 
name in to the broker. 

Mr. Lewes was almost the duplicate of Mr. Raddle. 
He was frank, jolly, and, as it seemed to me, very care- 
less of what he said ; but I noticed in him (and 'twas 
the same with Mr. Raddle) that he was exceedingly 
keen and watchful of what you said. As the Good 
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Book saith : "As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend." 

" So this is Mr. Richard Elliott ! Raddle was telling 
me last week about your bright little operation with the 
Granbury Company. Won't smoke, eh? " 

I thanked him, and told him why I had come to New 
York. 

" Well, I can put you on to something," he said, 
puflSng his cigar. " The rest will depend on your- 
self." 

" I, being in the way, the Lord directed me," I re- 
plied, thinking at the same time how wonderfully 
Scriptural precepts fit the every-day affairs of life. 

He looked surprised, and then laughed a little. 

" Oh, yes, I see ! I beUeve Raddle told me that you 
had been a member of Blinkendorp's Bible-class. 
Now, about this opening: there's a little factory out 
in Weyboume that can be developed if handled right. 
It is a tool factory — makes gimlets and — er — lawn- 
mowers, and little things Uke that. The owner has just 
died, and the outfit can be bought for about $3,000 — 
the building is leased." 

My heart fell at this. " WTiy, Mr. Lewes," I said, 
'' I don't know anything about making tools ; I was 
never even inside such a factory." 

He broke into a laugh — not the laugh that makes 
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you feel cheap and mean, but one that makes you feel 
as though something good is back of it. 

" My dear Mr. EUiott, you don't need to know any- 
thing about that. It is not manufacturing that you are 
going to make money on, but finance ! That's the * open 
sesame ' to the realms of gold where the talent multi- 
plies itself, not tenfold, but a hundredfold. Now, 
listen ! That tool factory can be made the nucleus of 
a profitable stock company — that is, profitable to the 
promoters. I don't mean a very big affair, but a mod- 
est little $100,000 company, which you can handle com- 
fortably. You've money enough to secure the busi- 
ness, and the rest is easy. But you'll need something 
more to talk up on; and the best thing in the world is 
a patent. Get a patent, and you can form a stock 
company very easily." 

" But what have I got to patent ? " I exclaimed, 
" I don't suppose I could invent a screw-driver if I'd 
never seen one before." 

" That will come in time, my dear Elliott. When 
you get your overalls on, and are at work among the 
looms and derricks, or whatever they use in a machine- 
shop, the patent ideas will come to you like dividends 
to a Standard Oil investor. In the meantime you 
might buy a patent; I believe I have the very 
thing for you." And, taking a paper from a num- 
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ber of others in a pigeonhole, he handed me 
a printed description and specifications. " That is 
the Duplex Self-acting Monkey-wrench. I don't know 
what a monkey-wrench is, but the description says it's 
made of iron or steel, so I have no doubt it's a tool." 

Now, this was an important matter to me, and as I'd 
always been pretty handy with tools, I looked over the 
drawings carefully, and soon saw that it was a compU- 
cated thing, and of no more use than a common wrench, 
and I had to tell Mr. Lewes so. 

He grinned a little and said : 

" You are hasty ! You jump too quickly at conclu- 
sions. I repeat that that patent is just what you want; 
with it you can form your stock company with a capital 
of $100,000 and move on to success and prosperity." 

I'm afraid I showed some little doubt about this, and 
he went on, earnestly : 

" You purchase this patent from me — you go to 
Weyboume and secure the plant. Then you annoxmce 
that you propose to extend the shop to large capacity, 
and manufacture your Patent Duplex Self-acting 
Monkey-wrench. You use the newspaper — there's 
a weekly there — and state that, if stock subscriptions 
are forthcoming, your works will be established, and 
the prosperity of the little town greatly enhanced. You 
have some of those delightful heart-to-heart talks with 
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one or two principal men — men of influence and 
means who are anxious to increase both quickly ; point 
out to them that your works will give needed employ- 
ment ; that it will be a philanthropic action to subscribe 
for stock — and incidentally mention that they can 
come in on the ground floor at twenty-five (sure to go 
to par in a year or two), besides the benefit to the busi- 
ness interests of the town. 

" You value your patent at $10,000, and so confident 
are you that it will be profitable that you are willing to 
take payment in stock — at twenty-five, of course. 
You will also turn in your plant at a fair valuation, tak- 
ing pay also in stock at twenty-five. You will get to- 
gether $10,000 or so in cash for stock sold at twenty- 
five, and if you can't build up a business with that and 
your plant, and pay the small dividend required, 
your head, my dear Elliott, has not got its proper pro- 
portion of gray matter — it should be massaged, or 
whatever the treatment is in such cases." 

" But this patent, Mr. Lewes ! " I stammered out. 
" I can make no money out of it ; the tool is not a bit 
better than a common wrench, and will cost more to 
make." 

" My dear Elliott ! Have I not just shown you that 
you make $10,000 at once out of it? Four hundred 
shares of stock at twenty-five ! When you have got as 
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far as that you can place the patent in your safe, or have 
it handsomely framed and hung in your oflSce ; you have 
no further need of it. You must use what cash comes 
into the treasury to develop and increase the little busi- 
ness already established. Work hard; make, or at 
least pay, good dividends, and soon your stock will go 
to par, and you'll have $40,000. That's what you can 
make out of the patent ! " 

I was speechless when he got through — dumfounded 
at the magnitude of the operation he proposed, and the 
matter-of-fact way of it all. But I recalled some articles 
in my Young Man's Adviser and rose to the occasion. 
For I argued to myself this way : " Here am I, a young 
man of enterprise and character and energy and — er 
— several other things — that was, a short time ago, a 
poor and himible stenographer, and now the portals of 
wealth and influence and emolument are open to me. 
Shall I hesitate? Shall my footsteps falter? No I 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.' " 

So I asked him how much I should have to pay for 
the patent. 

" We'U caU it $500," he repUed. 

I felt much alarmed at this, and told him I didn't 
think it worth fifty. 

" Your business instincts are not fully aroused. 
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Elliott ; you don't quite grasp the value of all this. It 
is true that if a stranger came in here and wanted that 
patent I should ask him $200 — and might take $100; 
but I am interested in you, my dear fellow, and I've 
given you $500 worth of advice, and I throw in the 
patent. Isn't that reasonable? " 

It seemed as though it was taking an unfair advan- 
tage of me, and I wondered why a young man like me 
should be made the victim of greed. However, I pres- 
ently said : 

" I suppose you'll take stock in payment ? " 

He laughed heartily at this. "You're developing 
fast! I can see the budding genius of high finance. 
Yes ! I'll break my business rule and invest $500 in the 
new company — on the ground floor, of course, at 
twenty-five." 

I dined with him that evening, and he related some 
wonderful stories of financial operations, which I treas- 
ured carefully. 

Among other things he told of making a hurried sale 
of ten or twelve patents for $5,000 to the agents of a 
certain company, which afterward, upon the formation 
of a trust, turned them in at a valuation of $150,000 ! 

" But how could the other parties to the trust be 
such fools as to allow that ? " I asked. 

" Thqr were all in the same boat," replied Lewes; 
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" all had patents, or franchises, or any old things that 
they wanted to call assets and write stock upon, and 
then sell that stock to the public ; and the only disputes 
they had on the matter were in taking care that one 
party did not turn in more of these tin-plated assets 
than the others." 

I had drunk one small glass of wine so as not to appear 
imsociable and ungrateful to him, and I fear this made 
me very reckless, for I asked him how much those 
patents cost him. But he was not offended, and replied : 

" Well, some of the inventors were dead — others 
were dead-broke. The latter were very much surprised 
and very much pleased to realize fifty per cent, of the 
government fees. I am a most philanthropic man, 
Elliott, and really should receive credit as a public 
benefactor. There's no man gives so much pleasure 
when he makes a purchase as I do ; and no man confers 
so much benefit when he makes a sale." 

" It seems a strange business to drift into," I said 
again, boldly. 

" Drift is scarcely the right word," replied the broker, 
settling himself more comfortably in his chair. " It was 
the direct outcome of my natural disposition to bene- 
fit my fellow men — of course, coupled with some little 
disposition to benefit myself, as well. 

" It commenced when I was on the road, selling 
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the Imperial Non-mstable, Non-breakable, and Non- 
deformable Corset, and doing a rushing trade. A poor 
devil in Columbus, who owed us a bill, failed, and when 
I called on him I soon saw that the percentage we'd 
get wouldn't pay for many of the Non-rustables. He 
was pretty badly cut up, and I said what little I could 
to cheer him. You see, he was a bright enough fellow, 
but he had been dabbling in some outside matters and 
so ran himself aground. But I felt sure that if he could 
get his discharge and have another chance he'd get 
along all right. 

" But his affairs showed badly. Among his assets he 
had $2,000 in some stock company that wasn't worth 
as many cents; and I remarked that that stock would 
show where some of the money had gone. * Yes !' he re- 
plied, * and if I had more of it I'd have more to show ! ' 

" Now, there was something in that remark which 
impressed me, and when I reached Cincinnati I looked 
up an old friend who had formerly been pretty deep in 
some mining scheme that had gone flat. I got hold of 
$10,000 of the stock by the judicious selection of a box 
of cigars, and mailed the block to our Coliunbus friend, 
telling him to put them with his assets, and be com- 
forted. He got his discharge, and later got on his feet; 
and I take much pleasure in adding that, still later, he 
sent me a check for $100. 
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** That's how it started, friend Elliott ; that showed 
me that there was money in it for me, as well as com- 
fort for the other fellows. After that I picked up any 
old worthless stocks, or notes, or patents, that I ran 
across, and found no difficulty in disposing of them to 
imfortunate fellows who saw the embracing arms of 
the Bankruptcy Court stretching out toward them, and 
who were unable or unwilling to show where the bulk 
of their assets had been absorbed. Soon I found so 
much demand for my good offices that I severed my 
connection with the * Non-rustables ' and settled in 
New York, and I flatter myself that, as a mixture of 
philanthropy and percentage, the business stands on a 
par with Standard Oil." 

" A sort of Resurrection Agency for Defimct 
Stocks," said I, for I was feeling quite merry. 

" Yes, that's pretty ludd," he replied, and then, as I 
rose to leave: "Good luck to you!" he continued. 
" If you want a thousand or so in cash come and see 
me. I'm willing to put up when there's a chance to 
double every year or so; that's the kind of profit we're 
after. Men of large capital can live on six or eight per 
cent. — or both. We little fellows must do better than 
that. Get stock certificates printed at a dollar a hun- 
dred and run them up to $ioo apiece — eh? It's all 
in the dividends, my dear Elliott. Never lose sight of 
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that! The great finandal authorities all say so; so, 
pay dividends, my boy! Never mind how. Simply 
pay them ! " 

So I went over to Weyboume with my little capital 
and looked over the tool factory. As I had told Lewes, 
I knew nothing about such matters, but I spent some 
time examining the machines, salesbooks, and so forth 
— and I spent still more time in looking around the 
little town and learning what I could about its business 
men, as I was naturally more interested in the chances 
of selling stock than in making gimlets and things Uke 
that. Finally, after a good deal of bargaining, I bought 
the business and tools for $2,500, went back to New 
York, and formed the company with Lewes and Raddle. 

We issued one thousand shares at $100 par value, 
and I took four himdred for the patent and one hun- 
dred for the factory; and Raddle bought one hundred 
shares, — at twenty-five, of course, — which left us 
four hundred shares in the treasury. 

When I returned to Weyboume I told Santer, who 
was foreman of the shop, to keep things running in 
good shape for the present and that very soon I should 
have a much larger plant for him to handle. 

Of course he spread this talk, and I also took care 
that the Weybaurne Reflector had plenty of news to pub- 
lish about the patent and its great prospects. I missed 
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no service at the church, was careful to have a five- 
dollar bill in my vest pocket for the collection-box, and 
very shortly the old minister, Mr. Wently, stopped me 
on the street aod told me how glad he was that a public- 
spirited and energetic young business man had come 
into their midst, and how still more thankful he was 
that my actions showed me to be a Christian young 
man. 

All this was very gratifying, indeed, and I afterward 
sold him twenty shares of stock at par. 

Then I got acquainted with Mr. Riddaugh. He was 
the wealthiest man of the place, and, having heard a 
good deal about him, I was not surprised to find him 
exceedingly shrewd and keen; but I talked to him with 
the same frankness which had so impressed me with 
Raddle and Lewes. I told him just what our plans were 
— that he could come in on the ground floor at twenty- 
five, and with the help of this valuable patent we could 
soon place that stock at par. He hesitated a good deal, 
but I hinted that my New York associates were think- 
ing it better to. move the tools to Hanchester, where 
shipping facilities were better; and as the old gentle- 
man had a lot of rented houses in Weyboume this de- 
cided him, and he agreed to put in $5,000, providing 
the works were kept in Weyboume and his son made 
secretary and treasurer. 
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After this I had no trouble, as Mr. Riddaugh's ex- 
ample was thought a good one to follow, and the store- 
keepers and others took up small blocks of stock, 
tempted by the low price, so that soon there were but 
one hundred shares left in the treasury. 

Truly, diligence and an earnest purpose will accom- 
plish all things. We now had $10,000 in the treasury, 
and my task of earning dividends on $100,000 of stock 
was begun. I interviewed the foreman and planned 
with him for some additions to the equipment. Most 
of the machines we had, needed repairing greatly, and 
this led to a difficulty with the bookkeeper — young 
Chisholm. 

I directed him to charge these repairs to the con- 
struction account, and he had the audacity to argue 
with me, and insist that they should go to the expense 
account. 

But I argued to myself this way : " It's going to be 
very hard work to make a good showing of profit on 
$100,000 with this small plant, and if we charge this 
expense to the construction account it swells our assets 
just so much, which will be a pleasure and encourage- 
ment to the stockholders." 

So I discharged Chisholm and took on a yoimg fellow 
who had no such ridiculous scruples, and, by this step, 
I also saved a very considerable amoimt of salary. I 
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found this young man had read, and profited by, the ex- 
cellent admonitions so freely given by large employers 
— that implicit obedience and a faithful, never-sleeping 
interest in your master's business are essential to Suc- 
cess — yet even he asked me for an increase of 
before we had paid our second annual dividend ! 

Young Riddaugh made a very comfortable treas- 
urer, as I had expected. He was an easy-going youth, 
of no business experience, and no doubt his father 
had thought this a good starting-point for him. So I 
soon had things moving along smoothly, and I then 
lowered my dignity as president and went over the 
road to look up the customers — mainly for reasons 
which will afterward appear. 

We picked up some fair trade and got out a few of 
the patent wrenches, so as to have some lying around 
the oflSce when any stockholder came in. I very soon 
perceived that I should have to raise Banter's wages, 
or let him go; and I didn't want to do either, so I dili- 
gently sought for light on the subject. 

Finally, I sent for him and all the men, and told them 
that the company was very desirous of showing its ap- 
preciation of their past faithfulness, and also of increas- 
ing their interest in the future. It wanted them and 
their families to feel a share in its prosperity — a pros- 
perity which depended entirely upon their own never- 
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ceasing vigilance and steady application to work. To 
this end we had decided on a profit-sharing plan. We 
wo\ild sell to any of them one or more shares of stock 
at par — twenty-five per cent, to be paid in cash, and 
the balance by the dividends as they accrued, which 
dividends were expected to reach eight or ten per cent, 
before long. 

This idea struck the men very favourably, and they 
soon brought in their savings and took up as many 
shares as they could. By this plan I got rid of the un- 
sold stock, and kept the men satisfied with their pay, 
and also secured more work and. careful economy. If 
I were not so modest I should refer to this as one of the 
brightest strokes in my career, and I feel that by pur- 
suing such a liberal policy as this I have acquired my 
position among captains of industry and magnates of 
finance. 

In spite, however, of these favourable conditions, I 
foresaw, when a half-year had passed, that we should 
not be able to earn much of a dividend. It would take 
$6,000 to pay six per cent, on our stock, and our eam- 
mgs would hardly reach $3,000. So I went to New 
York and laid my plan before Lewes and Raddle, and 
they heartily agreed to it. We figured that a six per 
cent, dividend on our combined stock would amount to 
$3>6oo ; so we made up that sum between us, and placed 
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it in Lewes' hands. He then ordered a car or two of 
steely and some other misceUaneons material, such as 
we were constantly using, and this was delivered at our 
shop at intervals and worked up — but the bills were 
paid by Lewes and, of course, never appeared on the 
company's books. 

By this simple and ingenious plan that material was 
clear gain to the company, and the profits were in- 
creased by so much. Of course, no one at Weyboume 
knew an)rthing of the operation, as young Riddaugh 
was very indifferent and unobserving, and cared noth- 
ing about what came into the shop. 

A dividend of six per cent, was accordingly de- 
clared at the end of the year, and I was highly com- 
plimented by old Mr. Riddaugh and the other stock- 
holders on my excellent management. 

Of course Raddle, Lewes, and myself had no bene- 
fit from this dividend — the share we received only 
replacing the money we had advanced — but " All 
things come to him who waits;" or as Lewes wittily 
remarked, " * A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush' don't go in modem business! We'll take the 
bush and all there is in it ! " 

Another year passed, and this time, owing to fairly 
good business, and good judgment in charging up ex- 
penses, also by following the same plan with regard to 
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purchasing material with our dividends which we haxi 
previously adopted, we were able to show a profit of 
nearly ten per cent. 

And now I prepared to weave together these various 
strands, and reap the benefit of my industry and self- 
denial On my travelling tours I had made the ac- 
quaintance of many small business men, and some 
farmers, and I never failed to talk about our patent 
wrench and its profit-making possibilities. I have 
always observed that there seems to be a mystery about 
a patent, which is wonderfully attractive to the com- 
mon people. We had engravings of the wrench on our 
cards and letter-heads, and for a year past it was gen- 
erally understood to be the article by which we earned 
excellent dividends. 

In consequence of this judicious policy I found little 
diflSculty in disposing of small blocks of my stock, 
here and there — five shares to one, ten or twenty to 
another, always at par — and in a few months I had 
quietly sold $35,000 worth, leaving me with $15,000 on 
hand. 

How marvellously success comes to him who dili- 
gently strives ! Mr. Riddaugh's greed was excited by 
the excellent showing of our business. The old man, 
knowing that I had sold some of my stock, deceitfully 
and imgratefully commenced to undermine me, plot- 
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ting with some of the stockholders to gain control and 
get himself elected president at the next annual 
meeting. 

Among others whom he reached with his stories was 
old Mr. Wently, the reverend gentleman to whom I 
had sold $2,000 of stock. He had recently been trans- 
ferred to a church some forty miles away, and I now 
received from him the following letter: 

" My dear young Fbiend: — I hear that you are 
selling your stock in the Weyboume Tool Co., and I 
am fearful that affairs may not be so prosperous with 
them as have appeared. Still I cannot but feel that 
you would warn me of any approach of misfortune. 
Perhaps I am imduly anxious, but I am an old man, 
my dear Richard ; — soon my work must be given to 
other hands to do, and I can only watch and pray, 
waiting for my last call. All that wards from my dear 
wife and myself, poverty and utter dependence, is in 
your hands. 

" May the dear Lord bless you and prosper you in 
all your ways — is the sincere wish of your friend 
and pastor, Henry C. Wently." 

This letter caused me some annoyance. Of course 
I knew that if I gave him any warning that the com- 
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pany's affairs were not in as prosperous condition as 
they appeared, he would, in his morbid ideas of duty, 
notify his old church-members, who had also invested, 
and this, no doubt, would make it very diflScult for 
me to market the rest of my stock. After earnest con- 
sideration, therefore, I wrote him to dismiss his anx- 
iety ; — that all was well, and that any stories to the 
contrary were spread by Riddaugh in his eagerness to 
discredit me and elevate himself. 

After this I joyfully helped Riddaugh in his nefa- 
rious schemes, by anno)ang him at every opportunity, 
and perhaps rather harshly treating his son. Then, 
one day after a very serious quarrel, I offered to sell 
out and get out. 

I saw the triumphant gleam in his avaricious eyes, 
and, although he tried to beat me down on the price, I 
stood steadfast and true, — took $15,000 for my re- 
maining stock and with it tendered my resignation, — 
which the grasping old man took care was accepted 
at once. 

I felt now that I had well earned a vacation. I had 
worked hard with both hand and head for the past 
three years, and success had come to me most won- 
derfully. My little fortime of $3,000 had been turned 
into $50,000, and the knowledge I had gained of mod- 
em business could not be valued in figures. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HERO EXPERIENCES LOVE 

I WENT over into New York State to spend my va- 
cation with a cousin, Peleg Cheever, who lived at 
Thomkinsville. It was here I met Helen, the daughter 
of a widow in the village, and it was because of her 
that my holiday, which I had planned for two weeks 
only, extended to six weeks. I never had been addicted 
to wasting time on the fair sex, but Helen captivated 
me with her prettiness and her splendid strength, her 
health and spirits. She rowed me around on the little 
river for hours at a time, while I fished, and planned 
what to do with my capital. We tramped for miles 
through the woods, she prattling in her pretty way 
about all sorts of things, while I was mixing up 
financial problems with village gossip, and love with 
stock companies, until I lost my head entirely and went 
much further than I had any intention of doing. 
When I left the village it was as her affianced husband. 

40 
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Lewes, Raddle, and myself dined together in New 
York, the next day, and they said some very kind 
things to me about my management of the Tool 
Company 

" We've made no mistake about taking you up, 
Dick," said Raddle. " Of course, Lewes and I have 
cleaned up only a little compared with yourself, but 
there's bigger things ahead for all of us ! " 

" By the way, Richard," said Lewes with a grin, 
" Riddaugh has been looking for you ! " 

" What's he want ? " I asked, trying to conceal my 
imeasiness. 

" The business sagacity of the estimable president 
of the Weyboume Tool Company is up to 160, and 
he'd like to have a heart-to-heart talk with you — and 
ask a few questions. He's puzzling over some sort of 
discrepancy between shop costs and selling prices — 
or whatever the manufacturing terms may be. Don't 
get nervous, Richard, I sympathized with him and 
took him out to dinner, and told him you'd be back 
next week ! " 

So the following night I took train for Indiana, fear- 
ing that I might quarrel again with the imreasonable 
old man, — also having learned of several small street 
railways that were in excellent condition for consoli- 
dating and financing. 
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Almost at the last moment Raddle decided to go 
with me. 

" Two heads are better than one, Dick," he said, in 
his usual jolly way, " and from the way Coomer writes 
I judge that there are possibilities out there in Sering- 
ford. He says that there is plenty of money in the 
place, but an astoimding lack of enterprise, — and that's 
where we come in ! * Enterprise in Large or Small 
Lots, to be sold at a bargain, for Cash or Stocks 1 ' 
That's our sign, eh, Dick? " 

" Do you know anything about these street rail- 
ways?" I asked. 

" I was out there three years ago, and if they have 
not improved since then — and Coomer says they 
haven't — they're in hard shape. One is running 
electrically, but the plant was put up imder cheap, 
parsimonious plans, and is utterly inadequate; the 
other road is operated with horse-cars. Neither has 
paid a dividend for years and there's no one with snap 
enough to develop them. If we can devise some kind 
of consolidation scheme and recapitalize the whole 
affair, I guess a few shares of the stock will stick by 
usl" 

Of course we were careful not to let our purpose be 
known when we arrived at Seringford, and we were 
supposed to be on a vacation tour — stopping over to 
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visit Coomer, an old schoolmate of Raddle's. Coomer 
was in the shoe business, and, although the dty had 
nearly thirty thousand inhabitants, he was pretty well 
disgusted with its condition. 

" It's a farmers' town," said he, " and run by farm- 
ers. They won't spend a dollar, and, although there's 
no debt to speak of, they're letting everything go to 
pieces ! " 

We had spent a few days looking aroimd the streets 
and outlying districts, riding up and down in the old, 
rattling cars, when Raddle SJEiid : '*^ Dick ! Let's go 
fishing this morning. I'm sick of this town. There's 
good water at the dam and we can talk the matter over 
while there." ..^n.: • •. 

So we got a boat and tacklejl and pulling about three 
miles down the river dropped our lines into the water. 

Raddle was remarkably dull and gloomy, and we sat 
silently fishing for some time. Finally he said : 

" I really don't think it's any good, Dick ! It's a 
temperance town and they won't stand water even; 
and a street railway without water is Uke a car without 
a conductor. There's no money in it." 

I'd never known Raddle to be low-spirited or sar- 
castic before, and I made some remark to that effect. 

" It's philosophy, not sarcasm, Dick ! Sarcasm and 
a forty-two-inch waist don't travel together. This deal 
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isn't big enough. If it was something we could run up 
into the millions we could finance it in New York ; but 
this little one-horse concern won't cut any ice in any 
but its own pond; and these fellows are too flat and 
disgusted with what theyVe already got in, to go down 
into their pockets again, or let any one else do so." 

Of course, what looked like a large operation to me 
was small to Raddle, but I didn't feel that I could 
argue with him about it. 

" Look at that, Dick ! " he said, moodily nodding 
his head toward the ruined foimdation of a large 
building, formerly a wagon factory. '' Burned down 
six years ago, and no one's got enterprise enough to 
build it up again and use the power that's going to 
waste. It's going to be a tough proposition to wake 
up these old hayseeds ! " 

I shoved the boat up to the bank and stepped ashore, 
leaving Raddle lazily watching his line; then walking 
down past the dam I turned to look at it. There was a 
fall of fourteen feet, as I judged, with plenty of water 
coming over, although the season had been fairly dry. 
The river was not over forty feet wide, but was deep 
and rapid. 

I strolled about for awhile, then came back above 
the dam and sat down on the bank. 

"Raddle I" 
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He turned like a flash, — something in my voice 
arousing him. 

"What's up, Dick?" 

" At Dunsville there's a Kttle river just about the 
width of this one, and, I should judge, with the same 
flow of water; and the power plant on that stream is 
running the cars and lighting the town." 

He dropped the point of his rod to the water, and 
stared at me. After a long pause he whistled slowly and 
softly, b^inning high up the scale and running dear 
down. Then he imjointed his rod and commenced 
packing it up. 

" Get aboard, Dick ! There's bigger fish than any- 
thing in here, waiting for us." 

We pulled quickly back to town and went up to 
the tel^raph office, where Raddle sent the following 
message : 

" Ralph C. Masser, 43 Levine St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

"Come here for constdtation at once; one day 
probably enough. Answer. 

" Raddle." 

" He's our man, Dick ! He's an engineer and a good 
one; we shall learn from him just what we're up 
against." 
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Masser's answer said that he would be with us in 
two days. We spent that time in getting figures on the 
water privilege. The owners knew that they had good 
power, and asked forty thousand dollars, which in- 
cluded about thirty acres of land lying around the falls. 

When the engineer arrived, he made sufficient in- 
vestigation to convince himself and us, that, with a 
new and enlarged dam, and proper machinery, fully 
five thousand horse-power could be obtained. So we 
dosed with the owners, representing that we should 
probably build a cereal factory. We then returned to 
New York — to consult with Lewes. 

" So ! the idea is to electrify the drowsy population 
of Seringford," said Lewes, after we had told him the 
condition of affairs, '' and set their dollars as well as 
their blood in circulation, — a very praiseworthy and 
philanthropic purpose ! " 

" And it will take all of five thousand horse-power to 
do it," said Raddle, savagely. " They're as dead as a 
stock-ticker on Sunday I " 

" Still, Simday passes, my dear Raddle, — now let 
us see what Monday has in store. 

"You've secured the water privilege, which was 
very wisely and promptly done. Now! Suppose we 
three form ourselves into the Seringford Power Com- 
pany — that's the name of the place, I believe — with 
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a capital of, say/ two millions. Then, as owners of 
this water privilege, we sell it to the new Power Com- 
pany for a nice little block of stock, — half a million 
I should call about right. That's move niunber one ! 

" Secondly, we form, or caused to be formed, as 
our legal friends say, a Construction Company. We 
shall not appear in this — three or four clerks will be 
the men — that little rascal, Bob, would make an 
admirable president. We, the Power Company, will 
issue bonds to cover the cost of the power-house and 
machinery, and contract with Us, the Construction 
Company, to build and equip the same. As, of course, 
under the circumstances, the Power Company will not 
be very fussy about the figures, the Construction Com- 
pany will stand to make a very fair profit. I should say 
that we might easily figure on a profit there of a quarter 
of a million in cash — and all the capital we need to 
put up is the forty thousand we now pay for the land." 

We talked it over for a long time, and finally decided 
on, approximately, these plans. 

"How much money have you, Dick?" inquired 
Liewes. 

I told him that, after paying my share for the land, 
I should have about $30,000. 

" Well, if Raddle agrees, we'll each put thirty thou- 
sand with yours. You can go back to Seringford at 
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once, and finish the pleasant little vacation so cruelly 
interrupted, and incidentally pick up any cheap lots 
of railway stock which come your way. You say the 
price is pretty flat, so we should secure all we want 
before the drowsy, easy-going citizens get any inkling 
•of our beneficent electrification plans. We can find 
more money, if necessary; eh. Raddle?" 

Raddle nodded, and Lewes continued : " Draw 
on us for what you want, Dick; in the meantime we'll 
get the preliminaries arranged and the two companies 
formed." 

So I went back to Seringford and commenced to 
form acquaintances, also to find out where the railway 
stock was held. I took a letter of credit on the local 
bank for ninety thousand dollars, and as this was an 
exceedingly large sum to me, I felt a great weight of 
responsibility, — for I argued to myself this way, 
" Here am I, a young man of industry and ambition, 
who finds in his hands a sacred trust. It behoves me 
to be faithful to myself and my partners, and so ad- 
minister it as to produce a plenteous harvest." So I 
began to look around for a suitable man to cany out 
the plan I had in mind. 

Right here, almost at the commencement of my 
career, I encountered the diflSculty of which great cap- 
tains of industry and finance so bitterly complain, — 
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that of finding thoroughly capable, unselfish and trust- 
worthy men. But as the Good Book saith, " A man's 
heart deviseth the way, but the Lord directeth his steps." 

One of the prindpal stockholders of these railways 
was Samuel Gratley, who was reported to be of con- 
siderable wealth. He ran a large farm just outside 
the dty, and in addition to this he loaned money on 
mortgages and personal notes. As I had foimd time 
to talk with him a good deal, I perceived that he was a 
sordid man who loved wealth. 

He stopped his horse one morning, as I was coming 
down the street, and, after a good many remarks about 
the weather and imimportant local affairs, he said : 

" Coomer tells me you might buy a little block of 
railway stock if the price was right." 

" What do you call ' right,' Mr. Gratley? " 

" Well, about thirty-eight, I guess." 

" That's high ! " I retorted, promptly. " It'll be 
lower than that, yet." 

" Mine won't," he said, " business is looking up, 
and I calculate there'll be a rise before long." 

" Look here, Mr. Gratley ! Why do you want to 
sellout?" 

" Well, I've got chances to turn money over pretty 
often, and make a little on it each time. The railway's 
all right, if a man can afford to wait awhile." 
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He hadn't contradicted me about the " sellout," and, 
of course, I saw that he wanted to unload pretty badly. 
So I said, " Mr. Gratley, I've a proposition to make 
to you ; but before I do so I want you to agree that if 
you don't take it up, you'll sell me one thousand shares 
at thirty-eight." 

He looked puzzled, and thought it all over. Then 
he said slowly, " That seems all square, I guess I 
can agree to that." 

Then I told him our entire plans — that we intended 
to effect a consolidation of the two railroads, and bring 
in the big power-plant to furnish electricity for running 
them. 

He was thunderstruck, and I let him have time to get 
it all through his mind. 

"Don't you see, Gratley, that you don't want to sell? 
You want to buy ! And so do we, — but we won't pay 
thirty-eight if we can get it down to twenty-eight or 
even lower; and you can help us do that." 

He looked bewildered, picked a straw out of his 
wagon and chewed it, looking vacantly across the street 
and nodding to some acquaintance; then his eyes 
shiftily fell on another and he murmured, " How d'ye 
do, Steve " — finally he turned again slowly to me. 

" Down to twenty-eight, eh 1 How are you going 
to do it?" 
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J " By hammering the stock, Gratley, and you're the 

man for just that job. I can do nothing that way. 
. I am a stranger here and have no influence whatever. 

You are a large stockholder and a director, and what 
1 you say, goes. You can grumble at the management, 

- hinting at all sorts of queer doings, and when you have 

i got the other holders pretty well stirred up, you can 

> threaten to apply for a receiver — and down goes the 
stock! See?" 

Gradually his brain cleared as he absorbed the 
simple plan. An imderstanding twinkle came into his 

I eyes and I knew that he was won. 

" Now," said I, " shall we go around to the bank 

> and transfer those thousand shares? Or do you 
come in with us?" 

" I guess I know how my bread's buttered ! " he 
blurted out as he grasped my hand, " I'm in with you 
for all there's in it." 

* So then things went prosperously. Gratley entered 

into the campaign with all his energy, and I soon per- 

^ ceived that a judicious estimate of character is indeed 

a road to success. " Hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone" was he, and a splendid bluflFer. Pretty 
soon he not only threatened, but actually did apply 
for a receiver; as a result of which we picked up quite 
a number of nice little lots of stock, at prices running 
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as low as twenty-six. I called for more money, and 
invested nearly $150,000; and my New York 
associates were highly pleased with my success. 

As this was as far as we cared to go in this direction, 
I called on the editor of the Morning Clarion and 
earned his everlasting gratitifde by a story which 
doubled the next day's sales. I told him why we had 
bought the water privilege, — that upwards of a mil- 
lion dollars would be spent in a power-plant, — and 
that our purpose was to furnish light and power to the 
city at fair rates; and that we also intended to con- 
solidate and electrically equip the two railroads. 

The next day's Clarion came out with great head- 
lines and a front-page story; and the surprise and 
excitement it created was intense. Nothing had hap- 
pened for years to so stir up the citizens. And when 
Raddle came and engaged a bright young lawyer, 
Tilson, to apply for the charter, we met with nothing 
but encouraging remarks and assurances of success. 

Raddle was at his best and for several weeks gave 
some very jolly little private suppers to small parties 
of prominent citizens and farmers. So that, although 
we made a large niunber of valuable acquaintances, I 
began to fear very much that I was getting sadly 
dissipated. 

" Try and keep happy, my boy," said Raddle, as he 
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was leaving again for New York. " And talk up the 
consolidation. ' Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.' Start up 
your Bible class, Dick, and get them to spread that 
doctrine, — and don't be afraid of spending money, — 
that's the way to get acquainted. We'll have the power- 
plant imder way very soon, — the plans are all ready." 

" Have you got any figures on the cost ? " I inquired. 

He grinned and lowered his voice : " The Power 
Company contracts with the Construction Company 
for $850,000, and it will cost the Construction Com- 
pany a half-million, — quite a fair little profit for our 
office boys, Dick ! " 

I gasped. Truly this was real business. I was lost 
in admiration. And I asked, "Where's the money 
coming from. Raddle? " 

" We'll issue a million in six per cent, bonds, and a 
million in stock. Now we've got the charter, Lewes 
can get the bonds imderwritten without difficulty. 
That will take care of the construction as it progresses, 
and we'll take a half-million of stock for our water 
privilege and turn the other half-million into the 
treasury as a nest-egg. Good-bye ! " 

Although we had commenced to talk about consoli- 
dation^ we were in no hurry to make any definite prop- 
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osition until the power-plant was well under way. 
Having control of that, and bemg owners now of a 
very large amount of railway stock, we were, com- 
bined with Gratley, in absolute control of the entire 
situation. Engineers and mechanics arrived and com- 
menced work on the dam. I had little to do but to 
talk cheerfully of the prospects, and note the rapid 
advance in the price of the stock. 

It was during this easy time in the quiet town, which 
suited me so well, that I projected one of those bold 
strokes of genius which was not imworthy, I think, of 
some of our greatest financiers. I was fishing near a 
little, old grist-mill a few miles below our dam. All 
was peaceful, calm, and beautiful. I found myself 
quoting the words of the Psalmist : " The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.'* Then I looked over toward the old 
mill and the worn and patched-up dam, and the in- 
spiration came to me, " That mill must be mine ! " 

I knew it could be purchased for four or five thou- 
sand dollars. The owner, like his mill, was very old, 
and little business came his way; but it was certain 
that my plan would fail if I appeared as connected 
in the remotest degree with the place. I lay awake 
that night, tossing on my bed, and calling to mind 
every acquaintance, but could think of no one upon 
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whom I could depend in this emergency. Troubled 
and perplexed I ate my breaMast, and opened my mail ; 
then the matter was providentially cleared for me. 

The light came through a letter from Peleg Cheever. 
It was a pitiful appeal for assistance, stating that pay- 
ment on a note of his for three hundred dollars, which 
had been renewed several times, was to be enforced, 
and that ruin stared him in the face. Peleg kept a 
small general store in Thomkinsville, and I knew 
that, although he was a very honest man, he was sadly 
lacking in enterprise. Under other circumstances I 
should have certainly refused him, — as I consider it 
very unwise to extend help, financially, to any one. It 
kills all self-reliance, — and I hold that the best way 
to teach a man or boy to swim is to throw him in the 
stream and let him strike out for himself. 

But how gladly I now grasped at this opportxmity. 
He was the very man I wanted, and I wrote him that I 
would start for Thomkinsville the next day. I should 
have gone at once, but I had agreed to make an address 
that evening before the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, on " Business Acumen and Business Integ- 
rity." And I did not think it wise to cause any dis- 
appointment. 

When I arrived at Peleg's, he was looking sallow 
and care-worn. I at once went over his accoimts with 
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him, and found that his little debts amounted to some- 
thing over six himdred dollars, — although, he said 
that if he could pay his note he could possibly pull 
through. 

" Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly upward," 
I said, as I pulled out my pocketbook, and taking 
from it six one-himdred-doUar bills, I pushed them 
over to him. 

" Give me a note for those, Peleg, and get these little 
matters cleaned up." 

He did not say a word, and looking up at him I found 
he had grown still more sallow. 

" You can make it twelve months, and if you can't 
pay it then I guess I can manage to renew it." 

Then he dropped his head on the counter and sobbed 
like a child. I'd never seen a man do that, and didn't 
know just what to say to him. Pretty soon he sat up 
and called me the " saviour " of his family, and said 
that I had snatched him from ruin and disgrace, and 
several other nice things; and he grasped my hand, 
wringing it so hard that the water stood in my eyes also. 

So there we sat, holding hands, with the tears trick- 
ling down our cheeks, imtil a little girl came in for a 
quart of molasses. 

" I'm going to ask you to do a little favour for 
me, Peleg," I said, when the girl had gone. 
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" Anjrthing in the world, Dick ! I'll do anything I 
can for you that's honest I " and then he looked con- 
fused and stammered, " Not that I mean you'd 
ask me to do any dishonest thing. Of course I didn't 
mean that ! " 

I laughed and said, " Of course not ! I simply want 
you to go out to Indiana and buy a little mill for me. 
You look surprised, — but, you see, I am connected 
with a big corporation out there, and it won't do at 
all for me to appear to be mixing up in little outside 
matters. I want the mill for — er — investment, and 
I should like you to buy in your own name and hold 
it for me. You'll have to pay anjnvhere from four to 
five thousand — make the best bargain you can." 

" I'll straighten up these debts to-morrow, Dick, 
thanks to you, and then I'm ready. Sarah and the boy 
can look after the store." 

So that matter was settled to my great relief and 
satisfaction, and I arranged to stay a week or ten days 
in Thomkinsville so as not to embarrass Peleg with my 
presence in Seringford while he was there, as we desired 
it to appear that he was an entire stranger to 
me. 

Of course this threw me again into Helen's company, 
and it seemed to me that she felt more delight at this 
than I did. I was very deeply absorbed in business, at 
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this time, and the careful manipulation of my various 
projects pointed to a success which I, myself, could 
scarcely dwell upon without feeling dazzled. 

But, although my thoughts wandered much away 
from her, Helen seemed to notice it but little; her con- 
fidence was so complete. She chatted much about my 
nobility and generosity to Pdeg, who had told her of 
my loan to him, and really, it seemed to make a new 
man of him at once. He had been weighed down for 
years with this petty incubus, and Helen's mother, who 
was an old schoolmate of Peleg's wife, treated me with 
an adulation which might, I fear, have been detri- 
mental to my character had I been at all inclined 
toward vaingloriousness. 

How a woman can spoil a man ! In a day or two I 
had given myself up to the enjoyment of Helen's so- 
ciety, entirely forgetting the serious things of life. 
Like Samson of old I yielded to woman's wiles, and 
although my xmdoing had been long in coming — 
nevertheless it came. 

Peleg returned in about ten days. He had carried 
out his commission very faithfully and had bought the 
old mill site for $4,167.50. How he got the odd figures 
I never heard, — it was a coxmtr)rman's close trade, 
of course. 

Thus I moved on toward success. Lewes had sue- 
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ceeded in getting the bonds underwritten at 82 — so 
we had plenty of money coming in to meet the con- 
struction expenses, and when the dam and power- 
house were built and the machinery commenced to 
arrive, Raddle and Lewes came on and we formed a 
consolidation of the two railways and our Power Com- 
pany; calling it all " The Seringford Street Railway 
and Power Company." 

The capital was ten millions, — one million in the 
Power Company bonds, three millions in preferred 
stock, and six millions in common stock. The share- 
holders of the three companies took preferred stock in 
exchange for their holdings, share for share, and with 
each share of preferred, two shares of conmion were 
given as a bonus; a very conservative arrangement, 
as the water was thereby only six-tenths, — but, as 
Lewes said, we were operating in the country. If we 
had been operating in any large dty we could easily 
have made the proportions ten to one. 

Gratley got the presidency, as he had not only largely 
increased his holdings but had considerable influence 
with the other stockholders, and I was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new president was a valuable man. He soon 
managed to '*work through" a very advantageous 
contract for the dty lighting; also one for power for a 
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large shoe factory which was being equipped. With all 
these excellent prospects we found no diflSculty in 
selling enough of the preferred stock at par, to provide 
for the new trolley lines and cars. In fact, there was 
a real demand for the stock, and I quietly disposed of 
mine as opportunity arose, so that two or three weeks 
before we were ready to commence running cars, I had 
sold out nearly all my holdings, and had, including my 
share of profit from the Construction Company (which 
I received a little later) considerably over three himdred 
thousand dollars in cash. 

Then I went secretly to Thompkinsville and had a 
conversation with Peleg. In a few days after my re- 
turn, the Company's officials were astonished by re- 
ceiving notice from a lawyer named Whipple, that an 
application had been filed for an injunction to restrain 
us from closing our dam or holding back the water in 
any manner. Whipple's instructions had come from 
a BuflFalo law firm, acting for Peleg Cheever, as owner 
of the small mill below; and he also conmienced suit 
against us, claiming heavy damages for our having 
interfered with and partly restrained the water during 
our construction operations. 

Gratley was the most furious man I've ever seen. 
He was never very choice in his language, and when 
this trouble commenced he was very shocking indeed. 
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" Claim damages to that crazy collection of rotten 
millstones 1 I * * * I 1 — I could have bought the 
whole junk pile for twenty-five hyndred, a few weeks 
ago! It hasn't earned one labourer's wages in the 
last five years ! " 

At the directors' meeting, which was at once held, 
the consternation was complete; but after the first 
shock they viewed the matter more lightly and sneered 
at the idea of so small an interest being allowed to tie 
us up, or show any material damage — a view which 
I very cheerfully encouraged, for I wanted them to 
engage Tilson to fight the application. I knew that 
if they viewed the matter very seriously, they would 
want a more prominent lawyer; but Tilson was 
my choice, and the defence was placed in his 
hands. 

Tilson was indebted to me for his real start in busi- 
ness. I doubt if he had taken one hundred dollars in 
fees before we came to Seringford ; but he was a bright, 
sensible fellow, and we had thrown a considerable 
amoxmt of routine business into his hands. He was 
still in debt, however, so I now called and had a long, 
earnest conversation with him, with the result that, 
when the application was argued, he conducted our 
defence with such inelBSdency and blundering, that a 
temporary injunction was granted, pending the trial 
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of the damage suit in the usual way — a matter which 
might easily drag along for one or two years. So the 
Seringfoid Street Railway and Power Company was 
tied up tight. 

** He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap." How true 
and abounding in wisdom is this precept ! and happy 
the man who puts his trust in it. All came about as I 
had calculated. The small stockholders, regarding 
the wind and the cloud, became panic-stricken and 
eager to sell out, — so I again began to invest my 
capital in the stock, at prices running down to 70, and 
even 65. Then occurred an incident which greatly sur- 
prised the whole city, and still further augmented the 
wind and darkened the clouds. Gratley was forced to 
make an assignment ! He had overreached himself in 
his ambition to take a dominating position in the com- 
pany, and had hypothecated large blocks of his stock 
in order to raise money to purchase still more, — and 
now this xmexpected injunction and suit, with the con- 
sequent slump in values, had forced his creditors to 
call their loans, — and Gratley went down. 

This was a most fortunate thing for me, as his hold- 
ings were sacrificed, and I was thus enabled to invest 
my entire capital at very satisfactory prices. Further- 
more, I won the admiration and praise of the stock* 
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holders by showing so much pluck in standing by the 
distressed company, and devoting my wealth to it in 
these da3rs of doubt and darkness. 

Raddle and Lewes came on to consult with the di- 
rectors, and it was decided to attempt to effect a settle- 
ment with Cheever. Raddle went to Buffalo and saw 
the lawyers, who told him that the owner of the mill 
was planning a large power-plant to supply the city of 
Toonsville, twenty miles farther down the river. Fi- 
nally, however, they offered to sell the property for 
$200,000, cash. Raddle returritd so dejected and 
unhappy that I was sorry for him, tftily. 

Both he and Lewes had held their original stock, 
deeming that the company's prospects were unusually 
good, and they were as little prepared to meet this 
difl&culty as were the directors. 

So the matter drifted along for two weeks, growing 
every day more serious. The contract for the dty 
lighting was binding on us, as was also the power con- 
tract with the Shoe Company, and the directors urged 
me to go over to Buffalo and attempt again to make a 
fair settlement. 

As I journeyed on, my mind dwelt upon the ex- 
traordinary circiunstances to which the financing and 
developmg of great mdustries often give rise. " Here," 
I argued to myself, " am I, going several hun- 
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dred miles to bargain with myself for the salvation of 
an enterprise in which my entire fortune is tied 
up." 

I consulted with the lawyers and wired to the di- 
rectors, consulted again, and finally agreed to buy the 
property for the company, pajring the two hundred 
thousand dollars in preferred stock at par. The direct- 
ors considered it a fearful imposition, but felt absolutely 
compelled to agree to it. 

Upon my return to Seringford, I was met with a 
gloomy surprise. Gratley's body had just been found 
in the pasture behind his house, with a pistol-shot 
through the head. Poor Gratley! His greed and 
ambition had been his undoing! And he had taken 
this wicked way to end his misfortimes ! 

But grim death cannot stop the progress of industry 
and finance. Our plant was at once started up, the 
new cars run out, and the dty put on a gala appearance 
with its new lights ; and at a special meeting held for the 
purpose, I, Richard Elliott, but a few years since a poor 
and humble stenographer, was elected president of the 
great corporation. I was the largest individual stock- 
holder, possessing nearly one million dollars worth 
of preferred stock, besides a large block of com- 
mon. 

As I assumed my new duties at the president s desk 
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that afternoon, my heart swelled with thankfulness at 
this splendid result of my industry and earnestness of 
purpose. On the desk sat a small vase containing some 
flowers, badly wilted, and I wondered why they had not 
been cleared away. Gratley's little daughter used to 
ride down with him every morning, on her way to 
school, and always jumped from the carriage at the 
office door, running to place on his desk the little 
bouquet she had carried. I think Gratley liked it all, 
but I am very sure he would never have brought them 
down himself, even if each bimch had been wrapped 
in a stock certificate. 

My thoughts were too pleasant to settle down to 
work. Looking from the window I could see the quiet 
river winding down through the valley until its current, 
checked and obstructed by our great dam, plunged 
with redoubled force into the magical wheels, becoming 
instantly a power for the service, the comfort, and the 
advancement of mankind, — " symbolical," I argued 
to myself, " of the promoter, — coming into the slug- 
gish lives of men, and, with the help of water, electri- 
fying their energies and developing their industries. 
Currents are diverted and streams are dammed for a 
time, only to acquire the forces which ensure success 
and — er — fame." 

At this moment some little excitement in the street 
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attracted my attention, and I looked down from the 
open window. It was poor Gratley's fxineral going 
pasty and I turned back to my desk with a sigh for the 
weakness and frailty of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DEAL WITH THE STANDARD WOOL COMPANY 

I DO not claim to be a hustler. Early in my career I 
discovered that such men rush around the rim of the 
wheel, as regards work, while the ground they really 
cover may usually be estimated as one spoke. I prefer 
to stay quietly by the hub, with an eye on all the 
spokes. Be that as it may, I found that after three 
years of earnest work with the Seringford Power Co. I 
had more than doubled the million with which I had 
started. 

(This was the simple and sure result of quiet and 
dignified selling of stock, at times when business was 
fair and the price ranged high; followed by judicious 
i buying when a long face, an adverse report, and a few 
I well-arranged interviews with the news reporters had 
I sent the price well down. These were very interesting 

experiments, and it seemed little short of marvellous 
to me that possessors of these securities should permit 
the clouded faces and doleful utterings of two or three 
men to set the value of their property. The haid- 
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headed trader, who would see a prospective buyer of 
his horse point out splints and spavins by the dozen and 
not abate a fraction of his price, would frantically 
throw away his stock certificates at ten or fifteen 
points below value if a couple of directors shook 
their heads gloomily and talked of passing a divi- 
dend. 

I had just placed in my deposit box at the Sering- 
ford National Bank — of which I was now president 
— a considerable block of Power Company's stock, 
which I had just bought at 78, to replace some I had 
sold two months before at 97, when a visitor was ushered 
into my room. I had, during the past five years, come 
in contact with many men of various occupations; but 
the man who now entered instantly impressed me as 
no other had done. He was of medium height but 
massive build ; his features strong and full of character, 
and his face deeply furrowed with lines. His hair was 
iron-gray and abundant, while his carriage and manner 
were those of a military man, — or, at least, one accus- 
tomed to exercise unusual authority. 

His appearance was dignified and imposing, and 
these words of Scripture came to my mind : "He shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men." 

He seated himself before me without waiting for an 
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invitation — a picture of splendid strength and self- 
possession. 

" Mr. Elliott, I believe," he said, in a strong but 
pleasant voice. 

I bowed, expecting him to state his own name, but 
he went straight on. 

" You are the owner of some oak-timber lands in 
this State, I am informed." 

" Yes," I replied, " I have a small tract, I believe." 

" You are modest, Mr. Elliott. Most men would 
call two thousand acres a large tract. Do you wish to 
sell?" 

It was very unusual, out here in this little Indiana 
dty, to find a man come to business so sharply and 
directly as this, and I hesitated a few moments before 
replying. 

" I bought that land for speculation, Mr. — er — " 

" Strang is my name. John Strang, of New York." 

It was an unknown name to me, and I continued, 
" So that, of course, when a good opportimity offers to 
dose at a profit, I am ready." 

" What do you ask, Mr. Elliott? " 

I looked at him keenly, but was unable to dedde 
what manner of man he was. At one moment his eyes 
were hard as flints ; the next, they were kindly and 
good-humoured. He might have been a tender-hearted 
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philanthropist — or he might have been the shrewdest, 
toughest speculator that ever turned water into gold. 

" I would sell for two hundred dollars per acre," 
I said at a venture. 

He laughed good-humouredly. " I was mistaken 
about your modesty, Mr. Elliott, but I can credit you 
with foresight in no small degree." 

I was puzzled at this remark and no doubt he ob- 
served it, for he continued : " You see, as evidently 
but few men see, that oak timber will be better property 
in the future than either in the past or present. Now I 
am prepared to buy this land and pay a good price for 
it, — not two hundred, of course, but a good price. I 
have first a proposition to make; if you accept, you'll 
probably not want to sell. K you decline, we — that 
is, I — can no doubt come to terms with you for the 
purchase." 

He went on without waiting for my reply, " Do 
you care to go into a combination to acquire possession 
of the whole of the great oak belt of this State — which 
means, practically the control of the oak limiber trade 
of the entire country? " 

I tried to look grave and thoughtful, but could not 
suppress my surprise. 

" That would be a gigantic operation, Mr. Strang. 
It would take millions ! " 
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" There are millions," he said, as simply as though 
he had remiarked that there are pens and paper. " We 
are used to operations of this kind." 

I recovered myself a little, and said, firmly, " Of 
course, in considering such an unusual proposition, I 
must be informed of the parties who make it." 

He made no reply, but taking an envelope from his 
pocket, he drew from it a letter which he handed to me. 
As I glanced at the heading, I leaned back in my chair 
and stared at him in astonishment. He sat there, grave 
and silent, and after a short pause I turned again to 
the letter, — but the words swam before my eyes. 
Plodding, industrious, and faithful, as I had always 
been, my one great ambition was now suddenly realized. 
I was recognized by the greatest financial magnates of 
the age ! I was sought by them, and my cooperation 
with them was invited. The heading bore the splendid 
title of the great Standard Wool Company, — the most 
stupendous aggregation of capital, enterprise, and mo- 
nopoly that a wondering world has ever seen; the out- 
growth of the country's magnificent resources, of mar- 
vellous business ability, and of a simple and Christian 
life. 

When I had recovered a little, I read the letter. It 
was addressed to John Strang, and stated, briefly, that 
they had decided that Mr. Elliott was a suitable man 
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to entrust with the project previously decided upon. 
That was all, and I turned to Mr. Strang, ready to 
lay my time and my entire fortune at his feet, — but I 
didn't tell him so. I simply said : " Of course, this 
disposes of the question of money and strength, Mr. 
Strang. I'm ready to listen to your project." 

He drew another paper from his pocket and handed 
it to me. " That," he said, " is a memorandum of the 
various tracts comprising the great oak belt." 

The schedule was a marvel of completeness. It 
showed the exact location and size of each parcel, 
the amount and value of the standing timber, the 
location and capacity of the sawmills, and particulars 
about the owners. It was the most complete inventory 
I had ever seen ; even my own property was described 
much more fully, and I doubt not, accurately, than I 
could have done. 

" Now for the project, Mr. Elliott. Those details 
you can study at your leisure. Our company does not 
wish to appear in this matter, until the preliminary steps 
which you will take are complete. Our desire is, that 
all the owners shall be induced to form one great Com- 
pany, or Trust, and our selection of you to promote this 
Company, is because of some very clever work you have 
already done in Seringford and elsewhere." 

I tried to murmur out some thanks for this high 
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opinion, but he smiled and went on. " The total valu- 
ation of these properties is about fifteen millions. They 
should be capitalized at sixty millions, and the owners 
should take stock in payment, in the proportion of 
four to one, — that is, four shares at one hundred dol- 
lars par value for each hundred dollars' worth of prop- 
erty turned over. That is tempting enough to carry 
the matter through with ease. If any of them want cash, 
you will buy the stock and carry it for us ; but probably 
most of them will elect to keep with a company that has 
such a certainty of enormous profit. Having the great- 
est output of the country, and with competition annihi- 
lated, the prices can be put an3rwhere we please." 

I pondered over it a few moments, for my business 
instincts had now become aroused. 

" I know little about the lumber trade, Mr. Strang, 
but it appears to me that there must be considerable 
oak timber outside of this section." 

" There is a little, scattered about several other 
sections," he replied, "but, being so scattered, it is 
naturally in weak hands, who will disappear as soon 
as we are ready to operate. That we shall take care of." 

The easy confidence with which he spoke of their 
power, and the hopelessness of any opposition, was 
astounding ! It was as if he had said, " To-morrow, 
we will brush away those cobwebs ! " 
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Then I said, " It is not quite dear to me yet, Mr. 
Strang. If, as your company proposes — " 

" Directs 1 " he interrupted sternly but pleasantly — 

" Directs," I repeated, stifling a very little rebellious 
feeling, '* if I go ahead and form this combination, 
these men will, of course, have their own directorate, 
and will manage their own affairs — the output and 
the prices. Where, then, does the Standard Wool 
Company come in? " 

" Mr. Elliott," he said, impressively, " we are as sure 
of the control of all, as though we held the title-deeds 
now. When the time comes to show our weapon and 
our strength, we shall order the affairs of that Trust 
as imperatively as you order your office boy." 

" And myself ! " I stammered. " Where shall I 
stand then?" 

" You will stand as a valued and trusted servant of 
the Company. Its rewards are never withheld — are 
never sparingly doled out. Your prosperity will be 
greater than your wildest dreams have pictured." 

" But, sir," I insisted. " This is most extraordi- 
nary ! I am to devote months of time, practically aban- 
doning other business, and throw in the timber interests 
I own, with possibly large amounts of cash besides, 
and with no definite understanding as to how it will 
all come out I " 
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" Exaxrtly, Mr. Elliott. I can give you nothing more 
definite. The Company neither gives nor asks a signa- 
ture in matters of this kind. Its servants must have 
implicit confidence in it; must give unswerving obe- 
dience in everything; must trust to it blindly for the 
time and amount of reward. Not one who is faithful 
has ever been disappointed. It does not ask you to 
risk one dollar; I am prepared to pay you cash for 
your property now, if you prefer, and to place a million 
dollars to your order, if necessary, to carry out the 
arrangements." 

" You are placing as extraordinary an amount of 
confidence in me, Mr. Strang, as you ask me to place 
in you." 

He drew his chair a little closer — the first move- 
ment he had made since the commencement of the 
interview. 

" Did you ever hear, Mr. Elliott," he asked, with 
intense earnestness, " of any suit being brought by 
our Company for breach of contract, — of any prosecu- 
tion for defalcation or embezzlement ? " 

" I really couldn't say, Mr. Strang," I replied, 
wonderingly. " I have never thought about it." 

" Such a thing has never occurred. * It ' resorts not 
to the feeble and procrastinating arm of the law for its 
protection or its vengeance. It holds its subjects with 
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a tie more elastic and more binding than the verbose 
emanations of the Washington coterie, or the futile 
directions of State legislators. It is neither bound by 
them nor does it seek to bind others. Its tie is Self- 
interest — attractive and pliant as a silken ribbon; 
strong and unyielding as the Rock of Blomidon. Those 
few who, misled by ill-directed ambition, or morbid 
desire for independence, have deceived It, have never 
eluded the retaliation which followed — have never 
seen another period of prosperity or ease of mind. 
* The king's wrath is as the roaring of a lion ; but his 
favour is as the dew upon the grass." 

I was awestricken and subdued. His impressive- 
ness was terrible. He was the embodiment of un- 
bounded wealth and power; I felt that I could have 
fallen down and worshipped him. I said, hastily : 

" I am wholly at your service, Mr. Strang; my for- 
time, my time and my — er — industry are altogether 
at your disposal." 

" Keep that spirit, Elliott; you cannot place your 
treasures, both of wealth and intellect, in a safer, surer 
service than with Standard Wool. Formulate your 
plans with energy and expedition. Be absolutely 
silent regarding us. Here is where you can find me 
for instruction, advice, or funds if needed." And 
writing an address on a scrap of paper, he left the oflSce. 
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Beyond making a few perfunctory signatures, I did 
no more work that day. My mind and memory were 
in a whirl; at one moment I was back at the old 
Furniture Company's t)rpewriter and my educational 
spigot, — the next, fishing with Raddle in the quiet 
mill-pond, where the great power-house inspiration had 
come to me; darting in memory from one exploit to 
another, everywhere searching for this man Strang, 
who had been watching my career, as he had said. All 
through these years had my eyes been fixed on this 
stupendous Company ; gathering hungrily the meagre 
details of its mysterious movements, of its gigantic 
operations, its marvellous successes and prosperity, 
and its — er — philanthropy; rejoicing always that 
its imbounded power over the welfare and prosperity 
^tnnillions was in the hands of good Christian men. 
^ Never, in my wildest dreams, had I expected to be- 
come one of them, — to be a partner in " It," — and 
the glory of it all now exdted me Uke strong wine. I 
was thrilled and exalted I 

" Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." My address, that night, before the " Chris- 
tian Associates," on " Self-Advancement," was elec- 
trical. Young men gazed at me in wondering awe, — 
parents crowded around with tears in their eyes, in- 
voking blessings on my words. Verbatim reports were 
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published throughout the land by journals secular, 
religiousi and — er — yellow. And among my proud- 
est possessions to-day is a testimonial received from 
the United Manufacturers' Association to the splendid 
influence of my words. " Such utterances," it stated, 
" are calculated to largely increase the productive 
capacity of our young employees — and without 
increased cost." 

And with all this success I was still a single man. 
Doubts had arisen in my mind as to the wisdom of a 
union with Helen, and I had delayed our marriage 
accordingly. As I argued to myself, " Here am I, 
a man undoubtedly marked for great achievements. 
To such men as myself is entrusted the development of 
industries and the care of enterprises which make for 
the advancement and uplifting of mankind. It be- 
hoves me to set aside my own desires and dismiss 
little Helen from my mind. Helen ! — whom I loved — 
and with whom I had hoped — when I could find 
time — to unite in building up a home. But — afifairs 
like those must give way before the requirements and 
policies of greater matters. It is my duty to select a 
helpmate who can bring wealth and influence to my 
assistance; who can rise with me to those heights of 
power and — er — philanthropy to which I am prob- 
ably destined." 
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Then later the matter was decided for me. In the 
inscrutable wisdom of Providence, Helen sickened and 
died. And, although my heart was sore, my head could 
not but acquiesce in the line of duty which was thus 
made dear to me. My life should be devoted to my 
coimtry! — to developing her magnificent resources; 
to increasing her industries ; to husbanding her wealth ; 
to instructing her workers in the beauties of economy 
and simplicity of living. 



CHAPTER V. 

STEWARDS OF A HEAVEN - GIVEN TRUST 

The ownership of the great oak belt was divided 
between nearly forty men, some of whom were in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Several were very large 
holders, and these I went to first, enlisting their interest 
with but little difficulty. 

I worked hard and patiently, smoothing difficulties 
here and painting glowing pictures there, imtil I finally 
managed to arrange for a meeting of nearly all at 
Toledo. There were several small owners who held 
back and could not be made to see the advantage of 
coSperation. One of these, Hugh Grant, was exceed- 
ingly stubborn, and, being a man of much influence 
with his neighbours, I was especially anxious to bring 
him in with us. So I made a second trip out to his mill 
on this mission. 

He had a neat home, — a very neat home indeed. 
There were flowers and things like that, also a little 
boy, who stuck his finger in his mouth and looked 
shyly at me as I drove into the yard. 
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Grant was cordial and hospitable, as indeed he 
might well be, seeing that he lived twenty miles back 
in this great forest and had but few visitors. He in- 
sisted that I stay all night, and vowed that he would 
talk no business until after supper. 

My heart sank as I observed his exceedingly pretty 
little wife, busying herself about the evening meal, for 
I had often observed that contentment and enterprise 
are rarely found under the same roof. However, 
through the evening I argued with him. I told him 
that at the rate the timber was being cut, the supply 
would be exhausted in twenty years; that it was being 
recklessly and wastefully used, and that even the com- 
mon people were satisfied with nothing but oak for 
their furnishings. I showed him that these magnificent 
groves were the gift of a wise and provident Father, 
and that it behoved us, as stewards of the same, to 
guard them from wasteful consumption. 

He laughed a Uttle at this, and said, '^ Can you show 
me, Mr. Elliott, how your Trust is going to reduce 
consumption?" 

"Well — er — you see, in one way we could do 
that — by raising the price a little, — that would 
naturally check the demand." 

He shook his head, and said, decidedly, " It's no use, 
Mr. Elliott, I can't go into it. I've suffered myself 
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from monopoly, and 1*11 not be a party to it, in any way, 
shape, nor manner. I believe in a man doing business 
like a man and giving the under dog a chance." 

So he argued it out. He was a big, impulsive fellow, 
generous and good-hearted, no doubt, but with very 
narrow views. It was curious to see his Uttle wife, 
when he got unduly excited, steal up alongside of 
him. She would say nothing, but as he felt the touch 
of her dress against him, he would look up into her 
face, like a big boy expecting a scolding, and sUpping 
his great hand over hers would quiet down instantly. 
I thought then that if I could gain over the little wife 
to our cause. Grant would be easily won; but this was, 
of course, impossible, and I left them the next morning 
marvelling, as I journeyed, that the inscrutable wisdom 
of Providence should make content a stumbling-block 
to enterprise and advancement. 

A week later the Toledo meeting was held, about 
two-thirds of the property value being represented. I 
presented my plans for capitalization, as suggested by 
Strang, and gave carefully compiled figures showing a 
possible reduction of at least ten per cent in the hand- 
ling and sawing of the logs, and of course the easy 
possibility of increasing the selling price by fifteen 
or twenty per cent, as soon as we were com- 
bined. The practical millmen found no flaw in 
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my statements, and the whole matter was en- 
thusiastically received. Some preliminary organiza- 
tion was effected and I was instructed to file articles 
of incorporation without delay. 

And now I began to get into a queer state of mind. 
My journeys through the almost inexhaustible belt of 
valuable timber, and my talks with the owners, many of 
whom had become as enthusiastic as myself, over the 
splendid prospects of combination, had opened my 
eyes fully to the gigantic possibilities in the new Trust, 
and occasionally I caught myself .sighing at the thought 
that the great Standard Wool Comipany and not myself 
would soon be the directing head of ft all. 

At first I steadfastly repressed these thoughts, as 
the imposing figure of Jcto" Strang came to my mind, 
but again and a^ain they thrust themselves upon me. 
I pondered upon the method " It " would adopt to se- 
cure control, after I had organized our great company, 
and borne the heat and toil of the battle. I was buying 
no stock for them, there being no necessity for that. 
The landowners were all willing to take shares for 
their properties — that is, all but a few small fellows, 
whose holdings I bought in myself, judiciously, thus 
acquiring a very large interest, as I was aiming for the 
presidency. But how long could I be sure of holding 
that splendid position? When would the weapon of 
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which Strang had spoken, be used, — and what was 
it? 

I thought of the great Napoleon. How from his 
humble start as corporal he gained, by his strategy 
and perseverance and — er — industry, a position 
where he overset thrones, and gave orders to kings. 
Why could not I be a Napoleon ? Wherein was the man 
Strang more powerful than I ? He was older and more 
experienced, yet, — I thought of my good work at 
Weyboume, and the far greater residts at Seringf ord ; 
and now, here was the great Limiber Trust engineered 
by myself, without one dollar of Standard Wool's 
money, or even the use of its name. Surely I had 
strength and resource — yet, when they were ready, I 
should perhaps have to step out; to content myself 
with any sort of realization of their empty promise. It 
was not business. I grew more and more rebellious; 
and I went to New York, determined to again see Mr. 
Strang and possibly obtain some clew to their plans 
and intentions. 

He expressed himself well satisfied with the steps 
taken, and counselled me to perfect the organization ; 
but I could get nothing from him about the Com- 
pany's plot. I told him of Hugh Grant's resolute stand, 
and he drew a little memorandum-book from a pigeon- 
hole. 
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" Always, Mr. Elliott," he said, in his quiet, forceful 
way, " when we commence an operation of this kind, 
we collect full information of the character and stand- 
ing of the man we have to condliate or subdue. I 
find here that Hugh Grant banks at the Toonsville 
National — that he has borrowed considerable sums 
there on his notes, occasionally renewing them. Now, 
Mr. Elliott, that should be sufficient information to a 
man of your shrewdness, to give you the tool you 
need. Devise some way to secure those notes. You 
may, as I said before, draw on us for any necessary 
sums." 

So I returned to Indiana and called on the president 
of the Toonsville National Bank, with whom I was 
personally acquainted. After some little chat, during 
which he congratulated me on the prospects of the 
Limiber Trust, I said : 

"By the way. Staples, you hold some paper of 
Grant's, — the lumber-man in Cook Coimty ? " 

" Yes, we do," he replied. " I consider it good, 
although he is lumber-poor. He comes in with you, I 
suppose?" 

I shook my head mournfully. " That's what is 
troubling me, Staples. Grant is peculiar and independ- 
ent, and refuses to join us. I am much afraid that it 
will go hard with him. When our Company is fully 
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organized and commences operations, I feel that they'll 
brook no competition or opposition, and of course, if 
they run on Grant, he's got to go imder. I like him 
and would do much to save him; but I only see one 
way to do it." 

"How is that?" 

" Suppose you turn those notes over to me. Then, 
if he wants renewals, I can easily persuade him to turn 
in his mill and timber, taking a liberal block of stock in 
payment, and so place himself in financial ease and 
safety." 

Staples hesitated for awhile, but I think I made him 
feel nervous about the credit, and he finally agreed ; so 
I gave him my check for the paper, $18,000 in all. 

As I expected, when these notes matured, Grant 
wanted to renew, and I made my proposition; but he 
was still stubborn, although he could obtain no further 
accommodation at Staples's bank. 

" He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand." 
I had imdertaken to bring all these various interests 
imder one control, and my duty to my fellow stock- 
holders was clear. I placed the notes in suit and at- 
tached Grant's property. As he still refused to agree 
to our terms, in due time judgment was obtained and 
the mill and timber rights were sold by the sheriff. 
There was no competition, as our Company now over- 
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shadowed everything, and I bought the property at a 
very satisfactory price. 

During the progress of this suit we had become 
thoroughly organized. I had been elected president 
and had taken possession of the new offices of the Com- 
pany at Toonsville. The production and shipment 
of limiber continued without interruption, and our first 
step was to raise the prices about fifteen per cent. Al- 
though this brought on severe criticism from the press, 
and a storm of remonstrance from the consumers, we 
knew our duty and our power, and flinched not. We 
made preparations for erecting a gigantic sawmill at 
Foggsboro', on the Fort Wa)me and Bloomington Rail- 
road, in the heart of the limiber belt ; one which would 
contain the best devices for turning those rugged logs 
into merchantable boards; and having about me, on 
the directorate, the brainiest and most experienced men 
in the trade, our arrangements for systematic work 
and large reduction of expense, went forward briskly. 

But over it all I always saw the shadow of the great 
Company. The forceful words of John Strang were 
ever in my ears : " The king's wrath is as the roaring 
of a lion; but his favour is as dew upon the grass." I, 
who was just now the most notable man in the State — 
the organizer and head of this great sixty-million-doUar 
corporation — was tortured with anxiety and uncer- 
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tainty. To-morrow I might be the abject servant of 
the Standard Wool Company — a mere agent or 
figurehead! The suspense was unendurable, but it 
was soon at an end. 

I was standing one afternoon on the steps of the 
office building, talking with Rainsford and Gann — 
two of our directors — when Hugh Grant came along 
the street. He looked haggard and excited, and I at 
first thought that he had been drinking. He stopped, 
and faced me with a hard, bitter, sneering laugh. 

" You hound ! " he growled, in a deep, harsh tone. 
" Now I know why you have ruined and beggared me, 
and whose tool you are. Stand where you are ! " he 
yelled, as I turned to enter the office — wishing to 
avoid a scene. He pulled out a heavy revolver and 
cocked it. " You'll listen to me now or you'll never 
listen to another man. Keep back, Rainsford! By 
heaven, no man shall interfere. This is something you 
want to know, too. Look at that cur ! That lying cur 
who came up into our woods — the * magnificent gift 
of a wise and provident Father,' — as his blasphemous 
tongue put it — and entangled honest men in the net 
set by those who own him body and soul; calling us 
' Stewards of a Heaven-given Trust,' while in his heart 
he was selling us to that hell-given thing, the Standard 
Wool Company! Ha, Elliott! The truth hurts,— 
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don't it? Your lying brain isn't used to it. It is for 
them that you have ruined me who wouldn't listen to 
you; and it is for them you have ruin ready for all 
who did listen to you. Men ! within a week the 
Fort Wayne and Bloomington Railroad will be leased 
to the Indiana Central. The Standard Wool Com- 
pany's road ! Where will that cur's boasted profits 
go then? All into the freight bills ! You'll never see 
a dividend. You'll never ship a board except by the 
grace of the great Wool Company, — and maybe 
Richard Elliott. You're trapped and bound. They've 
bunched you together so as to squeeze you together. 
They've got you root and branch. They'll take the 
clears and leave you the shakes and saps; and 
there totters their bunco-steerer!" 

Truly he had said " totters." I grasped Rainsford^s 
aim and stumbled into the building. Sinking down at 
my desk, I buried my face in my hands, deeply grieved 
at Grant's cruel words, and paralyzed at his revela- 
tion about the lease. The diabolical plot was revealed ; 
*» I could not doubt his statement. The Fort Wayne and 

Bloomington Road was the only outlet for our lum- 
ber: controlling that, the Standard Company had us 
completely in its hands, — we were as helpless as 
sucking babes. Our stock would drop like bullets 
down a well. Undoubtedly they had themselves re- 
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vealed my relations with them, so as to discredit me 
with my directors, and still further demoralize our 
affairs. With lightning rapidity these bitter thoughts, 
and many others, chased through my brain, and I 
moaned in my trouble. 

" Come, Elliott, brace up, man ! *' It was Rainsford 
who spoke. " Grant is feeling sore, you know, and 
doubtless said more than he meant or knew. Let's 
talk it over and see what it all amoimts to." 

This nerved me and I squared up in my chair. 
" Rainsford," said I, huskily. " Grant's story of my 
connection with Standard Wool is a dastardly lie! 
There's not a particle of groimd for it ! But his state- 
ment about the lease, I fear. I know nothing of it, — 
absolutely nothing, — but, if it is true, — then. Rains- 
ford, I'll throw in every dollar I can command — I'll 
summon every friend and every force — I'll strain 
every fibre of heart and brain, to confuse and defeat 
this piratical crew. ' Let them be confoimded and 
troubled forever; yea, let them be put to shame and 
perish.' " 



CHAPTER VI. 

" WHY AET THOU SO SAD, MY PRINCE? '* 

Never had I been confronted with so bitterly hard a 
situation. Every dollar of cash which I possessed, I 
had put into the Consolidated Lumber Company ; and 
I had also hypothecated a considerable amoimt of my 
Seringfoid Power stock to attain additional money for 
the same purpose. But the brilliant prospects of yester- 
day had now become gloomy and threatening, and my 
share of the burden was made grievously heavy by 
"> the fact that the directors and stockholders, with whom 

, I was in daily contact, evidently believed the story of 

my collusion with the Standard Wool Company. Their 
manner was cold and strained; even Rainsford, who 
^ had been my staunchest supporter and friend from 

'^ the first, was reserved and awkward. Altogether, I 

was in hourly dread lest my resignation should be 
I requested. 

There were two courses open to me, — I could hold 
to my compact with the Standard Wool people and take 
my chance of any reward which might follow. This idea, 
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however, had become detestable to me, for I could not 
willingly relinquish my eminence, to become the tool of 
that grasping monopoly. The other alternative was to 
stand true to the Limiber Company and fight any 
outrageous advance in freight rates by any method 
which we might happily chance upon. Our difficul- 
ties were talked over and over by the directors, and I 
encouraged them to my utmost to hope that the rates 
would not be raised and that we should not be interfered 
with; although, in my own mind, I felt sure that this 
was the weapon John Strang had spoken of. I knew 
now why they had shown no anxiety to acquire stock 
in our company, — that it was their sure intention, 
when they secured control of the railroad, to cripple 
us, both as r^ards rates and cars, and force our stock 
down so immerdfully as to get it at practically their 
own price. 

Then another doud gathered over us. Jaflfrey, 
one of the directors, came to my room one morning 
with a gray, hard expression on his face, and I saw in a 
moment that something new had developed. 

" Read that, Elliott ! " he said, huskily, as he laid a 
trade journal before me. It was a short article, stating 
that, for the past two months lumber buyers had been 
operating, in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, and 
had made contracts for the whole of the next five years* 
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output of oak lumber in those parts. And it now ap- 
peared that those contracts were made for the Standard 
Wool Company. 

"That settles it, you see!" muttered Jaflfrey. 
" They've got control of all that stuff and they'll put 
the price just where they please, and — they'll take 
care that we don't interfere with 'em. They'll hold up 
our shipments while they're taking the cream of the 
trade." 

I could make no reply, for this was an imexpected 
move and I feared it would be as Jaflfrey expected. 

" We'd better see if we can't make terms with them, 
Elliott," said Rainsford, who had just come in, 
" before things got any worse." 

" That's no good ! " I said, decidedly. " When 
they're ready to make terms we shall know it. Any 
oflfer we might make now would show a feeling of 
weakness." 

" Well ! " he retorted, savagely, " hold on, then, if 
you think you can bolster up the stock," and the two 
men left the ofl&ce. 

" The prudent man looketh to his going." I got a 
td^ram oflf at once to my broker, directing him to 
sell ten thousand shares without delay. This he did 
next day, at 64, only eight points below the upset price. 
I had still a very lai^e amount, — about forty 
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shares, — and would have willingly closed out at the 
same price, but I knew that if I offered them it would 
cause a tremendous sliunp. 

After this I spent day and night among such of the 
stockholders as I could reach, reasoning with them, 
and persuading them to hold on to their stock, intimat- 
ing that I might soon hit upon a plan to relieve the 
situation. I was in the greatest anxiety lest a panic 
should occur at any moment, which, of course, would 
be instantly taken advantage of by the Wool people. 
But a few days passed and we had no notice of any 
change in freight rates, so our stockholders, if not 
r^aining confidence, at least were waiting for some 
aggressive act by the enemy before sacrificing their 
holdings. 

Then a little ray of light appeared on the horizon. I 
was talking one afternoon with Rickland, oiu: chief 
accoimtant, about some expense item, when I over- 
heard a remark by Dalton — the overseer of the new 
mill we were erecting at Foggsboro*. It was a trifling, 
casual remark, relating to the Poweshie Creek, a small 
stream running through om: timber belt; and it was 
so connected with the rest of his sentence as to pass 
unnoticed by the men he was talking to, but I caught 
at it as a drowning man clutches at a straw, — and I 
guess I astonished Rickland by the leniency and haste 
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with which I passed over the discrepanqr we'd been 
looking up. I wanted to get back to my room and 
think. 

That evening I took the train for Indianapolis and 
spent two days in making inquiries, and looking up 
some records at the state-house. When I returned 
to Toonsville I complained of weariness and exhaus- 
tion, and said that I would take a short vacation trip 
to Southern Ohio, where I had friends. 

Instead, however, I dropped off at Salada and com- 
menced journeying back toward our timber belt, — 
a distance of thirty miles. It was a farming coimtry, 
fairly well settled, and I hired teams to carry me for- 
ward from point to point as I desired ; finally working 
up through the thick timber to Foggsboro' and then 
home by rail. 

" Well, Elliott ! Your trip's done you good," ex- 
claimed Rainsford, when he saw me. " You look first 
rate, — look as if you'd discovered another railroad 
hidden amongst the brush somewhere." 

I shook my head sadly, although there was no sad- 
ness in my heart ; but I had not fully matured my plan, 
so did not care to say anything about it. 

"They've opened the ball, Elliott. WeVe got a 
notice from the freight agent that on the first, rates will 
be advanced to twenty cents ! " 
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I whistled softly : " That's just double the present 
rate!" 

"It's atrocious villainy!*' exclaimed Rainsford. 
"It's outrageous extortion — a tax of thirty dollars 
a car — we can't stand it, Elliott ! " 

" What can we do? " I asked. 

"I suppose we can take it before the Interstate 
Commission," he suggested. I shook my head: 

" The haul's only to Fort Wayne. After that we go 
on to other lines. Their rate is all in the State, and the 
Commission has no authority. They haven't much, 
an)rway." 

" It'll cut our profits all to pieces," he grunted dis- 
mally. " We've not a leg to stand on ! " 

" We must take it out of the consumers, Rainsford," 
I said, cheerfully. " If the stuflF costs more to deliver, 
they'll have to pay more for it." 

" But we ought to have that advance ourselves," 
he savagely retorted. " It's what we've figured on 
right along. Besides, we don't know that we've got 
to the end — as Grant said, they'll probably cripple 
us on the shipments — hold back cars and so on." 

I was much tempted to tell him then my plan, but I 
had much to think over. I felt that it was absolutely 
necessary for me to have one good man, at least, with 
me; and Rainsford was my choice. But just then I 
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felt sure that he was suspicious of me. He was a strong 
man, strong financially and mentally, and if we were 
to work together he must be in full sympathy with me, 
and have absolute faith. There was one thing which 
would knit us dosely together, — that was, his 
daughter. 

I had visited much at his house, and although I had 
no such desire myself, I felt sure that he would welcome 
me as his son-in-law. The girl. Elf rida, was, I believed, 
well impressed with me ; but she was not very young, and 
had but little attraction for me, either of face or mind. 
Still, she had three-quarters of a million in her own 
right, and was the only child. Such a union would be a 
mighty strength. 

I argued to myself this way : " There was the great 
Napoleon, who divorced even his loved and loving 
wife, Josephine, for his country's glory and welfare, 
and shall I let sentiment interfere with the salvation of 
this great Trust in which I have induced friends and 
neighbours to join ? " So I sought an interview with 
Rainsford and boldly proposed for his daughter's 
hand. 

He seemed surprised and a little embarrassed, and 
sat for a few moments staring at a picture, chewing 
his moustache. Then he said : " Upon my word, 
Elliott, I'm not displeased to hear this proposition. I 
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have always had a high opinion of you, and I think it 
is due to you that I should be perfectly frank." 

" I hope you will be, Mr. Rainsfoid." 

" Don't you think it would have been better to 
have postponed this oflFer until your — er — that is, 
our affairs were in a little more satisfactory condi- 
tion?" 

" You mean, imtil it is absolutely determined whether 
or no I am a traitor to the Lumber Company ? " 

"Well — er — Elliott, you're putting it rather 
bluntly, you know. Now I haven't intimated anything 
of that kind, at all." 

" It is but natural," I retorted, " that you should 
have some little suspicion, although there are absolutely 
no grounds for any. And it is for that reason that I 
have hastened to make the offer. I attach so much 
value to your good opinion, and have so high an one 
myself of your fairness and judgment, that I have come 
to you while yet under a doud, to ask you to favour my 
suit and to believe my assurance that, instead of my 
future being in jeopardy — instead of the Company's 
prospects being threatened by this great monopoly — 
they are really brighter than ever. I would not, to-day, 
sell one share or every share of my stock at less than 
par!" 

"Why! Why, Elliott! What does this mean? 
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What new view has opened up? Your assertions seem 
incredible, but they ring true." 

Then I told him about my vacation trip. Step by 
step I took him over the ground I had been over. Up 
the Salada valley with its level stretches of wheat and 
pasture — along the banks of the Poweshie Creek, 
and through the thick forests of oak, broken at infre- 
quent intervals by some mill clearing and rude settle- 
ment. 

As I progressed and my plan became clearly outlined, 
his eyes were fixed on mine with intensity; his teeth 
were set and his breath hissed through his nostrils. 
He was a war-horse ! A financial war-horse — and I'd 
made no mistake in him. 

" That setdes it, Richard," he muttered, deeply, 
when I had finished. " You're a bigger man than I 
thought you were, and I'm proud to take you into my 
family! I entrust my little Elfie to you with all the 
confidence you deserve, my boy, and you may count on 
my strongest cooperation in this new project." 

I tried to smile happily, but fear it was only a dismal 
grin. " Little Elfie ! " She was four inches taller than 
myself, and as heavy as Lumber Trust certificates at 
that gloomy period. How gladly would I have entrusted 
Rainsford with my proposition to her, but I knew that 
she wasy as Raddle would have said, '' long on ro- 
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mance," and I felt that until I went on my knees to 
her, I shouldn't get her. 

So I called on her, and the memory of that evening 
himg by me for a long while. I think I managed the 
first part pretty well, but later on, when she was doing 
most of the talking, my thoughts wandered, and I got 
her and Standard Wool badly mixed. She didn't seem 
to mind it, however, and she busied herself composing 
a sonnet — I think she called it. She was " long " on 
poetry, anyway ! She entitled it, " Dickie and His 
Elfie." I don't remember the lines, and I'm glad I 
don't. There was I, whose sole object for years had 
been the watchful care of watered stock and the culling 
of dividends, pictured as wandering hand in hand 
with little Elfie, watching the lowing kine as they drank 
at the limpid stream, and culling buttercups I 

'* How beautifully wonderful it is," she murmured, 
running her fingers through my hair, " that my knight, 
fearless and dauntless in his jousts with the great 
giants of industry, should be so subdued and meek 
before poor little me.** 

And that's the way it seemed to me. 

Without doubt, the next two or three weeks were 
the most anxious and trying that I had ever experienced. 
While Rainsford was away, working up certain details 
for our new project, I was making hurried journeys to 
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distant cities, visiting the heaviest stockholders and 
imploring them not to throw away their stock. I told 
them that I, with others, was preparing a plan to dr- 
amivent the Standard Wool people, but that I was 
pledged to the most inviolate secrecy — that if the 
faintest suspicion of our purpose reached our enemies, 
it would probably be crushed before we could make 
secure oiu: preliminary arrangements. My anxiety 
lest the great monopoly should be able to secure enough 
stock to control matters was almost unendurable. 

And with it all I was obliged to devote some time to 
Elfrida — to listen to her poems when my brain was 
distracted with stock quotations and hopes and fears 
for Rainsford's success. It was during one of these 
evenings, when she was reading something about — 

<« The hours when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word," — 

that the idea came to me to make myself absolutely 
sure of her. I felt that I was in a cruelly imcertain 
position. K our new plan failed, and our great Com- 
pany was crippled, — I was not at all sure but that 
Rainsford would raise obstacles to our marriage; 
and that would be just the contingency which would 
make this advantageous union so desirable to me. 
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Then again, I argued that Rainsfoid was a shrewd 
and carehd man, so that even if no difficulty occurred 
about the marriage, he would be very sure to insist on 
such settlement of his daughter's property as would 
hamper my control of it ; but, if the wedding took place 
before any settlements were made, of course that 
would leave my hands free. 

So I roused up and made myself mournfully 
agreeable. 

" Why art thou so sad, my Prince? " said Elfrida. 
'' Forget all those Trusts and Companies and Things; 
As Longfellow so beautifully says : 



M . . . cares that infest the day 
ShaU fold their . . .*« 



I interrupted with as heavy a sigh as I could manage. 

"ElfieP'saidl. " Dear Utde Elfie ! It's so dreary 
waiting for our marriage. Your father is up to his 
neck in this business, and it is impossible to get him to 
think of it just now. We've got to wait until these 
tangled skeins are all imravelled, and I cannot stand it, 
— imless — " 

"Unless what, my Prince?" 

" Unless we get married at once, Elfie. Why should 
we wait ? I will get the license and we can go quietly 
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round to the minister's without any one knowing it 
—just you and I, little Elfie ! " 

She gave a little scream, and said, " Oh-h, Dickie, 
hew fomanticl How did you ever think of it I 
How do you ever find time to think so much of poor 
litde me ? With you head so full of all those dividends, 
and coupons, and preferred stocks — but you won't 
have any preferred stocks when we are married, Dickie, 
will you, dearie? I won't have anything preferred to 
me ! As Tennyson says — " 

But I've forgottenjwhat Tennyson says. The matter 
was settled, — that was the main point, — and the sec- 
ond afternoon after that, Elfrida became Mrs. Elliott. 

So that matter was ofiF my mind, and I had an anchor 
to windward at a time whferi Ifejlt 'sorely in need of it. 

I was much stirpnsed that the. WooJ Company made 
no serious attack on our stock ; nor was I less surprised 
that they addressed no conmumication on the subject 
to me. This was, I thought, conclusive evidence that, 
although it had suited their desires to use me for a tool 
for organizing our company — or as Grant had said, 
for " bunching it together so as to squeeze it all together," 
they felt perfectly competent to do all that without any 
help from me. Evidently they were not yet ready, for 
the stock held up remarkably well, the quotation 
holding round about 58. 
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About the time, however, that Rainsford had nearly 
completed the work he was engaged on, I noticed some 
activity in the stock, and my broker wrote me that 
some parties were selling rather heavily. He followed 
this a day later, with the information that the Standard 
Wool crowd were undoubtedly the sellers. That 
woke me up — if I needed any wakening — and I was 
soon able to convince myself that very little stock had 
been sold by members of our company. The fact then 
dawned upon me that the great Standard Wool 
Company were selling short. 

It was some little time before the full significance of 
this became dear to me; and when it did, I was filled 
with admiration at the audadty and ingenuity of the 
scheme. 

They were putting out a big line to the imsuspecting 
public, and baiting it with rumours that they were 
shortly to take over the management of our affairs, — 
their wonderful prestige gilding everything which they 
were supposed to have an eye on. Of course, when 
they were ready, they would sturdily deny any connec- 
tion with us, and at the same time throw the whole 
weight of their tremendous influence against the stock, 
and hammer it down to ruinous figures. Then, while 
pocketing enormous profits from the speculating public, 
they would, of course, buy in at prices to suit themsdves. 
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It was a beautiful scheme, and as I thought it all 
over, a joyful peace stole over me. I could have sung 
with the Psalmist, " Thou hast also given me the 
necks of mine enemies." 

Then I wired Rainsford to come back to Toonsville, 
at once. 

" It looks serious," said he, when I told him about 
the short selling. " They must feel pretty sure of 
breaking the price like the mischief, before long." 

" It does look serious, Rainsford, — but for them, 
not us ! Now I've got over half a million in available 
cash (this was from the ten thousand shares I had 
judiciously sold), and I propose to use it in a very un- 
usual way, for me. I'm going to speculate a little on 
margin. You'd better come in with me, and we'll take 
in all the short line those fellows are putting out — or, 
at least, as far as our cash will go." 

He started back in alarm — " Not much, Richard I 
It is one of my strictest rules never to speculate that 
way." 

" This is not speculation," I retorted. " It is invest- 
ment ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said he, emphatically. " Be advised, 
Richard, and let them alone. They've something back 
of all this, you may be certain. Better be content with 
what we're doing." 
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I leaned toward him and whispered a few sentences 
in his ear. His eyes brightened, and he sat back and 
stared at me. 

" Whew ! but you're a wonder, my boy ! If you can 
do that, I'm with you through it all ; I guess I can raise 
three or four hundred thousand." 

" All right," said I, gleefully, " get ready for it, — 
I'll have the stockholders together without delay." 

Four days later, by the use of most urgent and im- 
perative requests, I got most of the stockholders to a 
private meeting in Toledo. I told them that the project 
I had hinted at was ready for adoption, — that, without 
question, it afforded certain and immediate independ- 
ence of the Standard Wool Company and their rail- 
roads, — but, I added, that as its publicity would at 
once cause a jiunp in the stocks, many of them 
would surely be tempted to market their holdings, 
thus giving the Standard Company the chance 
they were wanting — to buy in. I said, decidedly, 
that I would run no risk of this, — that it would 
defeat the end toward which I had been working, 
day and night, and for which I was risking my all; 
therefore, before I made known this project, I should 
require them all to deposit their stock with the 
Union Trust Company, or any other depository, for 
a period of sixty days. 
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There was much surprise and demur at this. I told 
them I would agree that, if the stock did not gain 
twenty points inside of ten days, they should again 
take possession of it. After a great deal of discussion 
and hesitancy — in which they found that I was im- 
movable in my decision — they consented, and an 
agreement was drawn up to that effect. 

As soon as the signatures were aflSxed to this, Rains- 
ford quietly slipped out of the room, and I proceeded 
to make known our new project. 

" Gentlemen," said I, " all of you know of the 
Poweshie Creek, which we have been intending to 
use for floating our logs to the new mill at Foggsboro'. 
Some of you have travelled along it and will remember 
that, at Bayle's Hill, sixteen miles from Foggsboro', 
it runs into the bed of the old Salada and Roxburgh 
Canal. It is thirty years since that canal was used, — 
the railroads having put it out of commission, — but it 
is still there, a big, grassy ditch, and when it is cleared 
out and the two locks reconstructed, it will be just as 
available for floating liunber barges as it was when it 
carried the grain output of Southern Ohio to the Miami 
River and so to Lake Erie." 

There were nearly three dozen men in that room, 
every one of whom I knew personally. Some were 
yoimg and some were old — some were cautious and 
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conservative, others dashing and speculative; but now 
they were all pretty much alike. As I looked around, 
they were sitting on the edges of their chairs, their 
heads craned forward in strained expectancy. Many 
had their hands on their knees as if about to spring 
forward, — I know not what for, whether to ask ques- 
tions or to make suggestions, — I only know that they 
were the most intensely interested crowd I'd ever seen. 
" Gentlemen," I continued, " when Grant made 
those cruel charges against me ; when my friends looked 
cold, and I could have said with Job of old, ' They 
mar my path; they set forward my calamity,' I had no 
desire for retaliation. I was grieved — deeply grieved ; 
but my grief was mixed with the determination to show 
you and the world that I was no tool of the monstrous 
and rapacious Standard Wool Company. In seek- 
ing for light in my darkness and difficulty, I chanced 
upon the old canal. I went to the State House and 
looked up the records, and found nothing in the charter 
by which it had become forfeited. I travelled alone and 
secretly along its old bed to note its condition. I con- 
fided in Rainsford, the only man except myself who, 
up to this moment, knows anything of the project; 
and we have managed to buy up a majority of the old 
stock, all we could find, in fact, without raising sus- 
picion of our purpose. To-day, he and I are practicallly 
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owners of that canal. To-morrow we shall engage 
engineers to reconstruct the locks and dear out the bed. 
In three months we can tow the barges from Poweshie 
Creek to Salada and then transfer to schooners for*^ 
shipment to any point on the Great Lakes. Our freights 
will be even better than before the Standard Wool 
Company opened on us. We shall be in shape to meet 
them in any liunber market, and we've ten thousand 
feet for every one thousand they have." 

There was dead silence for a few moments after I had 
finished. Then every man sprang to his feet and 
crowded around me, offering congratulations and good 
words in abundance. These keen, shrewd men of 
affairs saw instantly the splendid advantage I had 
secured for them, and were honest in their praises. 

When Rainsford slipped away from the meeting, he 
went immediately to the telegraph oflSce and wired our 
brokers to buy all the Lumber stock offered at about 
the price then quoted, 56, and after a short interview 
with me he took the night train for New York. 

Fully confident that our scheme for tying up the 
stock would succeed, we had already bought in over 
fifty thousand shares, the margin we put up calling for 
a quarter of a million dollars ; and as the news of our 
canal project did not get into the papers until the follow- 
ing evening, we had one dear day in which we were 
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able to secure about one hundred thousand more. 
Altogether, we were long on Lumber stock to the enor- 
mous extent of 150,000 shares while the great Stand- 
ard Wool Company was short that amoimt; and over 
three-foiuths of the entire stock was at that moment 
securely tied up in the Union Trust Company's 
vaults. We had them cornered and at our mercy, 
and the fun commenced at once. It wanted 
two weeks still before settlements could be called for, 
and " Consolidated Lumber " became the feature of 
the street. It was seen that a tremendous fight was on 
between Standard Wool and ourselves, and the rumour 
quickly spread that we had the stock cornered. 

On the day that our canal plan was published, — 
we took care that it was thoroughly done, — the stock 
jumped eighteen points. Then followed a storm of 
sneers and denials. The canal was useless — the 
charter had been long forfeited — the stream didn't 
run within twenty miles of our property — the water 
had been diverted to other channels and we had nothing 
but a dry, useless ditch ! 

But all this availed them nothing. I joined Rains- 
ford in New York, where we had little to do but laugh 
and wait, watching the stock dimb up. The great com- 
pany desperately sought cover, and bid the stock up 
themselves, but of course none was forthcoming. Then 
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there was a lull, and our brokers — we were working 
with several — bought and sold small blocks, each 
time boosting the price. Up, up it went, — past loo — 
no — 115 — fighting every inch of the way, until, on 
the day of settlement, we pushed it up to 120 — and 
there we nailed them! 

Truly, it was a magnificent deal, and the loss was 
worthy of the great Standard Wool Company. They 
had dropped over eight million dollars, and we had 
gathered it in! They had secured, in the scramble, 
about seventy-five thousand shares, and these they 
turned over to us in settlement, together with three 
million eight hundred thousand in cash. 

And as the words of John Strang came again to my 
mind, " The wrath of the king is as a roaring lion," 
I felt that I could smile at it all; for I argued to 
myself this way, " Here am I, a little Indiana banker 
and promoter, who has pulled the wool over the eyes of 
the greatest speculators in the world ! Surely I can do 
a little roaring myself 1 " 



CHAPTER Vn. 



PASTEURIZED HNANCE 



Apart from the great addition to my wealth which 
resulted from this struggle with the Wool Company, 
was the magnificent prestige which it gave me. Upon 
every tongue and in every newspaper was the name of 
Richard Elliott — the man who had met the greatest 
combination of brains and money in the world, and had 
defeated it I I was sought by promoters and financiers 
of every size and station; and it required my utmost 
caution and restraint to refrain from being led astray 
by the numerous tempting propositions which were 
constantly being made to me. 

Perhaps I was strengthened in this by my wife, who 
daily astonished me with evidences of unexpected de- 
velopment of character and knowledge. It seemed 
incredible that a woman, who had but a short time since 
revelled in poetry and romantic stories, should develop 
any interest in financial and industrial operations. She 
plied me with many questions which I always answered 
fully and cheerfully. 

112 
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" Do not allow yourself to be drawn into outside 
matters, Richard," she once said to me. '' What can 
be grander than a man's confining his energies and 
abilities to his own locality, growing into the hearts of 
his neighbours and townsmen as the supporter and 
adviser of their affairs — the promoter of their progress 
— the model of their sons ! " 

But, splendid as such an attitude was, I was careful 
to point out to her that, as a man grew, so must he 
expand his methods and his field of action. '' They go 
from strength to strength." 

One morning I found upon my desk a letter which 
greatly surprised me. It was from Mr. George Holland, 
president of the Holland Car Works at Cleveland, in- 
viting me to a three days' house-party at his country 
home at Beulah Falls. 

I had never been much addicted to social gatherings 
of this kind, and, as I had but a slight business acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Holland, I could not imderstand how I 
came to be the recipient of this invitation. The next 
mail, however, brought me a letter from Charles 
Ormsby, with whom I was well acquainted. He urged 
me, in the strongest terms, to allow nothing to inter- 
fere with my acceptance of the invitation, as it would 
bring me into contact with eight or ten of the greatest 
financiers of the Middle West, and would also " put 
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me wise " to some matters of the greatest importance. 
Upon this, of cx>urse, I decided to go. 

I arrived at Beulah Falls late in the afternoon of the 
day appointed. It was a small country station, and in 
response to an inquiry by Mr. Holland's chauJSFeur 
for Mr. Elliott and Mr. Knight, an old gentleman 
climbed into the tonneau, followed by myself. He was 
the sternest and — well — I think the most unpleasant- 
looking man I had ever seen. His lips were thin and 
tightly compressed, his eyebrows were overhangmg and 
exceedingly shaggy and bristling, and he glared through 
them so fiercely at me that I felt compelled to speak. 

" You are going to Mr. Holland's, I presume^" said I. 

'' I should hardly be riding in his auto if IwSirsnot 1 " 
he gruflSy replied. Then his jaws clicked together, — 
and those were the only words spoken during our four- 
mile ride. 

Mr. Holland met us as we alighted, and was very 
cordial to both. He introduced me to the old gentle- 
man, Mr. Luke Knight, of Cleveland. 

" Elliott, eh ! " Mr. Elnight remarked, as he glared 
at me again and his fearful eyebrows twitched up and 
down. " The man who got the best of the Standard 
Wool crowd, eh ! " Then a choking rattle sounded in 
his throat, much to my alarm, imtil I surmised that he 
was laughing, — but there was no mirth in his eyes. 
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There were but seven of us at dinner that evening — 
the other guests being expected on the following day. 
Ormsby was there, and with him and the jolly affabil- 
ity of our host I felt at my ease directly, in sjrite of 
Luke Knight who glared at me whenever I looked 
toward him. He made no eflFort to join in the conver- 
sation, but seemed to be listening to every one at once, 
and that choking rattle came from his throat whenever 
any remark pleased him. 

The night was warm — very warm — and imme- 
diately after the diimer we went out on to one of the 
fine verandas. Presently Grmsby drew me off to one 
comer, where we Settled ourselves comfortably. 

" Rather a mixed company, Elliott," he said, as he 
lit a cigar. ":I guess; you're wondering what it's all 
about 1" 

" Well, it don't look exactly like a gathering for 
pleasure only," I replied. " There seems to be too much 
heaviness and importance about it all. It even affects 
you that way, Ormsby." 

He laughed. " You'll get it, too, when you've 
heard a little more. The other men here are in the 
secret, so I'll enlighten you now. 

" Of course it's not necessary to tell a financier like 
yourself that panics — financial panics — seem to be 
as inevitable in business as death and taxes. Up to a 
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few years ago they had a deucedly unpleasant way of 
dropping in at very inopportune times and often with- 
out announcement. They were generally as uncere- 
monious with the millionaire as with the hod-carrier, 
and they had a beasdy impleasant way of prolonging 
their visits. 

" Some bright genius, however, — I haven't the 
slightest idea who it was, — held to the idea that there 
is good in all things — even panics — if they could 
be controlled ; and his genius showed up in the method 
he devised for extracting the good for the benefit of 
himself and his friends. He looked upon a panic as a 
disease, and a terribly contagious one at that, and his 
idea was to apply the wonderful germ theory — and 
head off this disease by inoculation for one of a milder 
form. 

" As I said before, I have no idea where or when 
this brilliant idea originated, but I do know that the 
first time it was put into practise it was a howling 
success." 

" And when was that ? " I inquired, eagerly. 

" About eight years ago. That was when the first 
of these house-parties was held, and I was so fortimate 
as to be present. Our host presented the inoculation 
idea to us, stating that there were over a dozen similar 
parties being held that week in various great industrial 
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centres. He added that, if the general opinion of all 
those parties was that a nice little panic was desirable, 
the microbes would be introduced, — the panic would 
develop without delay, and in a mild and very benefi- 
cial form. After explaining the advantages we had a 
day or two to talk it over, — and our party decided for 
microbes. The others were of the same opinion, so, in 
a few weeks, the panic had nicely developed, — a good, 
healthy little panic, well imder control at all times. 
You remember the slump eight years ago? " 

I nodded. It seemed to me most extraordinary busi- 
ness. Presently I asked him the question he was evi- 
dently expecting: 

" Those advantages ! I really don't see just what 
they would be?" 

Ormsby laughed good-naturedly. " You haven't 
thought long enough, Elliott, or they'd all come to 
you. In the first place, at that time labour had been 
having a long stretch of prosperity and the unions were 
getting impleasantly saucy and aggressive. A litde 
setback and a very big scare were necessary to bring 
the men to a healthy understanding of their station. 
Well, they got both, in good, liberal doses, — there 
was no more strike talk for two years, and wages were 
scaled down from ten to twenty per cent. 

"Now that, of course, was advantage enough — 
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plenty; but there were inddentals — by-products. 
Profits had been good and the investing public, both 
large and small, had absorbed a very great quantity 
of securities; and — er — well, this was a good oppor- 
tunity to feed them a little more, — and then make 
them disgorge the whole ! You see, laige owners and 
managers of railroad and industrial stocks found them- 
selves with great accumulations of profits seeking in- 
vestment; and this handy little panic came in admi- 
rably to depress prices, thus giving an opportunity for 
this idle capital to pick up bargains. See? " 

" It was a beautiful scheme ! " I said, fervently. 

"Lovely, Elliott, lovely! Pasteurized Finance — 
pleasant to take, — beneficial in its effects, and abso- 
lutely harmless to the physicians ! " 

" Yes ! The physicians. Who are they ? " 

" Ourselves 1 " he answered. " We who attend these 
pleasant little dinner-parties are the M. D.'s." 

The whole matter was so astoimding that I sat pon- 
dering over it for some moments, while Ormsby 
smoked, giving me plenty of time. Finally I asked : 

" What do you call this organization ? " 

He laughed. " There is no organization — conse- 
quently no name." 

" No organization 1 " I repeated. " Who calls these 
meetings and collects the results? " 
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" Parties, Elliott, not meetings," he said, reprovingly. 
" They are just little sodal gatherings, where the guests 
naturally drift into conversation about business condi- 
tions, and express their views. Mr. Holland invited 
us, you know." 

It was incomprehensible to me — but Ormsby went 
on: 

" I'll enlighten you as far as I can. At irregular 
periods, certain men receive invitations to attend little 
social gatherings, like this, — sometimes at country- 
houses — sometimes on short yachting trips — any- 
where, where absolute privacy is assured. The guests 
are always large employers of labour; presidents of 
great railroad lines — heads of big manufacturing 
plants and mining industries — and capitalists, whose 
investments are in such business. Only men who are 
directly interested in production and distribution are 
ever invited. During this week about fifteen of these 
parties are being held at various points of the country. 
Probably about a dozen visitors is the average size of 
each party, so that the total number is not over two 
himdred. The hosts in each case make a memorandum 
of the opinion of their guests, then, in the course of two 
or three weeks, each of us will receive a pleasant little 
note notifying us, in very innocent but unmistakable 
manner, what to expect — fair weather or foul — as 
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the preponderance of desire at all the parties may 
determine." 

" And who brings about the panic, Ormsby? " 

" Each of us does. Each man does his share. If 
you receive word, inside of a month, to look out for 
trouble, you'll not only look out for it, but you'll do all 
you can to precipitate it, — or I'm very greatly mistaken 
in you. You'll unload all the stocks you can; and that 
alone, when two hundred other big men with probably 
two or three times that nmnber of their confidants in 
every line of industry are doing the same, will knock 
things. 

" After that you'll talk blue. Having all the cash 
proceeds from your stock sales, you will, naturally, 
wish to invest again. So you'll talk blue in every way 
you can think of, to depress prices, and look out for 
bargains. 

" Then there's the labour question. You employ a 
good many men in the various lines you're interested 
in?" 

" Nearly two thousand," I replied. 

" I thought so. Now, of course, you seize the oppor- 
tunity to get them rattled. When they see in the papers 
reports from all lines of business of reduction of ex- 
penses, and published interviews with captains of 
industry, — all blue, — they'll take on the same colour 
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themselves mighty quick. They'll also take a cut with 
thankful hearts, — glad that it is not a lay-off. They'll 
OHne to a quick and fervid realization of the fact that 
captal, as well as labour, has some rights to a division 
of profit." 

" But," I inquired, " what if these men don't act to- 
gether. Surely some of them would have other views 
—would object to any interference with business." 
" I suppose you mean the * Two Himdred ' in place 
of any other name ? " 
"Certainly." 

"Elliott, look at that old man sitting there," — 
nodding his head toward Knight. " He is the con- 
trolling head of a half-dozen merged iron industries — 
employing a total of over twenty thousand men. He 
is the most overbearing, arrogant old chap that ever 
scrutinized a pay-roll, — and he'd lose $100,000 any 
time sooner than give up his own way. Now listen ! 
Three years ago, at one of these parties, it was decided 
to apply the brake to a labour market that had grown to 
be almost as arrogant as himself. Knight didn't want 
any action taken at that time. He had some unfin- 
ished deal on hand, perhaps, — so he actually stayed 
and argued with the party for three full da)rs, — a 
most extraordinary thing for him, who grudges an hour 
for the most important directors' meeting. 
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** But the general opinion was against him — and 
what could he do ? No appeal or protest was possible — 
there being absolutely no one to appeal to. He was as 
helpless as that Dutch gardener out there, to influence 
the matter. I'd have given a hundred dollars to have 
heard him for about ten minutes talking to himself over 
it. 'Twould have been a liberal education, Elliott. But 
he simply had to fall into line — or rather he fairly 
jumped into it 1 Enterprise Iron stock dropped from i68 
to 132 in four months — and he must have made a for- 
tune, whatever he may have lost over imfinished busi- 
ness. The best of it was, their sales that year didn't drop 
off one dollar. Their plants are in several localities, and 
they simply juggled the men; knocked off hands at 
one point, long enough to get it into the papers that 
they'd shut down — then started up again — without 
any brass bands to announce that fact, you bet ! " 

" And do you mean to tell me, Ormsby, that such 
gigantic schemes — so tremendously influential — so 
far-reaching in their effects — are carried through 
without any organization, — without any executive 
head?" 

" No, I can hardly go as far as that, I can only assert 
that I know nothing of any organization, nor do I 
believe that any of the other guests know of one. 

"There is, however, one man who seems to have 
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some sort of influence — some executive power. Did 
you ever hear of Philip Norton, a banker of Boston ? " 

"Never,"IrepUed, 

'' I thought not. He is an old man, and almost un- 
bown out of his own drde, as he runs but a small, 
private bank. Nevertheless, if you should write to 
him, sometime in the future, suggesting that the wheels 
of trade are running a little too fast — that your work- 
men are getting saucy and aggressive, your letter would 
be acknowledged in a perfectly nonconmiittal way, then, 
perhaps, in a few weeks you'd receive another invitation 
to meet a few captains of industry for a dinner or two 
and a smoke talk. 

" On the other hand, if you called on our friend 
Norton, to gain any information on these smoke talks, 
or to make any suggestions, he'd tell you, in effect, that 
you were very much deranged, — that he had absolutely 
no knowledge of any social gatherings, in your part of 
the country or anywhere else, — excepting his own 
litde church festivities." 

" Then there must be some one back of Norton? " 
I exclaimed. 

" I should think it highly probable," said Ormsby, 
coolly. " But I have never yet met any man who 
knew more about the business than I have told you, 
and I have long ceased troubling myself on the sub- 
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ject. It's a wealth producer all right, and that's what 
interests me." 

" About the membership, Ormsby. How do men 
secure these invitations? " 

" They can do nothing about them. The invitations 
come spontaneously. The making up of the list is an- 
other mystery. The biggest man in the country cannot 
get 'next' to us unless he's wanted — nor can his 
friends bring him forward. 

" You can write to Norton, if you desire, and suggest 
names. P^Aa^5 your suggestion will be acted upon. I 
sent your name to him, but I've no doubt that the pres- 
tige you have gained by your adroit work against the 
Standard Wool people secured the invitation for 
you." 

" Do you suppose they are represented? ' 

" Undoubtedly ! There's no direct representative 
at this gathering, but Reynolds, who will be here to- 
morrow, is the president of one of their railroads ; he 
can therefore be looked upon as a representative, and 
in all probability some of their men are present at every 
party held this week." 

A chill crept over me at this, and Ormsby said : 
" You look grave, Elliott. What's the trouble? " 

I paused a few moments, and then said : " Sup- 
posing they are back of Norton in this ! What assur- 
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ance have any of us that they are keeping faith with us 
an?" 

"I don't know that I understand just what you 
mean, Elliott." 

" Suppose that, for some purpose, they should notify 
this party, or any one of us, that all is to go on as before, 
while all the other parties are notified that a — er — 
small panic is due. Don't you see what a terrible dis- 
advantage that would place us under? " 

" I see what you're looking out for, Elliott. Trouble, 
on account of your late very successful little experience 
with them. You think that they might take such an 
opportunity as this to even up matters with you. But 
look ! If you were misled, that way, how could you 
suflFer? You are the owner of a very large quantity of 
stock, of various kinds. If the prices fall ofif without 
your receiving warning in time, you'd still have your 
stocks, and the properties are still there. You're not 
one of the dear confiding public — believing, because I 
and a few others say so, that your property is worth 
twenty or thirty per cent, less to-morrow than it is to- 
day. You're under no obligation to sell. You'd simply 
lose the chance the others have — to sell at the top 
notch and buy in again at the lowest. 

" But the Standard Wool Company, if it is the lead- 
ing spirit of this scheme, would never do so foolish a 
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thing. If the plan once miscarries — if the men who 
attend these parties leam that any of them have been 
deceived — the whole thing is at an end. No reliance 
would be placed on it again, and no action taken." 

Knight left the next morning. He shook hands with 
me before getting into the car, and his keen little eyes 
glared fiercely from under his heavy eyebrows as he 
chuckled in his dry, hard way : " The man who beat 
the Standard Wool Company, ehl Better go into 
Iron, Elliott. Come and see me sometime." 

I don't think that the full bearing of this matter, or 
scheme — I know not what to call it — came fully over 
me until I was on my train, bound for home. Then I 
had time to ponder over it — the mystery of its organiza- 
tion, for organization there certainly must be, and the 
gigantic scope of its influence and operation. It was stu- 
pendous — overpowering ! A few handsf ul of men at 
little social gathering? , determining a change in busi- 
ness conditions which would transfer millions of dollars 
of invested savings and earnings to themselves. The 
whole industrial system of this great country under 
tribute to the " Two Hundred ! " 

I was so engrossed with these stupendous thoughts 
that when the conductor asked for my ticket I handed 
him one without looking at it. He was a Toonsville 
man and of course knew me, and he glanced at the 
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pasteboard and grinned. I had handed him, by mis- 
take, a ticket I had purchased a week before for a 
lectiire at the West Side Church. 

"Much obliged, Mr. Elliott. I can't attend this 
myself, because I am on the late run, but Jack'U be 
glad to take it in." And he actually slipped it into his 
^est pocket, holding out his other hand for my railroad 
ticket! I don't know when I lost a half-dollar so 
carelessly before. 

Rainsford came in early the morning after my ar- 
rival home. " Richard," he said : " If you're going 
into that affair of Lorsford's you'd better nail it at 
once." 
" How's that ? " I inquired, sharply. 
" He told me yesterday," replied Rainsford, " that 
he should go to Cleveland in a day or two if you didn't 
dedde. He's got wind of some parties there, I believe, 
who fed interested in the matter. Of course, you don't 
need any advice from me, but I'll say this, that if you 
go into it I'll take up a slice of the stock, very 
readily." 

So I found that, the instant I got back to my office, 
I had to do pretty deep thinking again. Lorsford was 
the owner of a fairly large factory for making agricul- 
tural tools. The business had been left him by his 
father, who had died a few years before, and the son, 
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who was almost too energetic and enterprising, had 
driven the business hard, overrunning his capital. He 
was now trying to turn it into a stock company. The 
assets inventoried fairly — $600,000 — and just be- 
fore going to Beulah Falls, I had made up my mind to 
go into it on that basis. But now, of course, I felt differ- 
ently. I was very certain, from the opinions expressed 
at the Hollands' party, that a sliunp would occur very 
soon, and one of my first thoughts, after that party, had 
been that, if I could keep Lorsford hanging ofif for two 
or three months, values would be down and I could 
make much better terms. 

But now, it appeared that he would brook no further 
delay ; and as I had a special desire to get control of his 
factory, in order to carry out a cherished plan, I found 
myself m the cruel dilemma of being compelled to come 
to his terms, — unless I could happily hit upon some 
plan to " make good." 

I suppose I was unusually preoccupied at luncheon 
that day, for my wife said : 

"What is it, Richard? What weighty matter is 
troubling you now? " 

I always had a great knack of arguing to myself, and 
during the two years we had been married, I had got 
into a similar habit of arguing with my wife, — without, 
of course, expecting any answers or suggestions from 
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her. Elfrida was a good listener, and never bothered 
me with frivolous remarks or interferences. 

"Here's this affair of Lorsford's," I repUed. "H 
I buy now I've got to pay $600,000. If I could 
stave him off for six months I could easily get in for 
$500,000 or less." 

" Isn't it worth the $600,000, Richard? I thought 
the other day you said that it was." 

I was somewhat surprised, as I didn't suppose she 
had paid any such attention to figures as that. 
" Well, I suppose it is now, but it may not be after 
a — " and I stopped short. It would never do to have 
my wife repeating any surmise of hard times ahead. I 
wanted to unload some stocks before that idea got 
abroad. 

She looked at me curiously and said : " If you are 
needing money, Richard, there is $50,000 of mine which 
will be available next week. Ciutis notified me while 
you were away that he would be ready to take up his 
mortgage." 

This was a good suggestion. It would, undoubtedly, 
be a good investment for the $50,000, — and it would, 
of course, be under my control. 

That night I perfected my plan; and when Lorsford 
called on me next day, I made my proposition. 

"The property inventories $600,000, the encum- 
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brances amount to $500,000, and that leaves your equity 
$100,000, which you propose to take in stock in the new 
company. Is that it? " 

"That's it, Mr. EUiott." 

" WeU, then, this is what FU do. I wiU form this 
company and capitalize it at $600,000. I'll guarantee 
to sell five hundred thousand stock at par — mind, 
not a dollar less; the other one hundred thousand is 
to be held in the treasury for one year. You will con- 
tinue as manager, and if, at the end of the year, you 
show a dividend of six per cent., the $100,000 in stock 
shall be delivered to you. Your books show a profit 
of eight per cent, for the past three years, so this seems 
like a very safe proposition for you." 

He was evidently startled by this plan and looked 
pretty blank. " I don't see," said he, " why that stock 
should not be delivered to me at once. Do you suppose, 
Mr. EUiott, that I shall relax my effort to continue 
these excellent profits? " 

" Not at all ! I have no such idea. But it's this way, 
— if I go into this thing, I want it to be an absolutely 
solid and conservative company. I don't want one drop 
of water in the stock. I don't want any juggling with 
preferred stock and common stock, and all that — and 
I believe you do not." 

" I certainly do not, Mr. Elliott," he said, emphatic- 
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ally. '' This was my father's business, and I have 
hoped that I could hand it down to my son, — but I 
would rather sell out and get out than be mixed up in 
anything of that sort ! " 

" Well, then," I continued, " as I have just said, I 
will guarantee to sell $500,000 of stock strictly at par. 
But in order to do this — in the absence of any cus- 
tomary inducements — I must show an unusually safe 
investment; and the plan I have proposed will be a 
guarantee to my friends which could hardly be sur- 
passed." 

He said he would sleep over the matter and see me 
the next day. The upshot of it all was that he agreed 
to my proposition, and the company was formed without 
delay. Rainsford took one thousand shares, my wife 
five hundred, and I took up the balance myself, as 
I was determined to have absolute control of this matter. 

On the day that our articles of incorporation were 
filed, I received a letter from Mr. Holland which read 
as follows: 

" My dear Mr. Elliott : — After proper consid- 
eration I have concluded that, in view of the decidedly 
gloomy outlook for business in the immediate future, 
I should hardly feel inclined to invest in the man- 
ner spoken of when you were here. 
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" Wishing you every success in your undertaking, 
" I am very truly yours, 

" George Holland," 

This was what I had been looking for, and leaving 
any further details of organization in the hands of 
Rainsford and the lawyers, I took the night train for 
New York. My plans were fully formed. I had de- 
termined that no fear of the Standard Wool Company 
should prevent my taking the fullest possible advantage 
of this unparalleled opportunity for increasing my for- 
tune. For I argued to myself this way: "If the 
Wool Company are laying a trap for me, the worst 
they can do is to buy up all my stocks at the high price 
now prevailing, — and I shall have their good money 
in exchange. I can always invest again somewhere." 

So I instructed my brokers what to do. Cautiously 
they fed out my Liunber stock and my Seringford 
Power Company stock, at prices which sagged but 
little. Of course, as I was the only man connected 
with these companies who knew what was ahead, I was, 
naturally, the only one who was selling to any extent, 
and the matter went very satisfactorily. 

The financial reports showed a selling movement 
in most of the large industrial, but it was looked upon 
as a " bear " raid, and the public cheerfully refused to 
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get badly scared in the face of bright reports of crops 
and business. So that the prices went off but little. 

I stayed ten days in New York, returning to Toons- 
ville with but nominal amounts of stocks left, but with 
several millions of cash on deposit in New York, — a 
fact which would have caused me much anxious thought 
and consideration if I had not felt perfectly easy about 
the baigains which would shortly be easy to find. 

This was a very busy period of my life. I had to 
take up at once the organization and management of 
the Lorsford factory, the most important pomt, at first, 
being the selection of a suitable man for the position of 
secretary and treasurer. In order to carry out the plan 
I had in view, I required a man of peculiar character- 
istics, and I was very f ortimate in knowing such a one 
— Gustave Odell. He had previously done some 
work for me, of minor importance, but requiring very 
delicate handling, and I had found him decidedly 
efficient and — er — docile. 

Lorsford shook his head when I mentioned OdeQ. 
" Of course, Mr. Elliott," said he, " you and your 
friends will fill that position as you think best, but I 
hope you will not appoint this man ! " 

" Why so? " I asked. " What do you know against 
him?" 

" Nothing whatever, but he docs not impress me 
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favourably. I would urge you most strongly to make 
the strictest inquiries into his antecedents." 

" I have satisfied mjrself as far I desire to," I answered, 
coldly. And Lorsford shrugged his shoulders, and said 
no more. I had determined that Odell should be the 
secretary, and of course he was appointed. 

I called the new official to a private interview a few 
days later, and after some conversation as to his new 
duties, I said: 

" Odell, you probably know the terms of Mr. Lors- 
ford's agreement with this company ! " 

" I am not sure that I do, precisely." 

" Well, of course, you know that he takes charge of 
the production — the management of the factory; all 
office business being in your hands. He has undertaken 
to so manage the manufacturing costs as to earn a divi- 
dend of six per cent, this next year; if he does he is to 
receive $100,000 in stock, — which is now held in the 
treasury. Failing to earn that dividend, the stock 
remains the property of this company." 

Odell looked down with half-dosed eyes, and made 
no remark; evidently expecting me to go on. 

" Of course," I continued, '* it will be your duty to 
aid him in this task to the best of your ability." 

He made no response to this. He was a wonderfully 
discreet man, possessed of the unusual tact of knowing 
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*^Ow to say nothing at the proper tune, — but he was 
looking keenly at me now. 

" I fear," said I, after a short pause, " that Lors- 
foid is somewhat optimistic. I don't feel quite so 
sure about the earnings as he does. However, if he 
should fail in this — if no dividend is made — although 
the company would be minus the $30,000, it would 
hold the $100,000 to make good. I had to make that 
arrangement to protect my friends, you know." 

Odell was silent a few moments while we sat looking 
into each other's eyes. Then he drew a long breath 
as a peculiar glitter came into his eyes. 

" Your friends will be protected all right, Mr. 
Elliott, providing — " 

" Providing what ? " I asked, sharply. 

'* Providing Mr. Lorsford is not one of them ! " he 
retorted, with a low laugh. 

I smiled uneasily, but I saw that he and I understood 
each other, which was the main point. 

Nearly two months passed without any striking in- 
dications of the results of our house-parties, and the 
decision of the " Two Hundred," as Ormsby had 
termed them, although large sales of the heavy in- 
dustrial stocks had been made, and the prices had 
suffered accordingly. At last, however, a paragraph 
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was given out by the Associated Press and generally^ 
inserted with big head-lines. It stated that one of ther* 
great trunk lines had laid off three hundred men in its- 
repair shops, giving as the reason, a necessary curtail- 
ment of expenses. 

That was the first shot. Knight, of the Enterprise 
Iron Works, was the next to fall in line; an interview 
being published in which he stated that their orders 
were thousands of dollars less than at the corresponding 
time of the previous year, and intimating a probable 
shut down of at least three of their plants, and possibly 
five. 

Then the calamity stories came in fast. From the 
great cotton mills of New England and the furniture 
factories of Michigan; from the steel industries of 
Pennsylvania and the copper mines of Superior; from 
the great manufacturers of electrical supplies and from 
the big locomotive shops ; wherever men were employed 
in large numbers, — wherever the stock was pa)ring 
good dividends and fetching good prices, — the news 
emanated of falling orders — of proposed retrenchment 
and curtailment. 

The incipient panic spread rapidly and the bankers 
were our best assistants. Ormsby had truly said that it 
was xmnecessary to bring them into the drde of the 
"Two Hundred," — that they'd fall into line at the 
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least hint of trouble. And they did. Their fingers 
tightened over the dollars as quickly and surely as the 
tiny leaflets of the sensitive plant spring together, at 
the brushing of a feather; and business interests felt 
it instantly. Those who didn't talk blue on general 
prindples, soon found some advantage in doing so. 
The cotton dealers whined about a short crop and ad- 
vanced prices — the grain operators talked about 
" rust " and tried to boost old wheat. A great furniture 
company in Grand Rapids cancelled — by mutual 
arrangement — a contract with us for a million feet 
of oak lumber; and the newspapers, from ocean to 
ocean, made that fact a head-liner. 

Two weeks later we commenced shipping on this 
contract, — but I never saw an item in any paper 
about that. I took care that it didn't get into our locals. 
But the furniture people got their men scared, and 
cut wages, and when we resumed it was at a ten per 
cent, reduction. 

Knight, of the Enterprise Iron Works, sustained his 
reputation and struck out hard. He laid off six thou- 
sand men at one time, and when he called them in 
again two weeks later, it was imder a severe cut in 
wages for the entire force of twenty thousand men. 
After that, the plants ran overtime for a couple of 
months, to make up production. 
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" He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good." 
The stocks kept falling — falling; until, some five or 
six months later when I was keenly watching their 
progress, I concluded that the bottom was near, and 
commenced to buy in ; with the result that I had shortly 
gained as much as I had previously held at prices 
aggregating one and a half million dollars less than I 
had sold for. 

So the year passed. Unrivalled in its light on new 
business methods, in its gifts of power, of wealth, and 
of valuable experience. The disease was checked. 
Thousands of small irresponsible speculative schemes 
had disappeared, and legitimate business sprang again 
into vigorous activity. Enormous wealth had changed 
owners, shifting from timid, hesitating hands, to those 
of strength and entei5)rise. The strong had become 
stronger — the weak weaker. New and important 
combinations appeared among the railroads, and hun- 
dreds of small industrial concerns had been absorbed 
by the greater ones. 

I had paid pretty close attention to the Lorsford 
Machine Works during the year, and often had to use 
my best efforts to soothe Lorsford, who seemed very 
much dissatisfied with the secretary. " He is not com- 
petent, Mr. Elliott ! " he said to me, savagely. " He is 
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snaking contracts for material at higher prices than we 
Ought to pay, in spite of my protests." 

I answered sternly, " I consider it very necessary to 
put quality in the goods before anything eke. Nothing 
Mrill so surely bring a good reputation, and that means 
good profits." 

" I am afraid it will wipe out the profits before we 
get the reputation ! " he growled, moodily. 

But of course I could not allow him to displace 
Odell. He was my choice, and he remained. 

By steadfastly following this policy, therefore, it was 
not surprising that, at the end of the first year, when 
an inventory had been taken and the books balanced, 
to find that, at the most, we could not declare a dividend 
of over two per cent. Lorsford came into my oflSce on 
the day the report was made up. He was very pale, 
and I could see that he was struggling hard to keep 
down his excitement. 

" Have you seen the report, Mr. Elliott ? " he asked 
in a trembling voice. 

" I have," I replied, sympathetically. 

"What does it mean?" he demanded, huskily. 
" There must be some error ! Some mistake ! It can- 
not be possible that, with the business we have done, 
the profits are not larger than $10,000 ! " 

" I fear there is no mistake, Lorsford. I have always 
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found our accounts kept in excellent shape. I cannot 
say that I am greatly surprised at the figures." 

" You cannot mean that, Elliott ! You surely don't 
mean thatl Odell has not done as I advised about 
supplies, but even that could not have caused this 
fearful shortage." 

" I consider that Odell has acted wisely," I retorted, 
sharply. '' You must remember that business has been 
depressed, and that we have not yet got the prices for 
the goods which we had been led to expect." 

His face flushed deeply and a hot retort sprang to his 
lips, but he repressed it and dropped his head into his 
hands. 

" I am sorry for this, Lorsford," I continued, after a 
pause. " It's a little disappointment to you, no doubt ; 
as it will also be to the stockholders." 

" They have their capital left," he said, almost 
fiercely. " I have nothing I " 

His face was pallid, and his fingers twitched con- 
vulsively as he tore pieces from a paper he held in his 
hand, letting them flutter to the floor. 

" It is thirty years this month, Elliott, since my 
father started this business. That was in the old build- 
ing, which is now the paint shop. I was but a boy, then, 
and he used to talk to me about it all and say that it 
would be * Lorsford and Son ' some day. That's the 
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Vray I've talked to my boy. And this is the end ! Thirty 
^ears of hustle, hard work, and thought, thrown 
sway ! " 

" You went too fast, Lorsford," I said as gently as I 
could. " You ran ahead of your profits." 

He moaned dismally, and agam dropped his head 
down on to his hands. After a short pause he rose to 
his feet and stumbled unsteadily from the room. 

" Through wisdom is a house builded, and by imder- 
standing it is established." Lorsford had neither. 
He had been trying to nm a business with $100,000, 
which required, at least, $500,000. He would have 
inevitably been bankrupt, before this time, if I had not 
come to his assistance. He had been saved from the 
disgrace of failure, and his credit was preserved, even 
if his capital was gone. 

" I suppose he doesn't look at it that way," I said to 
my wife, as we were talking over the report that evening. 

She made no reply, but sat tapping her foot on the 
floor. Presently she asked : " That property was 
valued at $600,000, when the company took it — was 
it not, Richard?" 

" Property is worth just as much as the dividends 
show it to be worth ! " I answered. " According to 
the profit we've made this year, the plant isn't worth 
over $100,000." 
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" And yet this plant paid $40,000 last year, Richard^ 
and isn't it reasonable to suppose that, with the return 
of good times, and with good management, it can do the 
same again?" 

" Possibly," I replied, shortly, as I rose to go to my 
study. " I intend to take the management myself, 
after this." 

I did not care to pursue the matter further, just 
then. My wife had displayed a remarkable interest and 
imderstanding in business affairs, during the past year, 
and I had often noted with surprise how vastly she 
had improved since she had been living with me. 

Still she was not, of course, closely in touch with 
up-to-date business methods, and explanations would 
often be awkward and productive of no particular 
good. She had proved to be an excellent wife, but she 
had her own little matters of church and society, there- 
fore it seemed imnecessary for her to dip too deeply 
into the details and routine of modem business. 

I was engaged in my study the third evening after 
our conversation, preparing the outlines of a lecture 
on "Helps and Opportunities," when she came into 
the room. 

" Richard," she said. " I called on the Lorsfords 
this afternoon. You know Helen was a schoolmate of 
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" I believe I have heard so," I replied. 

" Mr. Lorsford is very sick, Richard. Did you know 
that?" 

"I heard something of the kind, and thought I 
iTOuld go to see him; but I've been very busy — very 
busy, indeed. What's wrong with him?" 

She was standing looking at me earnestly, but made 
no reply. 

" Why do you not take a seat? " I asked — a trifle 
impatiently, perhaps. She stepped a little nearer to my 
table, but remained standing. 

" Oh, Richard ! They are in great distress. He has 
nothing left — nothing! Even the beautiful home is 
mortgaged." 

" He has himself to blame," I said, uneasily. " He 
was ambitious, and ran to the end of his rope too 
quickly. The jerk has taken him off his feet." 

There was a pause for a few moments. Then my 
wife said (her voice trembled a little, I think) : " There 
was gloom and despair when I went to that home, 
Richard, but when I left, the sunshine had again entered 
it." 

I looked up in startled amazement. " What do you 
mean? " I demanded. 

" I told them — do not be angry, Richard, imtil you 
have heard me through — that five himdred shares of 
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the Machine Works stock had been transferred to his 
name — that he still possessed an interest in the 
business." 

" What I " I gasped. " You have transferred your 
own stock to him?" — but there was no need for 
repetition. The words seemed to bum into my brain* 
Fifty thousand dollars thrown away I In my dismay 
and righteous wrath at this stupendous folly I could 
find no fitting words with which to express myself. I 
glared at her as she stood there, her hands clasped 
before her. And amazing as it may seem, I even at 
that moment seemed to catch a glimpse of that quality 
in her which made her, as I had been told, the best 
beloved woman in Toonsville. 

She stepped to my side and dropped on her knees, 
clasping mine with her hands. There was no tremble 
in her voice, now — the words came dear and low : 

" Oh, my husband ! Are there not the vast forests 
and mines; the great factories and the industries of 
men? Splendid the man and splendidly endowed, 
who turns these into wealth ! Must there always be dis- 
appointment for others? Broken homes and blighted 
Uves? Must the poimd of flesh be always taken? 
Heaven has not endowed all alike. The strong should 
use his strength according to his adversary. 

" Then at the last, when his own strength wanes, 
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when his eyes grow dun, and his hands are groping, — 
his past mercy and forbearance will rise up as a shield. 
His good deeds will be his blessing. The great Jehovah 
will be his champion and his comforter." 

Now what wovld be the use of bringing up any 
argument against such stuff as that I I simply had to 
swallow my bitter indignation and disgust, consoling 
myself with the thought that, in the ever-recurring 
cyde of events, my opportunity would probably come 
to square the matter in another way. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

" THE king's wrath IS AS THE ROARING OF A UON" 

Although I had permitted myself to engage in this 
Lorsford Machine enterprise, I never, for a moment, 
relaxed my energetic management of the Consolidated 
Lumber Company. I was constantly alert for its inter- 
ests; constantly strengthening it at various points, 
and ever watchful for opportunities to extend its 
operations. 

It was in line with this policy that I devised a plan 
for extension and laid it before Rainsford, one of the 
directors. 

" I am afraid of it, Dick," he said, after hearing the 
outlines of the scheme, " and I wish you were, also ! " 

There could be no doubt about his earnestness. 
Twice the little wreaths from his cigar had grown 
smaller and smaller — then flickered out entirely ; an 
imheard-of thing with him. It was not because our 
conversation had been so animated; there had been 
but little said. I had made my proposition and he sat 
staring at the great dump of pines on the opposite 
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bank of the river. He struck another match and for- 
getting why, gazed at it until the flame reached his 
fingers — and then dropped it; while I, equally ab- 
sorbed, was trying to feel afraid, but could not. I was 
too intent upon bringing him to my way of thinking. 

We were good friends, Rainsford and I, for, although 
he was my wife's father and old enough to be mine, our 
tastes and pursuits were similar and we had become 
real chums. 

Living together in his fine old homestead, my keen 
love for the beautiful grounds and gardens, for the 
horses and stock which were his delight and pride, was 
but the reflection of his own. This had bound us to- 
gether, I think, from the first. And now there was an- 
other link — his grandchild, my son, who was just now 
laying out a toy farm on the great veranda, insistently 
calling our attention to the " ten-acre lot," or the 
" brindled bull, as fierce as grandpa's ! " 

Twisted and deformed from his birth, little Dickie — 
the name was my wife's choice — was the object upon 
whom all our love, our care, and our sadness focussed. 

Thank God! the boy's cruel aflMction was some- 
what offset by his inheritance of his mother's face and 
disposition. His companionship was a continual de- 
light, when we could dismiss all thought of his future. 

" Poor little chap ! " said Rainsford, as his eyes 
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turned to the child. " We must be careful, Dick, for 
his sake. He must never have to butt up against the 
things we have had to fight." 

A little shiver of fear stole over me and there was a 
long pause. Then Rainsford said, pointing to the 
quiet river flowing past the edge of the orchard : 

" Look at that water, Dick. Just here you could 
fish it with the daintiest fly-line ever thrown. A few 
miles down, the mightiest man who lives could not, with 
the keenest sabre, cut the stream running through the 
flume. That's the Standard Wool Company — at 
one moment quiet and peaceful as that river, the next 
— an irresistible fury of concentrated force. If you 
and I cross their path again, we shall be but chips in 
the flood." 

" I do not consider that my project wifl bring us across 
their path, Rainsford, — their contracts expired this 
spring and they make no attempt to renew them. 
They've abandoned the field. K it were not so I should 
not suggest butting in. And it is for the sake of our 
own great company here — the Consolidated Lumber 
Company — that I insist on the necessity of getting 
control of the Michigan and Wisconsin territory. The 
Standard Wool people have protected us right along — 
now we must protect ourselves, or suffer ruinous 
competition." 
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" What do you mean by that? " 

" For five years the Standard Wool Company has 
had contracts with nearly all the lumber men of those 
two States for the entire cut of oak timber. We 
own the great oak belt here in Indiana. Together, 
we have had absolute control of the production of the 
country. The Wool people have followed our lead in 
prices, right along. They have raised as we have raised 
— have never attempted to force sales — and have 
watched the consumption and demand as scientifically 
as we have. Has not that been protection for us? 
Can you for one moment suppose that, as soon as all 
those mill men, little and big, are marketing their own 
lumber, the prices will not suflFer severely? There's 
not ten per cent, of those men who have facilities for 
knowing accurately the demand at various parts of the 
country, nor do they understand the importance of 
knowing. Their anxiety is to turn their logs into money 
without delay, and there'll be a dozen of them rushing 
to every big customer, instead of the customers coming 
to us, as they now have to. Next season's cut. Rains- 
ford, will drop twenty-five per cent, in price, unless we 
take a hand in." 

" That's all supposing that the Standard Wool folks 
drop out, Dick ; which I very much doubt." 

" They've got to. The mill men refxise to make new 
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contracts, excepting at a big advance. They say that 
the Standard people have had all the profit for five 
years, and they intend to take some of it now them- 
selves." 

" Then how on earth do you expect to get into it, 
Dick?" 

" By taking advantage of conditions which the Wool 
people have evidently overlooked. By showing the 
mill owners a way to increase profits without increas- 
ing the prices. You know that oak groves are scattered 
in those States, and the sawmill men own but little of 
the standing timber. That belongs chiefly to the farm- 
ers, who get out the logs as they are clearing up, and 
sell them to the mills. Now, if we get these mill men 
together, and induce them to come to a pleasant little 
imderstanding among themselves, — that they pay 
only a set and uniform price for those logs, — that 
they cut out the competition they've always made, and 
met with, in buying, — they can increase their profits 
very materially and very easily. * A penny saved is a 
penny earned.' Of course, I don't mean that there 
should be a trust, or any such organization — no 
papers or written agreements — or anything that can 
be looked into; simply a verbal agreement among 
these men to buy the logs at their own fig- 
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"Cattle Trust tactics, eh?" said Rainsford, with a 



"Precisely! They're just as feasible with logs as 
with cattle." 

" Well, I don't see yet where you come in." 

" I'm coming to that. I organize a company, to act 
as selling and financial agents. We will contract for the 
entire output of such mill men as are willing to sell that 
way. We will make liberal cash advances on the 
lumber, as fast as it is sawed and graded. And we will 
also act as selling agents for the mill owners. I believe 
that they can all be easily brought to see the great 
benefit of the sales, and consequently the prices, being 
imder one control. They will, at once, be in a position 
where they can buy at their own figures and sell at 
their own figures. If they can't see wealth in that 
they don't deserve to." 

" It looks like a good, common-sense plan, Dick," said 
Rainsford, slowly. " But I don't see where your new 
company stands for any brilliant profits. Apparently 
the mill men will take both ends." 

" Apparently they will," I agreed. " That's the way 
I want it to look. But don't you see, that the men who 
advance the money, in such a deal as this, will be the 
men who, sooner or later, will absorb the whole? Op- 
portunities will occur, or can be made, to buy out the 
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little fellows, and the big men will undoubtedly take 
stock in our selling company; binding themselves to- 
gether and making the strongest of combinations with 
us. It will be but a question of time and careful manipu- 
lation when the whole lumber output is controlled by 
one management — and that, ours I" 

Still Rainsford shook his head. " I'm afraid of it, 
Dick. There'll be weak points for a long time — open- 
ings where the Standard Wool folks can butt in and 
hammer you immercifuUy. Don't imagine that they 
have forgotten, — that's absurd. When they can hurt 
you badly enough, you'll hear from them. Then, 
it's going to be a gigantic task to organize all 
those little mill owners. Such men are often more 
difficult to handle than the big men." 

" That don't worry me a particle," said I, con- 
fidently. " If I can get the big men together, the 
little fellows will have to come in, or — be wiped out 
completely! We'll make the terms for them, and 
they'll have to agree. You forget that we have the 
whole weight of our tremendous company down here, to 
throw in ! By imderselling the market on one season's 
cut we could wash out all the small fry — absolutely I " 

But Rainsford was firm. " There are plenty of ways 
to invest money, Dick, without butting against that 
big company. Better let it alone I " 
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I did not feel in any way discouraged at this. It was 
always Rainsford's way to shy at a new deal, like a 
green horse at a locomotive ; but when he got used to 
it, and decided to join in, he was the locomotive hun- 
self and everything had to stand aside. 

So I commenced alone to make some preparations 
toward the organization of what I believed would 
become ultimately one of the most powerful business 
combinations of the coimtry. I was by no means fool- 
ish enough to sneer at Rainsford's misgiving about the 
Standard Wool Company. Their agent, John Strang, 
was as vividly before me as when his massive impres- 
siveness filled my little oflSce at Seringford. But there 
was no fear in my heart, — nothing but caution. And 
I argued to myself this way : " Here is my wealth, 
divided between two great enterprises. The Etna 
Farm Implement Company and The Consolidated 
Limiber Company. If the Standard people should use 
all their tremendous power against me on this new 
lumber deal, and beat me there, I should still have 
the great Implement Company to handle and develop. 
My eggs are not all in one basket — nor do I intend 
them to get there 1 " 

My first step was to send my secretary, Odell, into 
Michigan and Wisconsin with instructions to buy, if 
he could, a number of the small, scattered sawmills, 
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a list of which I gave him. I realized the importance of 
having a large property interest before I approached 
the big mill men with my plans. Odell was an in- 
valuable man. He was as careful and diplomatic as I 
should have been, myself; and in a few months had 
secured properties, in the sections he visited, amounting 
to over a million dollars in value. 

Then I went up into that country, myself, and com- 
menced my missionary work among the great mill 
owners. My position as president of the well-known 
and powerful Indiana company ensured careful at- 
tention to my plan, wherever I went, — but that was all. 
The persuasion had to be induced and consent gained 
by the most patient, unremitting work. Suspicions 
had to be allayed, doubts dispelled, greed satisfied, 
ambition aroused, and existing feelings of rivalry 
smoothed over. Never had I put such earnest, faithful, 
and wearisome work into any imdertaking. But suc- 
cess finally came. One by one these men admitted the 
splendid possibilities of my plan, and as we talked it 
over together, and our consultations probed deeper 
and deeper, our enthusiasm increased, and the splendid 
faith and fervour which build up the magnificent en- 
terprises of our country imbued all of us. A charter 
was secured forthe "Northwestern Lumber Company," 
empowering it to buy, sell, and manufacture lumber. 
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own vessels and steamboats, and build and equip rail- 
roads and mills, the nominal capital being $20,000,000. 

I had no idea, at first, of taking up subscriptions for 
more than half a million of stock, — including the 
amoimt I should take myself. I considered that sum 
ample working capital for the first season. To my dis- 
may, however, the big mill owners stampeded. Every 
one was eager to take much larger blocks than I had 
talked of, and I suddenly found myself in a position 
where success threatened to be very embarrassing. In 
the many industries which I had promoted, I had never 
run up against this condition; and now I was fairly 
puzzled at it. As Odell said, there was something 
uncanny about it all. 

" You've talked it up better than you thought, Mr. 
Elliott," he said. " With a little pressure you could 
unload five millions, at least." 

" And what good would that do me? " I replied, a 
trifle ill-naturedly, perhaps. " The money will have 
to go into the treasury, and we can't possibly make use 
of so much for two or three seasons yet. We couldn't 
earn a dividend on it, and the standing of the stock 
would suffer severely. Here's nearly two millions sub- 
scribed for now, and in consequence I have myself got 
to subscribe for over two millions more, in order to 
keep control. I must do that at any cost 1 " 
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There was a queer little twinkle in Odell's eyes, as 
I said this, and I looked at him suspiciously. No 
doubt he perceived it, and he said, hastily : 

" I suppose it wouldn't do to cut down the subscrip- 
tions?" 

" What do you think about that yourself ? " I retorted. 

He was slow with his answer, and when it came he 
did not look squarely at me. 

" I don't think it would be wise, — you'll have to 
give reasons, and there might be a quick reaction. It 
might be very easy, at this stage, Mr. Elliott, to upset 
the whole thing." 

I thought that way myself, but somehow, I hated to 
have him voice the same opinion. I felt troubled and 
nervous. My unemployed capital, when I started this 
operation, was a million and a half, and I had con- 
sidered it ample. Over a million of this had been ab- 
sorbed in the various mill properties I had bought, 
and now I should have to raise two millions more in 
order to hold control of the new stock. 

I felt this to be absolutely necessary. These Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin mill owners, if they had control, 
could at any time bring up some rivalry with my big 
Indiana company. Then, I might find that this infant, 
which I had brought into life, was turned into a power- 
ful enemy. I thought bitterly of the selfishness and 
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ingratitude displayed by mankind when dollars are 
in the balance, and I resolved that, at any sacrifice, I 
would protect my lumber interests, and hold the reins 
over this new company, as I already held them over 
that in Indiana. 

I again opened up the subject to Rainsford, but 
found him immovable. 

" I'm getting old, Dick, and lazy. I've got all I 
want to look after, now. This is too big a thing for me 
to get into at my age. It would worry me." 

So I had to turn to the Etna Implement Company. 
I owned almost the entire issue of stock — one million 
— but this stock had never been offered to the public, 
and consequently, had no established market value. It 
had paid five per cent, for two years, and I had 
intended, during the ensuing year, to introduce it on 
the market in small lots; but it was with much doubt 
that I now pondered on the prospect of realizing any 
fair price if I suddenly put out a large block of it. 

This had to be done, however, so I went to New 
York, and, after consultation with my broker, settled 
upon an asking price of 85, offering a couple of thou- 
sand shares as a feeler. 

In all my career I had been singularly free from im- 
kind criticism from the financial writers. Of course 
some of my promotions had been looked into pretty 
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thoroughly, but always in a spirit of fairness. I was 
ill prepared, therefore, for the storm aroused by the 
offer of this little block of Etna stock. The fiercest 
denunciations, both of the stock and of myself, were 
made. Statements were published showing that it was 
nine-tenths water, and figures given to prove them. 
Although this was about true, it ought not to have 
affected the value, as we were paying good dividends. 
But charges were also made, in the plainest terms, that 
those dividends had never been earned. 

I was stunned and bewildered. Beyond a few him- 
dred shares sold privately the whole thing fell flat. 
We could not obtain an offer at any price. Ten days 
later we tried again, — and brought on another stoim, 
more violent and disastrous than the first. It was 
simply savage. 

" The lion is aroused, Dick," said Rainsford. 
" Standard Wool is back of all this. Your little offer 
of stock would never have fetched more than a few 
lines of notice, unless there was some mighty influence 
at work. They're awake, Dick, and growling. Get 
imder cover while you can ! " 

"And let the Northwestern go?" I demanded, 
fiercely. 

" Certainly 1 Don't put another dollar in. Keep 
yourself well in hand to protect your interests here. If 
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you spread out they'll attack you all along the line. 
And when they do, Dick, they'll clean you up." 

How rarely it is that advice or warnings are given to 
a man at just the right time, or in just the right way. 

Rainsford could not have got at me in a worse manner 
or at a worse moment. It was the " I told you so ! " of 
a nagging woman — the red rag to a bull. He flung 
this detestable Wool Company at me without the slight- 
est allusion to the ability I had already shown to pro- 
tect myself from it. He ignored, entirely, the splendid 
manner in which, five years previously, I had rescued 
our own great company from that giant monoply, and 
had also squeezed them to the tune of nearly $3,000,000 
— a share of which he was himself now enjoying. And 
now, at the first suspicion of a new growl from them, he 
advised me to lie down and give up ! I was furious. 
I did not hesitate to say a few things to him in a manner 
which threw him into astonishment and dismay. Then 
I left him stammering out something which was prob- 
ably an apology — I neither heard nor cared. 

Yet, down in my heart I felt that he was right. I 
could not hide from myself the fact that my position 
was full of weak points, which, if the Standard Company 
had knowledge of them, would surely invite attack. 

I passed a miserable night, pacing my study until 
early dawn, — weighing this point and that — calcu- 
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lating my resources — deciding first on one plan then 
on another, till I flung myself on a lounge thoroughly 
exhausted, but with my mind as thoroughly determined. 
I would fight it out I 

The next day I started for New York, taking with 
me my certificates of stock in the Consolidated Lumber 
Company, and, with these as collateral, I raised the 
$2,000,000 which I required for the Northwestern 
Company. It was a bitter business — pledging this 
stock. The great Lumber Company had been my 
creation. My ambition and my greatest interests were 
centred in its development and enlargement, and this 
temporaray parting with my certificates weighed 
heavily upon me. 

I cheered up, however, on the westward journey, my 
thoughts running on the splendid possibilities of the 
ultimate combination of the two companies. Going 
direct to Michigan, I completed the organization of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, and then returned 
to Toonsville. 

A few days later I was attacked in an unexpected 
manner. A Boston broker, named Bilson, published 
a signed article, bitterly attacking the Consolidated 
Lumber Company — analyzing our last statement and 
discrediting the figures. This was shortly followed by 
another attack from the same pen, containing the story 
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of my deal in the little mill below Seringford, — which 
I had bought for $5,000 and turned over to the Power 
Company for $200,000. The details were given ac- 
curately, even to the name and identity of Pdeg 
Cheever, my agent in the matter. I was astounded and 
dismayed at this. For nearly ten years the history of 
this deal had been a secret, known only to myself and 
to Peleg. Never had I heard any allusion to it before, 
and now it was held up against me by this man, Bilson, 
whom I had never seen nor had any dealings with, 
whatever. He intimated that my stock in the Power 
Company and other companies had been acquired by 
the ruin of nimiberless small investors, one of them, 
Gratley, having shot himself in consequence. The 
whole story was a fabrication of half-truths and false 
deductions; the purport being to injure, through me, 
the character of the enterprises in which I was engaged. 

Of course, I understood perfectly that he was the 
agent of the Standard Wool Company, hired for the 
dirty work on which he was engaged, and it would have 
annoyed me but little, personally, — but my wife 1 I 
could see that she was greatly distressed. 

" Tell me that there is no truth in this miserable 
story, Richard! It cannot be so! You have never 
done these dreadful things ! " 

" There is just a trifle of truth woven through it all/* 
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I replied, as calmly as I could. " I sold that mill-site 
as the fellow states, and there were good and siiffident 
reasons at the time that the transaction should not 
appear in my name. There was nothing wrong about 
it. It was dear business, all through." 

" And the rest of it, Richard. About Gratley and 
the others. What does it all mean? " 

" * Man's goings are of the Lord; how can a man 
then, understand his own way? ' How am I respon- 
sible for all those things, Elfrida? Men speculate, or 
handle their affairs imwisely, then, when disaster 
comes, any man who has had successful dealings with 
them is suspected of unfair methods." 

She sat with her chin resting on her hand, looking 
intently at the window — not through it — while I 
dwelt upon the best things to quiet her mind. I valued 
my wife's good opinion, as any man should. It is the 
source from which comes rest and confidence, even 
though its conservatism gives no inspiration for new 
projects. Presently she looked at me and said : 

" Richard, is it all worth while? Would there not 
be far greater happiness in a moderate business, where 
this cruel envy and malice would not appear? " 

"There is no such business," I retorted, bitterly. 
" No matter how obscure a man may be, his faults, 
his shortcomings, and his misfortimes are public talk. 
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His good deeds, be they small or great, are whispered 
in secret until after his death. ' They praise the dead 
which are already dead, more than the living which are 
yet alive.* I built that great power plant at Seringford, 
and rescued the railways from bankruptcy. From a 
drowsy, improgressive farmers' village it has become a 
bright and prosperous manufacturing town. Real 
estate has trebled in value. But does any man ever 
mention me as the cause? They all read this man 
Bilson's articles, and laugh, or sneer — or else keep 
silent. No one points out the fact that I have nearly 
doubled the value of the great oak industry of this sec- 
tion — or that I have gathered together all the weak 
little tool factories, and made them into a strong and 
prosperous business — bringing more money into 
Toonsville than ever came in before." 

" Oh, Dick 1 my dear husband ! forgive me. I did 
not mean to overlook those things. I cannot overlook 
them. They are noble ! But I have seen you so har- 
assed and worried lately. Can you not rest content 
with all that splendid work and let others now do their 
share?" 

" Not yet, Elfrida. You would surely not ask me to 
lie down before this grasping company — to give up 
without an attempt at a struggle? " 

She made no reply, but there was a flash in her hand- 
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some eyes, and the answer I saw there thrilled me like 
strong wine. 

'' I'll fight them to the end, Elfrida," I said, ahnost 
in a whisper. " If they beat me it shall cost them 
dearly!" 

She slipped her hand into mine, squeezing it tightly. 
'* I have great faith in you, Dick 1 " she said with 
trembling voice. " Oh, if they would only fight fairly I 
If they only would not publish such cruel things 1 " 

" They feel that it is their only weapon," I answered, 
bitterly. " Their money was powerless against me 
before; now they are trying other tactics. They assail 
my character." 

After this the blows came fast. Consolidated Lum- 
ber stock was handled severely, and in two da)rs, on 
the Exchange, was hammered down six points. It did 
not seem possible that the Standard Wool people could 
so quickly have learned that I had pledged my stock. 
But if they did know it they had foimd my weakest 
point. If the. stock was driven down suflSciently, my 
loans would be called. I was entirely unprepared to 
take them up, and should be sold out. With the tor- 
ture of all this was the fearful suspicion that some 
traitor was in my camp. Another article was published 
by Bilson, scoring the Consolidated Company, sav- 
agely, and the figures given in all these writings were so 
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peculiar and so accurate as to leave no doubt that they 
were obtained from my private records. 

Only Rainsford and Odell were acquainted with 
these facts and figures — and both men were beyond 
suspicion. 

Truly I was in pitiable shape. I thought with bitter 
disgust on the treacherousness of the old adage about 
not putting all your eggs in one basket. I had obeyed 
implicitly, and, in consequence, my forces were divided 
when they should have been concentrated. My wealth 
was tied up here and there in various enterprises, and I 
could not command enough to protect this vital point 
which my enemies were attacking. Mesh after mesh 
of the net was being woven aroimd me, and I looked 
in vain for escape. 

Light came on one point — but it was the lightning- 
flash, leaving the darkness greater, blacker, and more 
appalling than before. Rainsford returned from a fly- 
ing trip to Cleveland, and when I saw him, his face was 
gloomy and thoughtful. 

''I saw Odell in Cleveland, Dick,'' he said, 
slowly. 

" Yes,'* I replied, " there are so many loose ends to 
be picked up just now, that I have to send him about 
considerably." 

" He was in bad company, Dickl " 
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"What's that?" I asked in surprise. "What do 
you mean?" 

"He was with John Strang, the Standard Wool 
agent." 

I could only gasp and stare. Rainsford continued: 

" It was in the park, Dick. I had to wait an hour 
for the train, so I strolled up there and caught sight 
of them seated together." 

" There's no possibility of a mistake? " I inquired, 
himgry for some little hope. 

"Not the slightest. I got dose to them without 
being observed, and the light was good. It was Odell 
with Strang! They talked earnestly for perhaps ten 
minutes after I saw them, and then parted, going in 
different directions." 

I dropped my head on to my hands. This was a 
harder blow to me than I had thought it possible for 
any man to give. Odell had been very dose to me for 
six years. He had been my confidant and ofttimes my 
adviser. As an executive I had never known his equal. 
Never had any plan entrusted to him gone awry through 
delay or inadvertence, and up to this moment I had 
doubted his faithfulness as little as that of my wife. 

My first feeling was of grief. My next of raging 
bitterness at the treachery. To what lengths will the 
love of money betray a man 1 I had always been liberal 
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with Odell — no disagreement on that point had ever 
arisen, and yet, for a little more sordid wealth (it must 
have been that) he had sold my secrets to my adver- 
saries, — had exposed the weakness of my position, 
— probably had even himself directed the attacks. I 
moaned in my bitter distress, and Rainsford pulled up 
a chair closer to me, 

" Dick ! I said that I would not go any deeper into 
this Lumber business, but I can't see a man treated 
this way. It's not a square deal. I wouldn't go in for 
my own sake, but I will for yours if there's a fighting 
chance of winning out. Brace up now, and tell me how 
you stand." 

I could not speak for several minutes. Rainsford 
had been so set in his previous determination, that this 
sudden offer of help, in the face of such disastrous con- 
ditions, nearly overcame me. This was not ordinary 
business friendship — it was the friendship of a brother 
for a brother — of a father for a son; and it sank 
into my heart, deep. 

I pressed my hand into his and I knew that there was 
no need to voice my appreciation of it all. " As in 
water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man." 

He could see what I felt. Presently I said : 

" It won't do, Rainsford. You mustn't be drawn 
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into this now. One of the family is enough. I should 
have taken your advice. But I did not, and now I must 
fight out of the scrape or go down." 

" What chance have you, Dick? " 

" Just one. I'll go over to Clevdand and see Elnight. 
You know Knight of the Enterprise Iron Works. I'll 
oflfer him the Etna Implement Works, outright. He is 
always open for business, — but I'll have to give him 
the plant, virtually. He's a terribly hard man. He's 
got almost imlimited capital, but if he buys he will set 
his own price, no doubt." 

"How much have you got to raise?" inquired 
Rainsford. 

" Two millions. I must have that amoimt, and have 
it quickly, to redeem my Limiber stock, before it is 
sold out." 

" Yes," said Rainsford, after a long pause. " You'd 
better see Knight. I couldn't raise anywhere near that 
amount in a hurry." 

I commenced my preparations the next day. OdeU 
returned in the morning, and I received him as usual, 
for I expected yet to use him to mislead the Standard 
Wool Company. As I wished to get together some re- 
ports for Knight, without having Odell's treacherous 
eyes upon me, I sent him off again to Toledo, to 
straighten up some little misunderstanding with Mars- 
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dell and Baker, one of our largest customers. It took 
me two dajrs to get my papers in the shape I wished, 
and I was intending to take a morning train for Cleve- 
land, when I received the following telegram from 
Odell: 

" RiCHABD Elliott : — Can you come here ? Points 
brought up which need your presence. Answer. 

" Odell." 

I thought it best to go, as there was a large amount 
hanging fire, which might come in handy. So I 
wired an answer to that effect, and followed by 
rail. Upon my arrival I inquired at the Leland 
House for Odell, and found there a message 
for me, stating that he would be in at seven 
o'clock; so I took my supper alone, brooding over 
the difficulties of my position and the prospect of getting 
some relief from Knight. I should, I knew, have to be 
prepared for a terrible sacrifice. The Etna Company, 
which from a dividend standpoint ought to be worth 
upwards of two millions, would pass to him for, prob- 
ably, half of that amount. I should be cleaned out there 
completely, but it would save me with the Limiber 
companies. A glance at the evening papers showed 
" Consolidated " down to 78. Although it had been 
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above par I had pledged my stock on a basis of 60, so 
now there was but eighteen points between my 
present position and ruin. If I coidd not make ar- 
rangements with Knight within another week, the per- 
sistent hammering by the Standard Wool Company 
would wipe out my interests entirely. 

But I felt pretty confident about the Cleveland mag- 
nate, and comforted myself with the thought that, with 
my stock back in my possession, I would snap my 
fingers at the Standard Wool crowd imtil they got 
tired. They couldn't hurt me then ! 

I was waiting in the corridor for Odell when a gentle- 
man inquired for Mr. Elliott. He was a small man, of 
very quick movement and good address. He wore a 
black, moustache trimmed to a straight line across his 
lips, and from his manner, I judged him to be a drum- 
mer. He introduced himself as Paucett, — Charles 
Paucett, — and handed me a note from Odell, stating 
that he was then at Marsdell and Baker's office, and re- 
questing me to take the carriage which Paucett had 
brought and join him, — to which I, of course, readily 
agreed. As I stepped into the carriage Paucett ex- 
claimed: 

"Hello, Dingman? Where are you going?" 

" Down to the office," replied the man addressed. 

"Well, ride down with us. Mr. Elliott will not 
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objecti I am sure. This is Mr. Dingman, our shipping 
derky Mr. Elliott. We are working late, these days, 
trying to catch up." 

" That sounds like good business," I replied, heartily, 
as Dingman took the seat opposite us. He was a tall, 
wiry man, with strong features, and had replied 
rather awkwardly to Paucett's greeting and invitation. 
On his arm he carried a heavy gray overcoat, which 
seemed rather odd, as the weather was exceedingly 
warm. 

Paucett was very entertaining during our short ride, 
making bright, witty comments on the buildings we 
passed. Presently we worked down into the wholesale 
section, where it was dark and deserted, save for some 
lurking shadow in a comer — a policeman, perhaps, 
or some tramp looking for a secluded doorway. 

" There," said Paucett, " is the ten-story effort of 
Brown and Thorwald, our chief competitors. They*ve 
got more money in bricks than they have in stock, I am 
happy to say." 

I had to lean across him to look out of his side of the 
carriage, and as I did so he threw his arms around me, 
pinioning mine to my sides. At the same moment 
Dingman threw his great ulster over my head, smother- 
ing my first exclamation of surprise. I struggled, furi- 
ously, but they had me at a disadvantage. The little 
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man's grip was of sted, and a strong, pungent smell 
from the coat choked and overpowered me. My 
muscles became limp and useless, — and I lost con- 
sciousness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MR. ELLIOTT TAKES A YACHTING CRUISE 

It was broad daylight when I recovered conscious- 
ness. An unusual feeling of comfort and content pos- 
sessed me, and I lay for several minutes — I really 
don't know how long — listening to the musical rip- 
pling of the water and watching the sunbeams playing 
through a quaint-looking window. Presently my mind 
woke up, and I noted other strange surround- 
ings. 

I was in the stateroom of some vessel — a sailing- 
vessel, without doubt, as there was neither noise nor 
vibration of engine and the steady careening showed 
sail pressure. 

Then the events of the previous night came to my 
mind, and in a moment all was dear. I had been kid- 
napped ! Odell's note had been the means of trapping 
me, and back of it all was the great Standard Wool 
Company. The handwriting was on the wall — " The 
wrath of the king is as a raging lion." 

How wonderfully the mind of a man, strenuously 
'73 
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engaged in the battle of life, adapts itself to a new set 
of circumstances ! Instantly I found myself reviewing 
my position : My visit to Knight, with all I had hoped 
from it was forestalled. I was imdoubtedly cut off 
from all communication with my affairs, and even a 
few days on this vessel would be taken base advantage 
of by the Standard Wool people. My stock would be 
forced down and sold out, and my control — almost 
my entire interest in our great limiber company — 
entirely wiped out. 

Perhaps the possibility of all this had already been 
discoimted in my mind. Anyway, I was calm, although 
very far from being resigned. And the saying of Lewes 
came vividly to my mind : " There is always something 
to be made out of business misfortunes, if you find out 
where it is." 

I began to speculate about my prison — for such it 
was, I had no doubt. The room was large and finely 
furnished. In place of an ordinary berth I was 
lying upon a handsome brass bedstead. My 
clothing had been removed and was now hanging in 
good order from the wall hooks. There were two 
doors — one closed, the other open — and slipping 
from the bed I stepped cautiously to the latter and 
found that it led to a well-appointed bathroom. These 
rooms were on deck, as the large, square windows 
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indicated, and being on the windward side a delidously 
fresh breeze was coming in. 

Determined to put a good face on it all, I took a bath 
and then proceeded to shave, when a gentle tap came 
on the closed door, followed by the entrance of an aged 
negro. 

" Momin', sah ! I's de steward, an' hearin' you- 
all movin' roun', I jest cum to see ef dar's enythin' 
you wish, sah." 

He was quite old, — sixty I should think, or sixty- 
five, — but tall and straight and powerfully built. His 
hair and beard were white and abimdant. 

" There seems to be nothing wanting here," I replied, 
pleasantly. 

" Dey is changes of linen in de lockers, sah, an' mo' 
clothin' also." And making a low bow he was about to 
withdraw when I stopped him with a question. 

" The Sylph ! " and I held up a water-pitcher with 
that name engraved upon it. '' Is that the name of 
this vessel?" 

" Yes, sah, — it is, sah." 

" Sailing vessel, I perceive." 

" An auxiliary yacht, sah. Jest now we*s imder 
sail, sah." 

" Where is she bound? " 

" I cain't tell you, sah. Jess cruisin' round, I spect." 
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" Who is the owner? " 

He fidgetted a moment, looking a little dejected, — 
** Scuse me, sah — ma orders am to answer no questions 
'bout dat, sah — very few questions, sah." 

"AU right — er — " 

" Madison's ma name, sah — George William Madi- 
son. Brekfus'U be ready in de cabin, sah, as soon as 
you-all is ready." 

In ten minutes I stepped out of my room and saw 
at a glance that the Sylph was not only a private yacht, 
but also one which had been fitted without regard to 
expense. I had never before viewed so beautiful a 
cabin, both in plan and furnishings. 

A gentleman was lounging in a chair as I entered. 
He immediately sprang to his feet, — and stepping 
toward me said: 

" Good morning, Mr. Danford ! " 

I glanced sharply at him. ^' Danford " he had 
said. Was it possible there had been some mis- 
take? 

" Good morning, sir ! " I replied. " You have not, 
however, got my name just right. It is Elliott — 
Richard Elliott, of Toonsville, Indiana." 

" Yes? " he replied, questioningly, and with a very 
pleasant smile. " Well, my name's Blount — Thomas 
Blount — although most men call me *Tom' after 
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they've known me a few days, as I hope you will, Mr. 
Danfoid." 

I let it pass, and he led the way to the breakfast- 
table, where I soon had time to look him over. 

I wrote him down " gendeman " at once — but soon 
dedded that term would hardly do him justice. " Man " 
would be better. He was about thirty-five, well built, 
with a roimd, simny face, light brown hair, and the 
bluest, frankest eyes I had ever seen in a man. His 
movements and speech lacked the polish of one accus- 
tomed to high social circles, but they had the frank, 
manly touch which almost instantly wins confidence and 
interest. He might have been a well-educated farmer, 
or a small manufacturer, or a coimtry business man, — 
I could not satisfy myself on that point. 

" You are the owner of this yacht, I suppose, Mr. 
Blount?" I said, as Madison brought in the 
coffee. 

" No," he replied, " not even the captain. I suppose 
I'm sort of supercargo. Anyway, I'm detailed to 
entertain you as well as I can on this trip." 

" Which means that you are my jailor ! " I was about 
to say, but checked myself. The wisdom of the psalm- 
ist came to me: "The words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in his heart." I 
would feel my way a litde before saying harsh things. 
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Instead, I remaxked : " Then of course you know 
where we are bound ! " 

" For no particular port, Mr. Danford. I hear the 
engine starting up, so I suppose we are now entering 
the Detroit River." 

" Glad to hear that ! " I retorted, much annoyed at 
his persistency in calling me Danford. '' Although it 
means the end of my trip with you ! " 

He smiled pleasantly. " It will be two or three hours 
before we reach the city. This boat is not a fast sailer. 
She was built for comfort rather than speed, I imagine." 

" How did I come aboard this yacht ? " I demanded. 
"Who brought me?" 

He sipped his coflfee, rolling his eyes sideways at 
Madison. Then with a rollicking little wink at me he 
said: 

" I'll tell you all I know over our dgars, presently. 
I've got a sea appetite and make but a poor talker, at 
meals, anyhow ! " 

I was forced to content myself with this, and really 
made a very excellent breakfast, myself. 

The Sylph was off Grosse Isle when we went out on 
deck. I chafed furiously at the thought that a few 
dozen strokes of an oar or even a short swim would 
put me ashore and in touch again with my great inter- 
ests. Blount was disappointed at my refusal to smoke. 
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but I shut off his little pleasantries on that subject, 
coming at once to the point, which above all others 
demanded my attention. 

" Now, Mr. Blount, I must know at once who 
brought me on board and what reason was given." 

" Well, you were brought to the wharf in a carriage, 
and then carried aboard by a couple of sailors. Your 
friends tell me that you are a Mr. Danford, a business 
man of Toledo. That you have overworked till your 
health has become shattered, and that you will listen to 
no good advice. Therefore, they planned this little 
vacation for you." 

" Who were those friends — their names, I mean? " 

" Sorry, Mr. Danford, but I can't tell you that. My 
instructions are to keep you clear of business and letter- 
¥niting. We will cruise where you please in the upper 
lakes — Huron, Michigan, or Superior — you are prac- 
tically owner of this craft. Just give your orders and 
they shall be carried out — all except putting you 
ashore." 

It had been many years since I had been coerced or 
spoken to authoritatively, by any one, and my indigna- 
tion was great. I turned and faced the man. 

" Blount," I said, sternly, " I insist upon going ashore 
at Detroit ! My name is not Danford — it is Elliott I 
I am engaged in business which may be seriously 
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injured by even a few hours of my absence. I was kid- 
napped last night, not by friends but by enemies, — 
business enemies who seek my ruin. My papers will 
show all this." And I hastily sought in my pockets for 
my wallet and letters, some of which were of great 
importance. A cry of dismay broke from me. " I 
have been robbed also, by Heaven ! " (I said it in my 
wrath.) " There shall be a heavy reckoning for this ! " 

Blount looked grave and stem. " I hope you don't 
accuse any one on board, Mr. Danford. No one has 
been near you but Madison and myself. Madison I 
can vouch for — and I can answer for myself at any 
time or place." 

"What am I to think, Blount?" I said, savagely. 
" I am drugged, boimd, robbed, and brought aboard 
this vessel in the night, while you refuse to listen to my 
protests and insist on holding me prisoner. I can only 
conclude that you are in this conspiracy ! " 

The black flash of temper had passed from his face, 
and his eyes were again twinkling good-humouredly. 
" Stick it out for a few weeks, Mr. Danford. No man 
who ever lived leaves much of a hole in this big world — 
even when he lights out for good ! We can have a jolly 
cruise together, and when you get back you'll find your 
business in good shape — yoiu: friends assure me of 
thati" 
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" Friends! " I howled. " They are not my friends— 
they are liars ! — traitors and thieves ! Do you think 
I don*t know whose hireling you are? The Standard 
Wool crowd's! They've hounded me for weeks and 
now finished by making you my jailer — and for aught 
I know my murderer I " 

He laughed outright at this. " Softly, softly, Mr. 
Danford. 'Harsh words butter no parsnips' — al- 
though, upon my soul, I like you better for this show of 
snap. Honestly, though, I've got to keep you as a guest 
for awhile, and I'll wager that you'll like me better 
at the end of the trip than you do now." 

It was impossible to resist the frank good humour of 
the man, so I quieted down and paced the deck for 
several minutes with him. Finally I said: 

" Mr. Blount ! I believe you have been deceived, and 
you think you are acting in good faith. Now, if you 
will go ashore with me at Detroit and call on Hubbard 
and Lee, the limiber dealers there, they will instantly 
identify me. Nay, more! They will cash my draft 
for five thousand dollars which I will make in your 
favour." 

We were near the wheel when I made this proposi- 
tion and in my earnestness my voice was not so low 
as it would have been imder less excitement. I glanced 
hastily at the helmsman and caught his eyes looking 
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into mine with startling intensity. But he instantly 
dropped them to the binnacle, making at once a half- 
turn or so of the wheeL 

Blount laughed at my proposition. '* It is impossible, 
Mr. Danford. That is jxist what I was warned against 
— bribery and corruption and things like that. Don't 
think of anything of the sort — either with myself or 
the crew. It would be utterly useless ! " 

" At least you will let me write to my wife ! " 

" That is not necessary. Your friends said that she 
would be fully posted as to your movements." 

Again my rage returned. " They are liars ! " I 
shouted. And rushing madly to the rail of the vessel 
I gazed eagerly at a passing schooner. 

Blount laid a hand on my shoulder. " Don't attempt 
it, Mr. Danford," he said, sternly. " My orders are 
strict. You can hold no commimication, whatever, 
outside of this vessel." 

" Who's to prevent it? " I retorted, defiantly. 

" If you persist," he said, still more sternly, " I shall 
have to ask you to stay below until we have cleared the 
river and are in Lake Huron." 

I hung sullenly over the rail while we passed the 
heavily-laden schooner — so closely that I could plainly 
distinguish the features of the crew peering curiously 
at our handsome boat. But I made no outcry. I saw 
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the futility of that — the easy excuse which could be 
given for my shouting — drunkenness or even insanity ! 

" That's good," said Blount, pleasantly. " Now let's 
see if we can't get on to a better footing. I have to go 
ashore at Detroit for an hour, and I want you to give 
me your word that you will make no attempt at escape 
or communication with any one while I am away." 

" I'll give you no such pledge 1 " I said, fiuiously. 
" I'll not relieve you of one jot of the responsibility of 
this villainous plot ! " 

" Then I shall have to ask you to confine yourself to 
the cabin, for the present, Mr. Danford." 

I followed him sullenly and a few minutes later the 
engines slowed down and I heard the heavy tramping 
of feet as the launch was being lowered. I watched it 
get away and make for the shore Then I set about the 
plan which had come to my mind. There were writing 
materials at a small desk and I hastily penned two 
notes. One read : 

" To the man who gets this message into a tele- 
graph office at once, I will pay one thousand dol- 
lars." 

The other was a telegram to Rainsford, informing 
him where I was, and urging him to take action for my 
release. I rolled these two notes, with a five-dollar 
bill for the tariff, into as small a compass as possible. 
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There was a door on either side of the cabm, 
opening to the deck. I tried these, finding, as I ex- 
pected, both locked. Outside a man paced back and 
forth on either side of the deck, and as they went only 
the length of the cabin I concluded that they were my 
guards. I scrutinized one of them through the window. 
He was a young, sturdy fellow, but not satisfactory for 
my purpose, and with a heavy heart I walked over to 
the port side, watching for the other man. 

To my surprise he proved to be the helmsman. He 
squinted sideways at me as he passed, and I thought 
I detected a small gleam of intelligence in his eyes. 
Anyway, I held the note in my hand as I carelessly 
rested my arm on the sill. When he passed I softly 
whispered: "Take this!" 

He paid no attention, but I kept my position, and as 
he came down again he quickly took the note and 
walked on without losing a step. 

It must have been over half an hour before anything 
came of this, and I was fearful lest Bloimt should return 
before I could know the result of my venture. 

I do not know how the man managed to read my 
note, for the monotony of his tramp was imbroken. 
But suddenly he stopped at my window and said in a 
loud voice: 

" Git back there, sir ! You can't come out here I " 
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— then in a whisper he added : " Can't do it afore we 
reach Port Huron — I'll do it then ! " 

Then again in a loud tone : '' Orders is orders, sir, 
you'll hef ter stay till Mr. Blount comes aboard." And 
he resumed his walk. 

I don't know which was uppermost in my mind — 
elation at the success of this part of my scheme or dis- 
appointment at the delay. Every day — yes, every 
hour — meant so much to me now. Thus I was tor- 
tured between what I felt was the certainty of my down- 
fall and the faint hope of some providential rescue. 

Blount soon returned, and the Sylph^ which had not 
been anchored, but held against the current by her 
slowly turning engine, at once steamed ahead. 

Bloimt greeted me cheerily, throwing a package of 
morning papers on the table, which I eagerly grasped. 
There was nothing in them, however, which interested 
me. The stock quotations of the afternoon before I 
already knew, and in my condition of mind the news 
of the day held no attraction. 

Of course there was nothing about my disap- 
pearance. My people would not miss me for several 
days, thinking me in Cleveland. And Knight, know- 
ing nothing of my intended visit, would think nothing 
about me. 
So we steamed slowly across Lake St. Clair, and 
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Blount's unfailing good humour and interesting talk 
chased away some of my gloom and vexation. He 
told me much about himself. He had been in the crew 
of a pilot-boat in New York harbour — mining in Col- 
orado — and timber-himting in Wisconsin. His life 
aboimded in adventure, and through it all I could not 
detect any note of discreditable work; which increased 
my wonder that he should now be engaged in the 
present wicked business. 

I told him this, and he retorted in his usual way — 
a jolly laugh. " What's that ? Wicked to bring a man 
back to health and vigour 1 Why, Danford — excuse 
me, I mean Mr. Danford — your cheeks are pale and 
your muscles soft! You've got plenty of nerve, but 
nothing back of it. A month of this will add years of 
life and happiness ! 

" Look at all that 1 " he continued, as his arm swept 
across the shore. We were in the St. Clair River now, 
and the beautiful stretches, dotted with quaint old 
French farmhouses with the dumsy fishing reels on the 
shore, were lit up by the setting sim. " Isn't that new 
life to a man after months, and maybe years, of ledgers 
and bank-books — and the devil knows what ! " 

We roimded a point where the surpassing beauty of 
the scene enthused me as much as it had Blount a 
moment before. I gazed at it silently, forgetting for 
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the moment my business troubles, thinking of my dear 
wife and little Dickie — wishing intensely that they 
were with me. 

Bloimt pushed back his chair with a sudden jerk, 
and getting up, strode to the other side of the deck. 
On coming back I saw with surprise that his face was 
clouded and sober. He stopped by me and said, bitterly : 

" Beautiful as it is, I hate this place 1 Hate it as I 
never thought it possible to hate any place I " 

I looked at him with astonishment. He con- 
tinued: 

" How would you feel to see your best chum down in 
that eel-grass — to be within a dozen feet of him and see 
his choking, gasping face and imploring eyes turned 
to yours — to be willing to give your life for his, and 
powerless to do it? Your best chmn, mind you, the 
man who had slept with you — drank with you — 
and fought with you ! " 

He paced up the deck again and returning went on 
with savage intensity : " Our skiff overturned — I got 
to the boat and himg on, but couldn't kick my legs 
free. He had plunged further off. I could see him 
fighting and struggling just below the surface, while 
the accursed grass entangled him as in a net, and 
dragged him to his death I " 

There are times to keep silent. Blount was hardly 
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telling this tragedy to me. It was an outburst of bitter- 
ness at the memory of that dreadful moment, — a 
protest at the cruelty of it all, — and there was nothing 
I could say. Not even the comforting words of Scrip- 
ture seemed available at this moment. 

We anchored at Port Huron through the night, and 
after breakfast Bloimt went ashore. I saw with delight 
that the helmsman was one of the laimch crew, and 
this delight was intensified when, upon their return, 
a most atrocious wink assured me that my telegram 
had been sent. Then again came despair. A glance 
at the newspapers, which Blount brought off, showed 
that '' Consolidated Lumber " had been hammered 
down six points on the previous day 1 

What was the use of my struggling? Even if I got 
ashore at once I stood but little chance of being able 
to make arrangements with Knight in time to save 
myself. 

My good spirits of the previous afternoon gave way 
to bitter rage and despair — to hopelessness and help- 
lessness. 

The Sylph stood out into the lake imder full sail, 
heading north, and I moodily asked Blount where he 
intended taking me now. He replied with some rally- 
ing remark, telling me that we might run roimd to Bay 
City. It was evidently the intention of Blount or the 
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captain — whichever had the ordering of the cruise — 
to use no more coal than necessary. Blount's frank 
statement of his imderstanding regarding myself was 
undoubtedly correct. As long as I was kept from com- 
mimication with friends, or from any direction of my 
affairs, no haste was necessary. Accordingly, we beat 
up imder sail against head winds, and consiuned three 
days in working around to Bay City. 

Bloimt went ashore, as usual, and when he returned 
I saw instantly that something had gone wrong. His 
face was clouded, his jaws set, and his maimer hurried 
and exdted. Hastily handing a newspaper to me, he 
drew the captain aside and they consulted very ear- 
nestly for a few minutes over what appeared to be a tele- 
gram. Then a hurried order was given for full steam 
ahead, and they tramped off together to the captain's 
room, leaving me frantic with curiosity and anxiety. 
I picked up the newspaper — the Bay City Leader — 
and tossed it down again with disgust. It was New 
York news I was hungry for, not the petty gossip of a 
limiber town. I paced impatiently along the deck, 
past the captain's room. I could see them poring over 
a chart, evidently holding an exciting argument ; but 
of course I had to pass along, and so caught nothing 
of the conversation. 

Then a little whiff of wind swept the newspaper to 
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my ieetf and again picking it up, I caught sight of my 
name just beneath a prominent head-line. 

" Abduction of a Wealthy Manufacturer of Toons- 
ville, Indiana.'' 

The story occupied half a coliunn, and, based upon 
the meagre information contained in my telegram to 
Rainsford, was btult up in a manner which did infinite 
credit to somebody's imagination. The paragraph with 
which it ended, however, sent the blood racing through 
my veins. A fast and powerful lake tug-boat had 
been chartered and sent out, in search of the Sylph^ 
which had been reported from both Detroit and Port 
Huron. Doubtless, by this time, our visit to Bay City 
also had been wired out ! 

This, then, was the meaning of our hurried and ex- 
cited departure — of the earnest conference between 
Blount and the captain. I smiled grimly as I thought of 
Bloimt's statement that the Sylph was a slow boat. Per- 
haps my fervent hope that this was true affected my 
estimate of our speed ; for now it seemed to me that I 
had never been aboard a vessel which slipped through 
the water at the rate we were going. We headed due 
north, and my heart sank as I felt that Blount's purpose 
was to make the Straits of Mackinaw and slip through 
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to Lake Michigan. If he kept dear of ports where he 
might be reported, he could, in these great inland seas, 
play hide and seek with my rescuers for weeks, perhaps 
even months 1 

Presently, Blount joined me as I paced the deck, and 
I instantly said: "Well, Mr. Bloimt, so you've be- 
come convinced of my correct personality at last 1 " 

" Nothing new," he replied, wonderingly. " What 
should I be convinced of? " 

" What's the use of playing off, Blount ? " I growled. 
" What's the meaning of that ? " and I pointed to the 
dense volimie of smoke streaming from the stack. 
" Can I not see that all this haste and excitement is to 
avoid the tug sent in chase of us? " and I tapped the 
newspaper exultantly as I spoke. 

His brows puckered and clouded. " Allow me to 
look at that ! I have not seen it yet." 

I handed him the paper with the head-lines exposed, 
and watched him as he read. He was slow, and when 
he had finished he started and read the article through 
again — no doubt to gain time to collect his thoughts. 

"Ah-hl" he said at last, beaming upon me. 
" What a curious coincidence I " 

" What's the coincidence? " 

" That this Mr. Elliott should have disappeared just 
at the same time that you did I His friends must have 
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heard in some way (he looked suspiciously at me) of 
your little trip, and got you and this Mr. Elliott mixed 
upl'' 

" liCx nothing ! " I ejaculated. " You know now, 
Blount, that I am Elliott ! If you're not convinced why 
not wait for this tug and get the proof? " 

He shook his head and then read the story through 
the third time. 

" I don't know, Mr. Danford, but that might be a 
good plan. We could cruise around the mouth of the 
bay a littie. They are pretty sure to work up this way, 
don't you think so?" and again he looked at me 
searchingly. 

I nodded and he left me, taking the paper with him. 
I felt no hope that there would be any waiting. Know- 
ing the Wool crowd as I did, I was certain that no agent 
would be entrusted with such a diabolical scheme as 
this, excepting one who would carry it through — no 
matter whether I was Danford, Elliott, or the President 
of the coimtry. He would hold me until their villainy 
was accomplished. 

So I was not surprised when we ran out of the bay 
and up the coast at full speed. These are busy waters, 
— tow after tow of great, forbidding " whalebacks " 
were overtaken and passed. The intervals now and 
then broken by some gigantic freight steamer sweeping 
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down from the " Soo " — probably one of the detested 
Wool Company's copper or grain boats. Not a point 
of the compass, seaward, could be looked over without 
viewing some craft, — schooners with their rails almost 
awash and with ten-foot deck-loads of lumber 
glistening white in the afternoon sun, or lumbering 
steamers from Green Bay, mud red from the iron ore 
they were carrying to Cleveland. To my astonishment 
no effort was made to avoid any vessel — to hide our 
yacht's name or identity. Several times I observed 
that our course was even changed slighdy, so as to 
bring us closer to some passing steamer. 

Nightfall explained this. Suddenly we swimg around 
to the eastward, when every light was extinguished, 
excepting that at the biimade. Our run toward the 
Straits and through that line of passing vesseb was 
solely to induce deceptive reports of our whereabouts 
and destination. Our sharp turn to the east would take 
us across into the Georgian Bay 1 Late at night I sought 
my berth heart-sick and discouraged, — knowing that, 
back of the great Manitoulin Island and the countless 
smaller islands in that bay, our chances of detection 
were very small — of evasion very great. 

Morning opened dear and fine. While I was dressing, 
the "Chug-chug" of the engine slowed down, and 
finally stopped. I heard the sharp orders of the 
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mate and the tramp of heavy feet. Hurrying up on deck^ 
I foimd them setting sail. We were gliding into the 
great bay, and the scene was of surpassing beauty. 
The long, low rays of the early morning sim swept 
through the openings between the islands which 
dotted the channel. Everywhere the foliage thickly 
fringed the water's edge — everywhere the giant pines 
pointed heavenward. On the water not a sail could 
be seen — on the land not a dwelling. The noisy 
efforts of the sailors had ceased, and the wide-circling 
and excited cawing of a great flock of crows showed 
the summoning of a coimcil, to discuss our approach. 

Yet, beautiful as it all was, to me it was but a dismal 
jail. As we glided along and the islands dosed in 
behind us — as we passed mile after mile of primeval 
forest, unbroken by any opening, unchanged by any 
sign of man — my past life, my great business in- 
terests, even the jeopardy of those interests, dwindled 
and became misty. That life seemed like a dream 
— this the reality, when the reverse should have been 
the case. 

We anchored early in the afternoon and the launch 
was immediately sent back with the mate and two 
men. 

"What now?" I asked Blount. 

"They're just going down ten or fifteen miles to 
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watch for that tug," he answered in his frank, jolly 
way. 

" Suppose it comes down the other way — from 
the west ! " 

"Time enough to look out for that to-morrow, 
Mr. Danford." 

The laimch returned after dark, but was des- 
patched at daybreak next morning in the same direc- 
tion. 

After we had breakfasted Blount proposed, to my 
great delight, that we should go ashore. A boat mamied 
by two sailors took us off, and during the day made 
another trip bringing ashore a tent, camp utensils, 
provisions, and clothing. Bloimt said that he loved 
the woods and was hungry for a few days' camp life. 
I felt no objection myself. Of course the idea seemed a 
very foolish one for him to carry out, since in the event 
of the sudden appearance of the tug our being ashore 
would cause delay in getting away. But that was all 
in my favour, so I had nothing to say. 

Our tent was pitched some distance back from the 
shore in a thick dump of pine, and we had abimdant 
sport fishing for a day or two. The laimch was kept 
down the channel on watch duty, but early in the 
afternoon of the third day she steamed rapidly back 
to our camp, and my heart gave a joyful leap as the 
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mate shouted to Blount that the tug was cruising among 
the islands below. 

" Report to the captain/' said Bloimt, " he knows 
what to do ! " 

They ran over to the Sylph, and Bloimt sat on a 
rock gazing down the channel. There was no ap- 
pearance of hurry — no attempt, even, to get aboard 
the yacht. Our rowboat lay on the little beach ready 
for use, and Pickert, our camp attendant, stretched 
himself beside it, smoking unconcernedly, while, to my 
intense surprise, the laimch was hauled on board the 
yacht, the anchor raised, and — the Sylph slowly 
steamed away I 

" What's the meaning of that, Bloimt ? " I demanded, 
as a suspicion entered my mind. 

He watched the receding yacht for some moments 
before replying. 

"Well, you see, Mr. Danford, that tug has been 
searching some time for Mr. Elliott. Now we'll let 
them overhaul the Sylph a few miles above here and 
satisfy themselves that Mr. Elliott is not aboard — 
in spite of what the newspapers say ! " 

Of course, — that was the infernal and ingenious 
plot I They would lead my rescuers far up the bay in 
chase — possibly around the islands and out again — 
while I lay here encamped and helpless. Truly had 
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the Standard Wool people chosen a good agent I And 
my admiration of him was about equal to my distress. 
I persisted in staying on the shore till late into the 
night, although Blount laughed at me and said: 
" There's not a man afloat who would try to run a tug 
through here after dark — if he did try, he wouldn't 
run a mile ! " 

It was late in the forenoon when we saw her, some 
five or six miles to the east, while at the same distance 
to the west the Sylph lay anchored. 

" WeU, Mr. Danford," said Blount, " it's time we 
sought cover, I guess." 

" What do you mean? " 

" We will go back to the camp for an hour or so,*' he 
answered, his eyes twinkling. " Of course, we don't 
want to interrupt those fellows' chase ! " 

" I stay where I am ! " I retorted. 

"Impossible, Mr. Danford! That's unreasonable, 
you know ! " 

I can't tell what frenzied notion seized me, but I 
sprang to my feet and dashed away through the brush, 
shouting with all my might — although the tug was fully 
five miles away. I heard feet crashing after me and 
redoubled my efforts, but in a moment a hand like steel 
clutched my collar and swung me around. I fell heavily 
to the groimd. 
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" Come, come my man ! ** growled the harsh voice 
of Pickert. " Stop that now, or I'll stuff this inter ye. 
Git up and go back ter camp." 

He was a burly giant, and hearing Bloimt's quiet 
chuckle close by, I got on to my feet. 

'' Go ahead I " snarled Pickert, " and not a sound, 
mind yer 1 " 

I was pretty well out of breath and stumbled back to 
camp more raging angry than I had ever been before. 
Probably Blount saw this, for he said nothing to me, 
but nodded to Pickert, saying: 

" Guess we won't take any chances ! '* 

In an instant the brute threw me on the groimd, 
pinioning my arms, while Bloimt tied my own hand- 
kerchief over my mouth. 

Gagged and bound, and apprehensive of worse 
treatment, I lay there for two hours — back in the 
brush — where I heard the tug go snorting up the bay. 
And I knew that friends were passing within a himdred 
yards of me, scurrying on a wild-goose chase after the 
Sylphf while I lay helpless and well-nigh hopeless. 

After the sharp gasps of the exhaust had died away 
I was released from my humiliating bonds, and Bloimt 
attempted an apology. " I am sorry, Mr. Danford, 
that you forced this. Hope Pickert didn't use you too 
roughly I " 
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I turned to him, raising my hand towards the heavens : 
" As the Lord liveth, Bloimt, I'll have bitter vengeance 
on you — and on Pickert also, — for this 1 " 

He grinned. " Speak softly to Pickert, Mr. Danford ! 
He's cook, you know, and you always want to stand in 
wen with the cook when camping out. As for myself — 
why, I expect to have an invitation to spend a day or 
two with you when we're through with all this, — to 
talk over our jolly experiences out here 1 " 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath." What could 
I do with such a man as that ! My wrath was turned 
aside, but — it was not consumed. 

When I was permitted to go again to the shore, 
night was approaching, and both boats had disappeared ; 
the Sylphf undoubtedly, leading away the tug. Hope 
died within me. I sulked savagely during supper, and 
for an hour afterward. Then I crawled into the tent, 
and to bed, leaving Blount and Pickert smoking and 
swapping yams about their boyhood days. 

The next morning Blount took our boat and rowed 
up the bay, doubtless to learn something about the 
yacht. He gave no reason, but said he should be gone 
some hours. 

I watched him disappear roimd the point, and in a 
few minutes a plan of escape came to me. Pickert was 
busy dressing some fish, at the same time keeping one 
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eye turned in my direction. I got to chatting pleasantly 
with him, and presently, securing a piece of rope and 
making a noose, I commenced amusing myself by throw- 
ing it over twigs and saplings. Pickert snarled at me, 
telling me to get away from his kettles and things. But 
I laughingly kept on, and at a moment when he was 
stooping over his fish, I quickly stepped behind him, 
slipped the noose over his head and arms, and jerked it 
violently, throwing him on his back. Instantly he was 
on his feet again, swearing, in his surprise and rage, as 
I had never supposed it possible for a man to swear. 

He clutched at the rope, but again I jerked it from 
behind him, and as he staggered back he stepped on a 
short, round beech log, which tinned over, throwing 
him with a heavy crash. Again he struggled up, but 
instantly dropped with a yell of anguish. I didn't wait 
to see what troubled him. Dashing into the tent, I 
threw a piece of bacon and some biscuits into a canvas 
bag, and with the savage threats and maledictions of 
Pickert ringing in my ears I darted into the brush. 

In ten minutes I was not only lost to my jailers, but 
lost myself ! Being no woodsman, I had no knowledge 
of the wilds I was now in — no idea how to strike for 
the nearest settlement. Lumbering operations, I knew, 
had been carried on through this section, although, of 
coiuse, at this season of the year no crews would be 
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found in the wcxxis, but I hoped, vaguely enough per- 
haps, to strike a logging road which would lead me to 
some sawmill. I plunged along to the eastward, 
following the shore, partly to avoid Blount, who had 
gone west, and partly because I was of the opinion that 
Byng Inlet or Parry Sound, with their mill settlements, 
lay in the direction I was taking. 

Surely there can come into the lives of but few men 
such horrors as now came into mine. The toil and 
agony of bush travel — the more fearful mental 
agony of feeling lost in the dismal forests — and the 
loneliness and terror of the nights. 

Mile after mile I struggled on, finding no trail — no 
trace of mankind. On the fourth day my food was ex- 
hausted; my shoes — light canvas, boating shoes — 
were worn through ; my feet were bleeding. And as I 
devoured my last few crumbs at night, I felt that my 
end was very near. Gladly would I now have retraced 
my steps to the camp, but I had neither the strength 
nor the knowledge necessary. I doubt if I could have 
again found the great bay. I had travelled up crooked 
streams till I could find a place to ford ; I had skirted 
great swamps with their dense and dismal undergrowth, 
their croaking toads and suggestions of repulsive rep- 
tiles; while, to still further bewilder me, during this 
last day the sky had been overcast and gray. No sun 
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had appeared to guide me, and I knew not whether I 
had travelled east or west, north or south ! 

In the morning I attempted to fashion some kind of 
sandals from bark, but they held together less than an 
hour I 

Despairing and fainting, I struggled on for a few 
miles, feeding on some half-ripe berries. Another 
night of torture followed, and then — the last day! 
I crawled a few dozen yards, then dropped to the groimd 
— starving and exhausted. 

Perhaps for an hour — it may have been longer, I 
cannot tell — I lay in a stupor. Then another struggle 
brought me to the brink of a wide river. Dropping to my 
knees, I hungrily scanned the shores for some sign of 
life — for some hint of man's presence. There was none ! 

I fell over into the grass and lay for hours, uncon- 
scious of my sufiEerings. Once or twice my hand dipped 
into the water by my side and came to my parched 
lips, then the shadows lengthened as the sim sank, 
making strange visions. A Uttle sandy point ran out a 
few yards ahead of me, and as I looked across it un- 
concernedly, two Indians appeared, fighting. The up- 
lifted arm of one, grasping a tomahawk, jerked fiercely 
back as the other sprang from a crouching position to 
one of menace. 

Presently my brain cleared, and I saw that they were 
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only two little scrub-oaks, their distorted limbs swaying 
in the breeze. 

Later, as it grew darker, I saw Gratley with the 
ghastly bullet-hole in his forehead. Then I fjunted. 

So the night passed, — partly in dim consciousness, 
partly in sleep or lethargy, and the morning found me 
waiting — and uncaring. I heard a light splash in the 
river, and rolling my head over, saw a canoe with people 
in it. But it had no significance to me. I watched it 
listlessly. Sometimes I saw four or five figures in it — 
sometimes but one or two. Then my hand fell into the 
water, and with a great effort I got a few drops to my 
lips. Again I looked at the canoe. They were directly 
across from me now, but the figures were blurred. I 
could not tell whether they were white people or Indians 
— nor did I care. 

Suddenly a flash of what it all meant came to me. It 
was rescue ! Life ! It was passing me, and in another 
moment would be gone ! I screamed — but so faintly 
that I, myself, barely heard the soimd. I struggled to 
rise, but fell back powerless. 

The fierce torture of that moment was worse than all 
my cruel nights of terror. I snatched a handkerchief 
from my breast and tried to wave it, but it fluttered from 
my nerveless fingers, and with it everything disappeared. 

When I awoke a strange, white light surroimded me. 
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There were no trees and no sky. I looked at it imthink- 
ingly for some little time, and then became conscious 
that I was in a tent. 

Presently the flap was lifted, and the figure of a 
woman darkened the opening and paused. Then a 
voice I knew and loved called me sofdy. I could not 
answer. I feared it was only a vision and would dis- 
appear as the others had. She came to my side and 
dropped on her knees. " Oh, Dick 1 My own, dear 
Dick 1 You know me at last, don't you, dear ? — Elfrida, 
your wife I " 

I gazed in wonder as I weakly nodded my head in 
response. She raised my hand and pressed it to her 
warm lips. 

" Don't try to speak, Dick. You'll soon be aU right 
— and then I'll tell you all about it." 

She rose to her feet and started out of the tent. I 
moaned, stretching out my arm to her. It was only a 
vision, after all, and was vanishing like the others 1 
But she turned and spoke again : '^ I'll be back 
instantly, dear, in just one moment ! " 

She hurried back, bringing with her a bowl of de- 
licious soup, of which she fed me a few spoonfuls. 
Outside I could hear men's voices. 

" That's Blount 1 " I whispered, feebly, shrinking 
back in alarm. 
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"It is, Dick, but don't fear him, darling, — he 
helped us find you — you poor old dear — and now 
you're among friends. Father is out there, too." 

This contented me, and I easily dropped asleep. No 
doubt my mind, as well as my body, was exhausted. 
When I again opened my eyes they fell upon Elfrida, 
sitting by the entrance, watching me. 

" You are better, Dick, your eyes look bright and 
eager. We'll soon have you up and amongst us again." 

I took some more nourishment and then became 
hungry for information. Three weeks I had been cut 
off from the world, — two weeks without sight of a 
newspaper. I had no idea how I stood, or what ruin 
had been accomplished during that period. But Elfrida 
did not wait for my inquiries. 

" Don't ask any questions, Dick, just keep quiet 
and I'll tell you the story." 

She told it very briefly, rejecting all xmnecessary 
details, giving me only the meat. She had insisted in 
accompanjdng Rainsford on the tug. They traced the 
Sylph easily enough to Port Huron, and there fell in 
with the owner of a small cruising yawl, with whom 
Rainsford was acquainted. This man stated, that two 
nights before, he was off Thunder Bay after dark, 
and sailed past a large auxiliary yacht, steaming due 
east, with all her lights extinguished. This was sus- 
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pidous enough to look into; accordingly, the tug ran 
up into Georgian Bay and overhauled the Sylph^ about 
thirty miles west of where I had been taken ashore. 

The captain laughed at them and denied having had 
any passengers, whatever, but the old helmsman con- 
trived to slip an ill-spelled note into my wife's hand, 
which told her of my whereabouts. 

Returning, they found the camp and Pickert nursing 
a broken ankle-bone. He told them that Blount had 
gone in search of me, adding, with very uncompli- 
mentary allusions, that he didn't believe I would ever 
be found alive — nor did he care 1 

The tug, thereupon, made a quick run to Byng Inlet, 
to secure a couple of woodsmen and canoes. Returning 
up the coast, the search commenced in earnest. 

They ran across Blount the first day, finding him 
greatly distressed about myself, and at his urgent 
entreaties they consented to let him join the party. 

It was my wife's eye which caught the flutter of my 
handkerchief as it lodged in a near-by bush. 

" I have it now, Dick," she whispered, and there 
were tears in her eyes as she drew it from her bosom. 
" I caught one tiny glimpse of it, then it disappeared, 
but we thought we would come over and search. Thank 
God that we did, Dickl It was a fearfully narrow 
escape ! " 
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I pressed her hand and shuddered as I thought of 
that fearful night. Then I asked for Rainsford. 

He came at once, and, manlike, looked at me awk- 
wardly, muttering some words of thankfulness for 
himself and comfort for me. 

My content at being with my friends was so great, 
that no thought of my financial disasters came to my 
mind, and in ten minutes I was again asleep and dream- 
ing of the big veranda at Toonsville — and little 
Dickie. 



CHAPTER X. 



A HOME THRUST 



**• • • juggling fiends, 

That palter with us in a double sense.** 

Blount did not wait to see me. When I inquired 
for him an hour or two later, he had disappeared, and 
I smiled grimly as I remembered his cheerful surmise 
that I would probably invite him to spend a few days 
with me when our cruise was over. Perhaps I would ! 

But as my strength returned, I began to think of my 
afifairs. After I had been carried aboard the tug and 
we were steaming rapidly away from those detestable 
forests, I asked Rainsford if he knew how I stood. 

There was a twinkle in his eyes which encouraged 
me at once. 

" I guess you're all right, Dick, although it was a dose 

shave. I got your telegram late at night — two hours 

after I was in bed — and I saw instantly where those 

fellows thought they had you. Elj&e " (he still called her 

" Elfie " although she was now a middle-aged, dignified 

woman) " would hear of nothing but an immediate 

208 
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start for your rescue. But I felt that you were in no 
personal danger — that it was rather the lumber stock 
which needed protection. We took out my new auto 
and made a night run to Toledo. Did the sixty miles 
in three hours I There I chartered the tug, and Elfie 
started with U about daybreak." 

"Alone?" I exclaimed. 

" Yes, except for the boat crew. Then I caught the 
early train for Cleveland. I had with me a satchel full 
of securities, and I hustled around and borrowed half 
a million at the banks, then I got hold of Knight and 
told him the whole story. 

"You know how Knight feels toward the Wool 
crowd, Dick. He'd move heaven and earth to slaughter 
them. We kept the wires hot for a couple of hours, 
talking with his New York brokers, and when we'd 
got the situation sized up, we ordered them to support 
the stock to the extent of a million and a half. Knight 
is a thunderbolt when he gets started, Dick!" 

"What was the quotation just then?" I asked. 

" Sixty-four 1" 

" Good Heavens ! " I cried out in my dismay. 
" Within four points of the price at which I pledged 
my stock ! " 

" Don't worry, my boy ! It never went below that, 
although we were only just in time to save it. That 
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night I engaged a special train to run me around to 
Port Huron so as to overtake the tug. The next day 
at Bay City I got a telegram from Knight. A char- 
acteristic one, Dick ! " and he handed me the paper. 
It read : " We've got the hogs squealing. — Stock up 
eight points." 

" Then we went after you ! " added Rainsford, as I 
handed the telegram back to him. I looked at the 
wonderful old man (he was nearly seventy) and 
thought of his wild ride through the night; of his 
hustling out a tug before daybreak; of his skirmish 
among the banks for money; of his quick, indsive 
statement to Knight (another old man), and of the 
prompt decision and action which had saved me — 
and probably given each of them a handsome profit. 
I recalled the common creed that " yoimg men " were 
the business force of the times, and smiled as I thought 
of the search one would have to make to match the 
energy and decision which marked this exploit. I said 
something of what was in my mind to Rainsford. 

" Yes 1 " he laughingly replied. " I enjoy a little of 
it now and then — all but the night work, Dick. Get- 
ing up at one a. m. and losing the next night's sleep 
don't fit in with a man of my age 1 You yoimg fdlows 
can beat me there." 

I sat silently gazing into the water, as the little tug 
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snorted along, wondering at what I could only consider 
as the marvellous intervention of Providence in my 
behalf. For the second time I had been rescued from 
the destroying arms of that fearful Octopus, the 
Standard Wool Company! As I dwelt upon the 
astonishing rapidity and success of Rainsford's move- 
ments, it seemed to me that a divine, protecting arm 
was around me; that I was preserved and destined for 
something greater — something far higher — than I 
had yet reached ; that even the stupendous giant which 
was attacking me might yet look with awe and trem- 
bling upon the name of " Richard Elliott." 

Then, as I thought of their dastardly assault upon 
my person, my anger arose, and I exclaimed: 

" As the Lord liveth, I will bring them to book for 
this kidnapping ! " 

I felt my wife's hand drop softly, but firmly, on to 
my arm. 

"Richard!" 

There was a good deal in that tone — something of 
caution, perhaps of reproach. It instantly sobered me. 

" Richard, have you not often said that modem 
business frequently requires drastic measures? Have 
you not often used such methods yourself? " 

" Nothing like this, Elfrida ! Never have I attacked 
a man's person, or his liberty." 
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" There are many things just as valuable to a man," 
she quietly replied, " their property, their good names, 
the happiness of their families/' 

I knew too well what she had in her mind — the 
scurrilous and rascally statements made in the financial 
journals about m3rself and my affairs. Statements 
which told of actions and results — but not of the 
motives which caused them; libels from those who 
saw the puppets which were moved — but nothing 
of the purpose of the master mind which moved 
them. 

" It is absurd ! " I angrily exclaimed. " Utterly 
absurd to think that I will submit without a murmur 
to this dastardly outrage ! I will expose them through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and bring them 
to punishment ! " 

Rainsford was looking curiously at us. It was the 
nearest approach to a dispute that I had ever had with 
my wife. 

" I don't see how you are going to get at them, 
Dick," he said, after a pause. " Those fellows are too 
strongly entrenched for any ordinary process of law 
to reach them. Blount has disappeared. You don't 
suppose it will be easy — even possible — to trace 
such a man, with that power behind him. You can, 
of course, get the boat, and the captain, and when you 
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do he'll know nothing, except that he was chartered for 
a cruise. You'll be having all the worry and all the 
expense — aad those big fellows will be laughing at 
you. And they'll have lots of company, too." 

Although I felt the absolute truth of this, I persisted 
in my denimdations aad my determination to seek 
what revenge I could get. 

But on our arrival at Toonsville the Standard people 
and my own grievances disappeared. Dickie — my 
little son, Dickie — was sick unto death. Three days 
later I was childless ! 

With rich or poor — good or bad — I suppose the 
heart-strings of men are alike. Success and ease of 
life cannot make them more sensitive; toil aad 
hardships which callous the hand aad duU the brain 
do not dog the instinctive love of the father. 

Perhaps my boy's infirmities had boimd him more 
dosdy to my heart. He was so imfailingly cheerful 
under them — so valiantly protestful of his content 
aad happiness — so wise in his small way — such a 
constaQt source of peace after the rugged struggles of 
commerce — such an inspiration to greater deeds, to 
larger enterprise, that with his loss the light of my life 
went out, aad I could have moaaed with the man of 
Uz, " My days are past. My purposes are broken 
offl" 
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For eight y^ars my thoughts, my hopes, my joys, 
had been centred upon him. In my home he was my 
constant companion. For him I had often laid aside 
matters of great import, in order to tell him stories of 
the old Bible heroes in whom he delighted. For him 
I had dug into works of fiction and history — upon 
which I would never have wasted one moment for 
myself. In the deeds of the Knights of the Round 
Table, of the great patriots, Washington, Thaddeus, 
and Garibaldi, and the old Scots — wherever was told 
doings of valour, of honour, of struggle and sacrifice for 
the right, there was a story for my boy I To them he 
would Usten, breathless, and with flashing — some- 
times tearful — eyes. And when the yam was finished 
he would commence, in his grave, earnest way, 
" When I am a man, papa — " But there ! That is 
enough. " I grope in the dark, without a light." 

Perhaps they fall harder upon a woman than upon 
a man — these auctions. A man goes out into the 
world. Its affairs call him. Whether he would, or 
not, his attention is demanded and he must heed the 
demand. The woman stays in her home and, in the 
simple routine of its duties, her sorrows are ever before 
her. Although Elfrida made noble efforts at cheer- 
fulness, I could see that they were but efforts. She 
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would meet me at evening with her usual smile, and 
then there would be a hasty turning away, to hide the 
mist gathering in her eyes. I urged her to go out more. 
I purchased one of the finest of cars and engaged a 
competent chauffeur, and she did use it a good deal, 
but chiefly to take small boys and girls out riding. 
Sometimes they were not particularly clean, often they 
were somewhat ragged, and usually they were pale and 
weary looking; but so that they occupied her thoughts 
it mattered Uttle to me who they were. 

Elfrida became greatly changed. I soon found that 
she seemed no longer to take an interest in my business 
affairs. She listened with but little attention, and made 
no responses, nor asked any questions. Very soon I 
stopped talking to her about such matters, perhaps 
somewhat to my own relief. The conditions of modem 
business are such that those who are not actively and 
intimately engaged in it are liable to misunderstand 
the motives and the methods in use. 

But there soon came to my mind a project which I 
thought would engross her attention, and perhaps 
engage her actively in matters which, I knew, were very 
close to her heart. For two or three years past I had 
been contemplating the gift of a new church building 
to our congregation. The one we were using was old, 
shabby, and inadequate to the needs of the town, which, 
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through my energies and enterprise, had developed with 
great rapidity. And now there seemed to be a very 
suitable opportimity for this gift — by making it a 
memorial to my boy. 

I opened the matter to Elfrida one evening. There 
was no response of pleasure at, nor approval of, the 
plan. I dwelt upon the beautiful structure I would 
erect — the memorial window to our boy — and the 
organ, the finest in the State, which I would install. 
I mentioned the architect of my choice, and the amoxmt 
I was willing to expend — a quarter of a million. 

Still there was no reply — no question, and no 
acquiescence. I asked, somewhat impatiendy, per- 
haps: 

"Why don't you speak, Elfrida? Does not my 
plan suit you ? " 

She shook her head sadly and said : 

" I do not think I should like a memorial of that 
sort for our son, Richard. A simple, quiet monimient 
where he rests would be much better." 

" Elfrida I I do not think you grasp the importance 
of my plan. Our congregation requires a new home. 
What could be better than for me to take this oppor- 
timity to meet their needs; to make our love and 
memory of our little son a benefaction to the peo- 
ple?" 
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It was a long time before she answered. Then she 
said with great earnestness : 

" Richard, do not carry out the plan I I do not like 
it. It is not a suitable memorial for my little Dick. 
I — I cannot bear the idea of it. For my sake, Richard, 
abandon it entirely ! " 

This was very strange to me. And as I pondered 
over it I felt that there was something back; some 
reason for her prejudice against this memorial church. 
If she had no such reason there was, of course, nothing 
but her inclination to be considered. And my indigna- 
tion rose a little at this unexpected opposition to the 
scheme upon which my heart was set. I turned to her 
and sternly demanded : 

" Elfrida ! You must give me a lucid and effective 
objection, or I shall certainly carry out my plans." 

Slowly she answered me : " Do you not remember 
that Dickie was the soul of chivalry — that his heroes 
were always men of the greatest honour; the greatest 
probity ; the greatest tenderness and consideration for 
the weak? Do you feel, in your heart, Richard, that 
you would be showing love for the memory of such a 
boy by the expenditure of a quarter, or twenty quar- 
ters of millions of dollars which are — " Here she 
paused. 

I was furious I " Why don't you finish ? — Millions 
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which are tainted — you mean ! " Then I checked 
myself. I had come nearer to a total loss of temper 
than ever before. After a few minutes I continued: 

" You have been reading things about me ! You 
place more confidence in, and give more credence to, 
a pack of irresponsible news reporters and magazine 
writers than you do to your husband. Men whose 
little brains cannot conceive of any motives or prin- 
ciples actuating a man of business, except the love of 
gain ! Men whose range of vision is so contracted that 
they are utterly blind to the extended views and the 
noble purposes of the stewards to whose hands an all- 
wise Providence has entrusted the wealth, and the 
means of increasing and developing the civilization of 
mankind, and the uplifting of the submerged masses." 

" Stop, Richard ! Stop ! I cannot bear to hear that ! 
I cannot ! You are deceiving yourself. No good can 
come when evil means are used to reach the end. Your 
ambition is leading you into association with men who 
pervert and misinterpret the laws and precepts of both 
God and man to suit their own purposes; men who 
are using splendid intellects and energies to enslave 
their fellows — whose every action is against the prin- 
ciples of their coimtry's constitution; men who are 
mortgaging the future with billions upon billions of 
fictitious wealth — watered stocks upon which the 
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labourer of to-day and the labourer's $on of to-morrow 
must inevitably pay the dividends. 

" Oh, Richard ! for the love of God — for the love 
of our little son — draw aside while yet you may, from 
these fiends — these juggling fiends — that palter in 
a double sense." 

I pushed my chair back furiously and left the room. 
My indignation was so great that I could not trust 
myself to reply to her. The sneers and cavils of business 
rivals and their hirelings I could smile at, — they 
affected me not one particle. But this distortion of the 
true principles of business — this beUttling of the 
magnificent enterprises of the times — coming from 
my wife — I could not bear! 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE WATER IN THE STOCK AND THE WATER IN THE 
WAGES 

My resentment against my wife soon cooled off. 
I considered that her ignorance and inexperience had 
led her astray; that the little knowledge, which is so 
dangerous a thing, was to blame, and not her own 
heart. 

I relinquished my plan for building a memorial 
church. Although this was a bitter disappointment to 
me, I consoled myself with the determination to immor- 
talize my name — or rather my son's name — later on, 
in a splendid library or perhaps a college. 

Probably it was this determination — and certainly 
it was a resolution to show my enemies that they could 
by no means intimidate me — which caused me to 
plunge into my business affairs with more skill and 
energy than ever before, strengthening the weak spots, 
and broadening out the lines in a manner which called 
forth imstinted praise from my associates. 

In my efforts to develop the Lorsford Implement 
2ao 
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Works, of which I now possessed ahnost the entire 
stock, I had become deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of making some combination with Straitson. He 
was owner of a factory at Hoppd Falls, eighty miles 
north of Toonsville. Both of ns were making horse- 
rakes, — of different patterns, of course, — and it was 
very evident that, if one of these machines were thrown 
out and our manufacturing facilities and energies con- 
fined to one style only, the machines could be built 
much more economically, and a considerable saving 
be also effected, in the distribution. 

But Straitson had refused to entertain any proposition 
for combining, and had also declined a fair offer to sell 
out. 

I had just read a letter containing his decision, and 
had expressed my keen disappointment to my young 
secretary, Markley. 

" Why not try the law, Mr. Elliott? " he inquired, 
after a little pause. " If you can't break a man any 
other way you can do it by law — if you're ready to 
pay the price." 

Markley was not a voluble man, but his remarks 
seldom needed explanation or repetition. They gener- 
ally came as sharp as a bullet from a rifle — and as 
directly to the mark; but this time I did not catch 
his meaning and told him so. 
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" Straitson makes a specialty of his patent horse- 
rakes, does he not ? " 

" He makes practically nothing else," I answered. 

" There's a lot of old patent rights among our papers, 
Mr. Elliott. Hunt up something which antedates 
his, — that covers a horse-rake of some kind, — anything 
will do. Then sue him for infringement and carry it up 
till you swamp him I " 

I gazed at him silently for a few moments — then 
he went on : 

" It'll be an easy job. Straitson's at the critical point 
most business men reach, where a fast-growing busi- 
ness, no matter how profitable, gets ahead of the capital. 
The majority of them never weather that point, 
unless they call in outside help quickly — and that 
Straitson won't do. A heavy lawsuit will down him. 
He can spare no money for costs, and I take it that 
you're ready to throw in ten or twenty thousand." 

I leaned back in my chair in bewilderment, at the 
bluntness and — er — even brutality, as it seemed for 
the moment to me, of his suggestion, and before I could 
make any reply he was called away, so I settled down 
to argue it out with myself. 

It was some little time before I could fix my mind 
dearly upon this proposed operation. My astonish- 
ment at its being proposed by Markley was great. Al- 
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though he was a young man of extraordinary ability 
and keenness, and had had the benefit of business train- 
ing in my office for nearly five years, I was by no means 
prepared to hear from him so radical and I may say so 
ingenious a suggestion. My admiration and appre- 
ciation of his genius took a considerable rise, and I saw 
in him the material from which could be made a man of 
inunense usefulness to myself and benefit to mankind. 
But I could not jump readily at the drastic proceeding 
he proposed. I spent many hours of solemn and earnest 
thought before making up my mind. 

I argued to myself in this way : " Economic progress 
has ever been pitiless in its sacrifices. The wishes of 
the few must give way before the welfare of the many. 
Here are the farmers — hard-working, industrious, 
and frugal — who ought to have these supplies at as 
low a figure as the enterprise and skill of the manu- 
facturer can produce them. And there is Straitson, 
stubbornly blocking the way to a substantial saving of 
cost." 

So I began to look for a patent to serve my purpose. 

The old proprietor of our works, Lorsford, had been 
rather careless in his purchase of such things. Some 
had proved to be of value, but many were worthless. It 
was among the latter that we found one upon which we 
concluded we could carry out our plans. It antedated 
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Straitson's patent by some months, and described some 
kind of rake — not in any way similar to his — still, 
as Markley said, our opinion was not evidence. The 
courts were established to decide upon difference and 
similarity, and we might as well keep them busy for 
awhile. 

So I instructed our lawyers to commence suit against 
Straitson for the infringement of this patent, calling 
for an accounting of the profits. While the lawyers 
were preparing the preliminary papers I got my lawyer, 
Tilson, to go over to Hoppd Falls for a few days. He 
had a slight acquaintance with a man who worked in 
Straitson's shipping-room, and by adroit management 
he obtained from him a list of the dealers who handled 
their goods ; also of all the customers to whom they had 
shipped direct during the previous year. This cost me a 
couple of hundred dollars, — at least, Tilson said it 
did, but it's surprising how little dependence can be 
placed on men in such matters. However, it was worth 
that, and much more, for I caused circular letters to be 
addressed to all these customers, telling them of the 
commencement of the suit and notifying them that, as 
the Straitson rake was an infringement upon ours, we 
should look to them for royalties. 

This was only business, as, imdoubtedly, he would 
have handled us in the same way, if the positions had 
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been reversed ; and, as Markley said, " If you're going 
up against a man, you may as well knock him good and 
hard and get through with it." 

Certainly this was a severe blow to Straitson, for of 
course the dealers would not handle his goods, excepting 
imder a satisfactory guarantee against all liability, — 
and this was a pretty heavy proposition for a man of 
limited resources. 

Furthermore, it headed him oflf from obtaining any 
outside capital, if he attempted at last to do so. Money 
is far too cautious to come into an enterprise which is 
tied up in a great lawsuit. 

But he put up a stubborn fight, engaging excellent 
talent to defend his case. We secured two of the keenest, 
shrewdest practitioners whom we could find, and, al- 
though we had no hope of gaining our suit, our men 
knew how to conduct it satisfactorily. At the trial they 
introduced every technical point which could be brought 
in and wrangled over, and took numerous exceptions 
to the judges' rulings, thus piling up a mass of material 
for an appeal to a higher court. It was all very expen- 
sive, as of course, such matters always are, but I con- 
soled myself with the thought that Straitson had to 
meet as big a load as myself — that his checks had to 
be just as large, while his bank account was but a 
fraction of what I could command. 
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So the months passed, and we were drifting along 
toward the second trial, when Markley came into my 
office hastily one afternoon, exclaiming : 

" The fight is over, Mr. Elliott ! " and he laid the 
Hoppd Falls Daily Item before me. A prominent 
article stated that Straitson had disappeared, — that 
he had raised all the cash he possibly could, and de- 
camped, leaving his creditors to settle matters between 
themselves. 

It was an imfortunate ending to his career. He was 
a bright, energetic yoimg man, and if he had not stood 
in the way of the great wheels of progress, but had 
accepted my offers, he might now have been a 
prosperous and useful citizen. 

" All things come to him who waits," and, although 
there had been many months of waiting, my patience 
and perseverance brought their reward. The creditors 
took their affairs into court, and in due time the plant 
was sold imder its order. There was but little com- 
petition in the bidding, and when I had secured the 
whole thing, and figured out the totals, I found that 
my law costs had proved a very satisfactory invest- 
ment. 

So at last matters were in the shape I wanted them, 
and when Rainsford asked me cheerfully what I was 
going to do with it all, my elation was so great that I 
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perhaps overstepped my usual caution and told him 
all my plans. True, he was my wife's father, and held 
a small block of stock in the Lorsford Implement 
Works, so, of course, he was directly interested in the 
matter. 

" Rainsford," said I, " I'll make these the biggest 
Implement Works in the country! I'll start up the 
Straitson plant at once, and with the two small shops 
here (I had bought these some months before) and our 
Lorsford plant, there is capacity for handling, at once, 
thirty-five hundred men." 

" How about the capital, Dick ? What are you going 
to do about that?" 

" I'll put in every drop of water that the thing will 
possibly hold ! I have been, from the first, desirous of 
seeing how far I could go in that way. That is my real 
purpose in going into it." 

" You can put in one hundred to one," he retorted 
with a laugh. " Nobody will kick till you try to sell 
stock." 

" I don*t mean anything imreasonable, Rainsford. 
Now listen ! These four plants have cost me $900,000. 
Then there has been some expense. I've also been buy- 
ing up a lot of patent rights. I don't know that they 
are good for anything in the way of manufacturing, but 
they didn't cost much and they are good things to talk 
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about, and call assets and write stock upon. You can't 
deny that ! " 

He nodded knowingly, and I continued : 

" It all foots up, in round figures, to nearly a million. 
Now I propose to bring the four plants under one 
company, and capitalize at ten millions." 

" It won't do, Dick ! You can do that in car lines, 
or gas companies, — wherever there is a big franchise 
back of you, — but you'll never float manufacturing 
stock as wet as that." 

" I'm in no hurry to float it, Rainsford. I am not 
like ordinary promoters, rushing out certificates for 
the sole purpose of selling them and getting out. I 
intend to show a dividend on that ten million before 
offering one share to the public." 

He stared at me in evident surprise, then shook his 
head doubtfully. " You've done some big things, Dick 
— but this thing isn't possible I " 

" It is possible ! " I said, vehemently, even slapping 
the table in my earnestness. " It is possible ! There 
are but two or three lines of manufacture that are run 
to-day anywhere near their limit of earning capacity. 
In all others there are loose ends somewhere. Either 
the plants are badly planned or the equipment is not the 
most efficient, or else the labour is poorly handled. I'll 
put a few himdred thousand more into this, — a million, 
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if necessaiy, — and I'll make it a model plant and show 
a profit on ten million in a couple of years, if business 
holds good." 

" There's such a thing as going too far that way, 
Dick." 

" Rainsford, * There is, that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is, that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty I ' " 

" Well, you can stand it, Dick ! You've made 
money pretty fast lately, and can afford to try this. 
Every man has his hobby, and this one will hold you 
for awhile, I guess." 

" Those are my plans, Rainsford. I own now three- 
fourths of the Lorsford stock and the other three plants 
outright. I am determined to go on with all this, but 
I don't wish to force you. You've got $100,000 in 
Lorsford, and if you don't agree with these plans heart- 
ily, I'll willingly buy you out, — but I don't want you 
to go out, Rainsford ! As the Good Book says, ' Cast 
in thy lot among us ; let us all have one purse.' " 

" I don't intend to go out, Dick, my boy, I've plenty 
of confidence in you. Go ahead, and I stay with you I " 

" I'm heartily glad of that," said I, fervently. " I 
must have a few of the best men with me, and you are 
one of them. 

"Yoimg Markley is a good man, — a very useful 
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man, indeed, — and I've secured a treasure, I believe, 
in McGr^or." 

"Who's he?'' 

" He was superintendent of the Straitson factory, 
and from what I've seen and heard of him I consider 
him a more valuable acquisition than even the factory 
itself. With a big plant and good backing, that man 
will do wonders, or I'm greatly mistaken." 

" Is he the big, black-bearded man who was in here 
talking with you yesterday ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ah ! I caught a remark of his, Dick, which struck 
me rather forcibly." 

"What was that?" 

" I don't know what brought it up, but he said, 
* There's no man living and working in any capacity 
but can do a little more than he is doing.' " 

" Yes, that's McGregor," I said, with a laugh, " and 
I guess he means it and lives up to it, too ! " 

A few days after this I went over to Hoppel Falls 
with McGregor, to see about the reopening of the 
works there, which had, of course, been shut down 
during the trouble with the creditors. After looking over 
the stuff, we sat in the dusty, deserted office, and drifted 
into a talk about the finances. I thought it well to see 
how he felt on such matters. But he said : 
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" I don't know much about financing, Mr. Elliott. 
It's never been in my line. Give me a good gang, and a 
proper plant with up-to-date equipment, and I'll give 
you all the profit there is in the goods, — every cent ! " 

" I'm disposed to be liberal about the equipment," 
I said. "I thoroughly appreciate the importance of 
that, and my intention is to consolidate all these fac- 
tories into one big plant at Toonsville. Of course, in 
the meantime it is imderstood that you take general 
supervision of them all." 

He looked steadily at me for a few moments, — then 
shifted himself on to the edge of his chair, placed his 
hands on his knees, and stared so intently at the wall 
back of me that I glanced quickly around to see what was 
there. There was nothing, however, and I soon learned 
that this was a peculiarity of his when thinking deeply. 

" That's putting your eggs all in one basket, Mr. 
Elliott," he quietly remarked. " If a big fire should 
occur at Toonsville you would be crippled entirely, 
imtil you could rebuild. That's worth thinking about, 
but far more important is the fact that, if you bunch 
your men together you can't handle them so well. They 
fraternize too much. Put your three Toonsville plants 
into one yard, and leave this alone, — making additions 
here as business demands. Then you can play one oflE 
against the other." 
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" But there's a saving of expense in running them all 
together, Mac." 

"That saving is small compared with the saving you 
can make in wages. Now, for instance, your Toonsville 
foundrymen are getting, at least, ten per cent, more 
than we've been paying here. You'd like to reduce 
that, wouldn't you?" 

" Certainly ! but that means a fight. They're 
strongly organized." 

" That's it ! " he retorted, savagely. " And that's 
what we must always look out for. Now our foimdry 
here in Hoppel Falls has good capacity. Suppose I 
at once get a crew on and start up. As soon as we are 
in good running order here, you put your Toonsville 
men up against a ten per cent. cut. They'll strike, of 
course, and you at once send your patterns over here. 
We make the castings and ship them back. Then you 
give out information freely that you will move all your 
works over here. That'll put the trades people on your 
side and scare the rest of your hands thoroughly. Then 
you can jump on to the other little plants the same way. 
You can work this thing, Mr. EUiott, so that inside of a 
year the Toonsville plant, as well as this, will be an 
open shop. By butting one against the other you can 
adjust the pay in good shape." 

" I like the idea," I said, " and I'll think it over for a 
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few days. Anyway, get in men as fast as you can, and 
select a good one as your assistant here, — I shall want 
you in Toonsville a good part of the time." 

I soon made up my mind that McGregor was right. 
In fact, his plan showed very bright possibilities of de- 
velopment. I therefore closed my mouth, absolutely, 
as to my plans for increasing the Toonsville works. I 
decided to first bring the men into proper subjection, 
and nothing, certainly, would do that so eflfectively as 
to keep them guessing. 

During the next few weeks I reorganized the four 
plants into one corporation, imder the title of the Etna 
Implement Company. Capital, ten millions. One 
million in six per cent, preferred stock, and nine millions 
common. A bonus of nine shares of common went 
with every share of preferred, and, as I had furnished 
almost the entire capital, I of course took almost the 
entire stock issue in payment for my interests. Rains- 
ford and Lorsford each held a small block, and I in- 
vited the former to take the presidency, as I already 
held that position with the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany. Our organization was completed by the appoint- 
ment of myself as vice-president, and young Markley 
as secretary and treasurer. 

Then I began to act on McGregor's suggestion re- 
garding the men. A notice of a twelve per cent, reduc- 
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tion to the foundrymen was posted at the Toonsville 
works, — followed by a howl of defiance from them, — 
and they went out. I was ready for this, and the same 
day shipped a car-load of patterns to Hoppd Falls. 
McGregor jimiped his men onto them at once, and was 
soon shipping back castings. I stood in well with our 
local papers, — I always took care to do that, — and 
they commented piteously on my announced intention 
to move all the work to the Falls. There was great 
consternation at this. The loss of the three factories, 
emplopng together nearly two thousand hands, would 
be a grievous blow to our little town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. 

When the foundrymen had cooled down and dis- 
persed somewhat, — I tackled the hands in the small 
tools shop, cutting them ten per cent. Although some of 
them quit, the larger part stayed on. They were mostly 
old hands with families, and many had homes partly 
paid for. To them, leaving this shop meant leaving the 
town, for I controlled the only similar employment here. 
They knew that a strike would be useless. At the first 
talk of that I had ordered several freight-cars to be put 
on the siding and announced that I would ship the 
machines at once to the Falls, — and the men gave 
in without a struggle. 

The beauties of McGregor's scheme developed as 
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the months passed along. I dosed up the two smaller 
plants at Toonsville, sending some of the men to the 
Falls, and taking the others into the big shop. Then 
we reopened the foundry and hired any man who came 
along — union or non-union — and soon had an eflS- 
cient force at the reduced rates. When I had got this 
plant figured down pretty fine, McGregor tackled the 
wood- workers at his end with a rousing cut. He was a 
remarkable man. He blufiFed them with the threat 
that if they made any difficulty we should move every- 
thing over to Toonsville and consolidate all the work 
at that point. 

" When a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him." We kept 
the men guessing and uncertain; and when the first 
year closed, both plants were running peacefully — 
both were open shops — and the scale of wages at 
Toonsville was brought down to as low a level as that 
at Hoppel Falls. 

Altogether, I was well satisfied. And as we plunged 
into the new year, Mac showed no cessation of ability 
and resource. He was always full of bright suggestions 
for influencing wages. One day he said to me : 

" Mr. Elliott, why don't you fit up a reading-room 
and gather in all those books and papers whidi tell 
young fellows how to dimb? Those things which 
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commence, ' Young man ! ' I can stave off a raise 
of pay for a year, when a fellow's filled up with that 
* pluck and patience ' business." 

Another time he came to me and said : 

" Those lumpers are getting too much, Mr. Elliott 
We can drop them to twelve cents an hour." 

I looked at him doubtfully. " That's getting it down 
pretty fine, McGregor, — seven-twenty a week ! " 

" It's enough ! " he retorted, savagely. " Every cent 
they get over a bare subsistence goes for drink. We 
may as well have that as the rum-sellers. It's better 
for the men, too." 

This was the first time I'd ever heard him say any- 
thing about the men's welfare. " I suppose you are 
right as to that, Mac. Do you think you can carry it 
out?" 

" Sure of it ! I'll tackle the Falls plant first." 

There were about three hundred of these labourers 
at that end; unskilled workers, of course, many of 
them foreigners. They had no imion, but when we 
posted our notice reducing the pay from sixteen to 
twelve cents, they went out in a body. Mac tele- 
graphed an order to a Chicago agency for three him- 
dred strike-breakers, and two days after they arrived 
on a special train. There was some trouble at first, 
— fights and shooting, and little matters like that. 
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Several men were injured, and two killed, but we 
provided our new men with quarters in the yards 
for a couple of weeks, and after that things went on 
quietly as before. Later on our Toonsville labourers 
gave in without a struggle. 

I was looking over the balance-sheet with Markley 
at the end of the second year, when Rainsford came in. 
I could not help showing my elation. " You remem- 
ber my prediction as to paying a dividend on the 
common stock, two years ago? " I inquired. 

" I certainly do," he answered. 

" And it's certainly done ! " I retorted. " The regular 
profits are more than enough, of course, to pay the 
dividend on the preferred stock, and we've eflfected a 
saving on the pay-roll sufficient to pay five per cent, 
on the common." 

" Impossible ! " 

" Nevertheless it's done, Rainsford. We've carried 
three thousand hands the past year. The average 
cut has been three dollars per week for each man, or 
a total of nearly $450,000." 

" And never had a strike ! " he said, after he had 
stared blankly at me for a few moments. 

"Nothing serious; of course there has been a 
running fight right along, and there will probably 
continue to be — but that's what Mac lives for." 
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" That's about what he said to me, yesterday. But 
it didn't impress me then as now." 

"What did he say?" 

" I made some remarks about the excellent con- 
dition of our factories, and he said : ' Mr. Rainsford, 
it may be so, but I never see the things which are 
right; my training for fifteen years has been to see 
only the things whidi are wrong. That's all I'm 
ever looking for.' " 

It was not long before he saw something wrong. 

" Mr. Elliott," he said to me one morning, " there's 
something going on among the union men. I suspect 
they're gettin' the others into line." 

" Is there no way, Mac," I inquired, looking keenly 
at him, " of getting next to them — of finding out 
what goes on at their meetings?" 

" There is ! One of the men has been detected in 
stealing brasses and some small tools, — he's recording 
secretary of the Iron-workers' Union, and if you wait 
here a little while, you'll see that he accepts an en- 
gagement to become my secretary, also." 

McGregor telephoned out to the mill, ordering the 
man. Coombs, to come to the office. In a few moments 
he appeared. I'd noticed him before, around the yards, 
— an insignificant and rather under-sized man. Al- 
though he did not look to me as though he expected 
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to be accused of theft, he was ill at ease, — as in- 
deed any man was whom McGregor called to the 
oflSce. 

" Coombs," said the superintenent, in a harsh, 
resonant voice, " you've been stealing from the Com- 
pany ! We've got brasses back from Cohn's junk-shop, 
and an oflScer's on the way to your house, now, with a 
search-warrant." 

The suddenness and savageness of the charge ex- 
tinguished the trifling show of courage and self-respect 
the man possessed. He turned gray — livid. His legs 
trembled and his lower jaw quivered as he vainly 
endeavoured to find some loophole of excuse. 

" My God ! Mr. McGregor," throwing out his arms 
appealingly. " You won't push me for this ! It wasn't 
but a little I took, an' I'll make it good, s'help me God, 
I will! — I was hard up, — awful hard up. The 
woman's been sick an' I couldn't make the wages meet, 
nohow 1 There's been a doctor to pay, med'cine to get, 
an' five children to look out for — an' all out o' eight 
dollars a week I " 

He was now looking with terrified intensity into 
McGr^or's eyes. Looking for one little gleam of re- 
lenting pity. And thus looking saw nothing which could 
afford him the slightest hope, — nothing to relieve the 
horror and tenseness of his situation. He dropped on 
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his knees, and upon them worked toward the super- 
intendent's chair, grasping the arm convulsively. 

" Mr. McGregor, I tell you my woman's bin sick — 
she's sick now — an' it'll kill her if you send me up ! 
I didn't think of doin' wrong — it seemed so little — 
and I needed the few dimes. Oh, God I how I needed 
theml" 

" The evil bow before the good, and the wicked at 
the gates of the righteous." It was a pitiful scene, and 
I think that if I had been handling the man, I might 
have been weak enough to have given him a dollar 
and sent him back to his job. But McGregor was un- 
moved, and regarded the poor wretch with a stony 
stare. 

" You're secretary of the union," he demanded. 

"I am, — and oh. Lord, what will they think of 
me?" 

" You can go back to work," continued McGregor, 
" if you obey my orders." 

" Go back to work ! Obey your orders ! " re- 
peated the man in astonishment. He leaped to his 
feet, stammering out protestations of gratitude and 
docility, while the tears started from his eyes. 

" You know where I live," the superintendent con- 
tinued. " I shall expect to see you there to-night with 
the records of the union." 
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For a full half-minute the man stood there speech- 
less. The himted, terrified look returned. " For the 
love of Heaven, Mr. McGregor, ask me somethmg else 1 
I dasn't do that ! I dasn't 1 They'd kill me if they 
foimd it out 1 I can't play traitor to them. I'd as lief 
go to jail 1 " 

"It's your choice," retorted McGregor, grimly. 
" Go back to work now, and think it over. If I don't 
see those records to-night, you go to jail in the morning." 

Coombs tottered toward the door, when McGregor 
stopped him. 

" And hark you. Coombs. Don't think you've got 
time to skip out, because I mean to have you. Coombs I 
I'll spend a thousand dollars myself, and the Company 
will spend another, to bring you back. Now go 1 " 

" Now," continued McGregor, as I watched the man 
unsteadily crossing the yard, " if you want to know 
what the union is planning, you'd better come round 
to my rooms this evening." 

" Do you think you'll see him to-night ? " 

"SureofitI" 

" I don't think I'll come round," I said, slowly. 
" You can get all the information he's got." 

Next morning McGregor greeted me hastily : " It's 
gone a little further than I thought. They're signing a 
good many of the non-union men, — and they're figur- 
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ing on all acting together — the metal workers and the 
wood-workers, and all of them. They are forming a 
Trades Coimcil, or some cussed nonsense of the kind." 

"Did you get the names of the leaders?" 

" Yes, but we can't do much with them, I guess, 
without bringing on trouble." 

" Wouldn't it be best," I inquired after a pause, 
'* to precipitate that trouble at once, before they get 
more fully organized and strengthened?" 

McGregor doubled up on the edge of his chair in 
his favourite way, and stared at the wall. Presently 
he said: 

" I'm not the man to make troubles look big, Mr. 
Elliott, nor do I wish to imderrate them when they 
show up. This matter begins to look serious. They're 
in communication with the men at Hoppel Falls, and 
without doubt they understand each other so well 
now that they'll act together at both plants." 

" Sympathetic strikes, eh? " 

" That's their move, sure ! " 

" Can't we buy the leaders, Mac? " 

" Probably. We'll have to find out more about them 
first. I guess we'd better keep our minds on the 
proposition for another day, Mr. Elliott, and see 
what we can invent.." 

He started for the door, then stopped and turned. 
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" You know perfectly how I stand on this, Mr. 
Elliott. I want to smash these fellows. And I don't 
want to stop production one hour. But I'll never run 
a union shop. If I can't be boss, absolutely, I'll turn 
out and scrape gravel ! " Then he strode out. 

I knew well that he meant this, and it all added to 
the gathering trouble. If I compromised with the men, 
I should lose the best superintendent I'd ever known. 
If I fought them, it would, undoubtedly, mean a serious 
stoppage of production, and a disastrous efiFect on the 
dividends. It was a cruel dilemma, and I thought to 
myself: "How little these men, with their steady, 
regular incomes, know of the cares and worries of the 
management of a great industry." 

I was talking over the matter with Markley, next 
morning, when he remarked : " I expect Thome is 
stirring them up a good deal." 

" Thome? " I puzzled over the name. It sounded 
familiar, but I could not place the man. " Who is 
Thome?" 

" He's the Congressional candidate on the new 
Labour ticket. He is stumping the district now, and it 
is claimed that he is carrying the working men, every- 
where." 

" He's an outrageous and libellous demagogue ! " 
sputtered Rainsford, who had just entered the room. He 
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was very red in the face, and he slammed a newspaper 
against the desk as he spoke. " Here's the full report 
of his speech at Lincoln Hall last night. The most 
villainous concoction of anarchism and — er — and — 
sedition that I've ever seen in print ! He even attacks 
«5, Elliott ! Listen to this : 

** * The Etna Implement Company requires an annual 
profit of $500,000 to pay the dividend on its entire 
stock issue. Should they pay six per cent, only on the 
actual cash paid in, they would require but $60,000; 
so that they are, in some way, earning $440,000 more 
than the capital fairly and honestly calls for. 

** ' Now this Company, like thousands of others, is 
not a Trust. It has no monopoly on its products ; it 
has to sell in open competition, and this large profit 
is not made by means of correspondingly high prices 
for its output, but is made by extorting from the wage- 
earners a large amount of work, at smaller rates of 
pay. Some saving is no doubt made in their expense 
account, by reason of the consolidation, but the larger 
part of that $440,000 is wrung from the men, who are 
compelled to work for lower wages than before any 
stock was issued. 

" * How is it earned ? By what process is it stolen 
from you men ? It's as plain as the sun in the heavens. 
When McGregor took hold, the total pay-roll was 
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about $37,ocx5 per week. Within a year it was reduced 
to less than $29,000 ! That reduction paid a five per 
cent, dividend on the entire issue of common stock! 
Stock which had been given away for absolutely 
nothing ! In these works there are over five hundred 
labourers receiving but $7.20 a week — twelve cents an 
hour ! Men with families to support, cut down to this 
rate, in order that the shareholders should have ten 
times as much as is their due.' " 

I glanced over at McGregor. He stood carelessly 
at the window, with hands in his pockets, rattling his 
keys, and a well-satisfied smile on his face. 

" Good ad for me, Mr. Elliott ! " he said, with a 
laugh. " I shouldn't wonder if I receive some flat- 
tering ofiFers from other firms on the strength of 
that." 

But Rainsford was furious. " You seem to take it 
rather flippantly, Mr. McGregor," he said, sternly. 

" How do you expect to hold men when such ideas as 
these are instilled into them? By George, sir! we're 
drifting into anarchism, socialism, and communism, 
and the devil knows what! This fellow must be 
suppressed. He must be taught that private affairs of 
so vast importance are not to be exposed or made light 
of, to a horde of ignorant, prejudiced mugwiunps! 
It's libel| sh:! and sedition; stirring up the masses to 
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rebellion against constituted authority and vested 
interests! Listen to this again: 

'' ' College men and so-called students of political 
economy talk much about the partnership betweea 
Capital and Labour, — claiming that their interests are 
identical — that their responsibilities are equal. But 
where do we find them insisting that Capital shall be 
honest in its partnership? Labour has to be honest I 
The man who turns in two or three hours work for 
a day's pay, finds that partnership dissolved so quickly 
that he don't know how it happened. His day's labour 
must be turned in to the uttermost minute. But 
Capital turns in one hundred dollars cash and calk it 
one thousand dollars, — and then whimpers that it 
ought to have a modest profit on that thousand 
dollars. 

" * (Here Mr. Thome flourished a common stock 
certificate issued by the Etna Implement Company.) 
Look at this ! This is what those men call $100 and 
offer as Capital. A partner with your labour, entided 
to a share of the profits ; of no more value or cost than 
a common advertising hand-bill. It cost nothing, it 
is worth nothing. But there are ninety thousand 
of them issued which never contributed one cent toward 
the plant. Ninety thousand which they are paying 
dividends on. Thirty for every man on the pay-roU; 
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and mark this, men, every one of you is paying out of 
your wages $5.00 on each one of them, — $150 a year 
for every man in the works! That's what they need 
for the dividends. That's what your cut in pay was 
for ! And in submitting to this robbery, you are your- 
selves forwarding and standardizing a scheme to rob 
yourselves, your children, and your children's children. 
When you contribute $5.00 to pay the dividend on this 
utterly worthless scrap of paper, you at once give it 
a market value. The best financial authorities say 
that its value is determined by the dividend paid on it. 
Continue your contributions for two or three years and 
that value will increase, becoming so far settled that 
it can be sold at a price, to some honest investor, who 
will expect, and who needs, that dividend right along. 
You'll have to keep paying it, and those who come 
after you will have to keep paying it. You have, by 
your strenuous labour, — by your forced economy of 
living, — changed a worthless paper into a bond, that 
for years to come binds yourself and others to main- 
tain it. "Wealth-producers" you are truly called. 
You are creating a wealth, — not of tools and imple- 
ments, but of promises to pay; of mortgages on 
your wages which can never be wiped out. The 
principal you can never reduce. All your sacrifices 
will go for interest, no matter how high that interest 
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may run. And there's no limit, — no law of usury 
touches this wonderful contrivance! 

'' ' The insidious villainy of all this is immeasurable. 
This lie, this false pretence, must, infallibly, seriously 
injure some innocent party; either you, who are 
forced to support it, or if you fail to do so, the bona- 
fide investor who buys it with the expectation of 
income — whom it will probably ruin. 

'* ' Beside this worthless bond, a counterfeit bill is 
almost spotless. That has but a short life — is soon 
detected and instantly put out of existence. Its 
reign of harm is quickly ended. This legalized mon- 
strosity, issued under a charter from the sovereign 
State of New Jersey, is never-ending in its disastrous 
eflfects. As long as you're a working-man you're taxed 
by this; and when you die, and the man who owns 
this dies, your son will continue paying the tax, and his 
son will continue spending it.' 

" There, McGregor," said Rainsford, hotly, " you 
may call that a good ad. I denounce it as a libel 1 
Our duty to our stockholders and ourselves imper- 
atively demands that we stop this fellow at once ! " 

I'd never seen Rainsford so hot, and McGregor 
was wise enough to abstain from any retort. Pres- 
ently I said : 

" Rainsford ! You've seen lots of such stuff as that 
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before, but this impresses you particularly, because 
our company is used as an illustration. It amounts 
to nothing. Two-thirds of the men who heard that 
could not understand the points, — and the remainder 
didn't believe them. It's just empty, campaign 
talk." 

" So far from being empty, Richard, it is full of 
promise for this fellow Thome. I'm told that he is 
carrying the working men with him in a solid body ! " 

McGregor gave a very palpable snort, and Rainsford 
wheeled on him sharply. 

" I tell you, McGregor, you underrate this matter 
entirely. Can you, for a moment, suppose that men 
will hear such incendiary talk as this and not do some 
thinking? Listen! 

" * At the Chicago Conference on Trusts it was 
stated, on reliable authority, that the amount of stocks 
and bonds issued by all the Trusts amoimted to 
eight thousand million dollars, — while the intrinsic 
value of all their property was less than two thou- 
sand million. The difference — the stupendous sum 
of six thousand million — being simply printed 
paper, claimed by these men to be capital, upon 
which they are hungrily reaching for dividends — 
which must be earned, in great part, by their himdreds 
of thousands of sorely driven employees. 
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'' ' No company can possibly treat its men fairiy and 
honestly, that starts out with such dividend obligations 
as most of them do. Think of that six thousand 
millions of water, with a working capital of just cme- 
fourth. Can you not see that army of directoiSy presi- 
dents, overseers, — themselves under continuous pres- 
sure, — using every device of practical, ingenious 
minds — every possible grind and cut — to squeeze 
out the dividends; partly, it may be, by higher prices, 
but chiefly, because of their more absolute control, 
out of the fair wages of the labourer. Can any sane 
man believe that such a mad and continuous struggle 
would be so merciless if there were no such divi- 
dends required ; if instead of eight bilUons, they had 
but two biUions to pay profits on, with the same 
plants and the same amoimt of business to earn 
them?'" 

" Mr. Rainsford," said McGregor, steadily, " Tvc 
been with working men all my life, and I know them I 
I know them from the time they roll out of bed in the 
morning until they turn up their last glass at night. 
Those figures and statements come glibly enough from 
Thome, but the men do not fit the facts together in 
their own minds. I'll bet there are not ten per cent, 
of his hearers who could to-day, clearly and intelligibly, 
show up the finances as he does there. By to-morrow 
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they'll be still more hazy, looking upon the whole 
thing as a bid for votes." 

''And he'll get them, tool" asserted Rainsford. 
" I',ve watched him close, and believe he'll get the 
working man's solid vote in this district I " 

McGregor stepped forward, his eyes flashing. 
" There has never been any such thing as a solid labour 
vote! It would be a keen and terribly effective toed 
if thes» fellows ever had sufficient sense to pick it up 
and use it. But they haven't ! The men stand together 
in the unions and butt against ^ph Qther at the polls. 
They'll starve themselves .and their families in sym- 
pathetic strikes, and then slash each other's candidates 
in the primaries. They'rg^shoulder to shoulder against 
their employers and jiU'jitsu 'overw^their franchises! 
Solid vote ! Go into the shops or- sireet and ask the 
first dozen you meet how they'll vote. You won't find 
one who's thinking of his own affairs, but they're all 
slopping gver for the good of the country. They've 
got all the big party slogans rippling off their tongues, 
because they sound important. Free raw material is 
of more importance to them than freedom from pinch- 
ing economy. * Home Trade ' a bigger thing to talk 
about than home comfort and sufficiency. The iniquity 
of the 'other party' more appalling to them than 
Thome's guff about the iniquity of the mortgages on 
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their wages. The Panama Canal more worthy to 
engage the Titanic intellects of these brawny sons of 
toil than the alimentary canals of their families!" 

It was McGregor who was now worked up, and we 
looked at him in some little wonderment, as with flash- 
ing eyes and a great scorn in his tones he went on : 

" Those who ain't pounding on a bar over these ideas 
are going to vote the good old ticket their fathers and 
grandfathers voted, or, if they can't boast any 
fathers, they're making their own record, — * Threw 
my first vote for Lincoln, b'gosh, an' ain't never changed 
it sence, an' ain't a-goin' ter ! ' 

" K they took up politics as they do their union 
matters, we might feel as though we ought to get busy, 
but there's no fear of that — their leaders'U head all 
that off!" 

"Why?" 

The question came from Markley, quick, sharp, and 
imperative. It was the first time he had spoken through 
all the discussion, and we looked at him with sur- 
prise. 

" Markley," responded McGregor, " the union lead- 
ers well know that the moment they allow political dis- 
cussion to get into the meetings, they're up against 
a proposition which will cause certain dissension and 
disruption ! " 
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" Then why can't we, ourselves, make use of that 
condition?" demanded Markley. 

"You've got something back of that, Markley," 
said Rainsford, eagerly. "What is it?" 

" Suppose I found a man — active and influential 
in the imion — who would introduce resolutions in 
their meetings to support Thome in a body." 

" That's a slashing good idea ! " said Mac, after 
staring at the wall for a few moments. " A first-rate 
idea, — if you can get the right fellow ! " 

" I think I can," asserted Markley. 

"How much?" I inquired. 

" Well, of course I haven't spoken to him yet, and so 
don't know his price. The idea has only just come to 
me, in fact. You all know Seldon?" 

We nodded, and McGregor added: " Seldon would 
do if you can buy him. He's been very active in their 
new Trades Council, and has been over to Hoppel Falls 
drumming up union matters at that end. Yes ! He's 
got influence. Lots of it!" 

"He won't overdo it?" inquired Rainsford, anx- 
iously. " Won't pull his crowd together so well as to 
send this Thome to Washington? " 

" That wouldn't be his job, at all, Mr. Rainsford. 
His contract would be to get these union fellows mixed up, 
and fighting for their various parties — eh, Markley ? " 
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" Certainly. I should have that thoroughly under- 
stood." 

Markley told me afterward, that he knew the bait 
to use for Seldon. The man was ambitious, and just 
then had a chance to buy a partnership in a small door 
and sash factory. He needed $i,ooo, and Markley 
agreed to pay him that sum if he would carry out our 
plan, and especially break up the understanding 
between the Toonsville men and those at the Hoppd 
FaUs shops. 

Seldon proved to be clever and diplomatic. He 
first interested a few others in the idea of combining 
for Thome, and, having thus got sufficient backing, 
he introduced a motion in his own lodge to support 
the Labour party candidate in a body. There was some 
strife and dissension, but he won out. Then the other 
lodges, comprising the Trades Council, rebelled. As 
McGregor predicted, they were furious at the idea that 
any of the fellows should arrange anything about the 
way they should vote — should lay a finger on their 
precious franchise ! In the meantime, Seldon had gone 
over to the Falls. He was in the matter heart and soul 
now — bound to win his reward. He showed the 
men there the decision of his lodge to vote as one man, 
and made several speeches, urging them to join in; 
but they jeered at him and declared they were inde- 
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pendent voters, — finally threatening to run him out 
of town. 

" Mischief shall come upon mischief and rumour shall 
be upon rumour." We got the local papers in both 
towns to comment on the matter in such a way as to 
excite still more bitterness among the men. I made 
an adroit move by contributing $100 to Thome's 
campaign fund, stating in an open letter that I was 
in favour of legislation which would bring capital and 
labour into better relations. This was interpreted 
into an understanding between Thome and myself, — 
and he was suspected of treachery. Altogether, there 
was strife and bitterness; much discussion and, I 
fear, much drinking. And through it all, McGregor, 
watchful and eager for every chance, discharged the 
leading imion men, as he could make opportunities, 
leaving the rank and file still more demoralized. 

Seldon got his $1,000. Apart from the service he 
had been to us, it was worth the money to get so strong 
and aggressive a man out of the Trades Council. And 
of course when he became a boss his views on labour 
matters changed. 

Thome's vote was cut to pieces. Personally, we 
cared Uttle or nothing about his election or non-election. 
If he had gone to Washington, he'd have had a very 
different audience for his ridiculous views. But one 
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of the old standard parties brought in their man, — a 
safe man, — "one," as Rainsford cheerfully said, 
" whose only knowledge of water was confined to the 
chaser which followed his whiskey." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" EAT THE CAKE AND HAVE IT, TOO ! " 

" Get stock certificates printed at a dollar a hun- 
dred and run them up to a himdred dollars apiece." 

This remark, made to me at the commencement 
of my career by my old business associate, Adolph 
Lewes, I had always treasured. And my develop- 
ment of the Etna Farm Implement Works was a striking 
instance of the success of the principle. I had invested 
a million dollars in acquiring the various plants and 
supplying the working capital, and had capitalized 
the consolidation at ten millions. 

I had never offered any of the stock for sale imtil 
it was showing dividends. With the use of two or three 
good patents and the splendid ability of McGregor, 
my superintendent, in manipulating wages, I had suc- 
ceeded for three or four years in showing a dividend 
of five per cent, on the entire capitalization. I was now 
beginning to reap the reward of my enterprise and 
ability by seeing a good market price established for 
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such blocks of the stock as I cared to oflFer — from 85 
to 90 being obtained. 

I had been talking of our success to Rainsford, one 
evening, when my wife was present. After he had left 
she urged me to be content with what I had already 
done. 

" Do not branch out any further, Richard," she said, 
earnestly. "Your interests here in Toonsville are 
now enormous. You have far more wealth than we 
can ever use. Devote yourself, your remaining life, 
to bettering the condition of your army of workers here. 
There is so much need for example and assistance 
among them, Richard. Many of them are very poor 
— I mean have very small incomes. Their lot is not 
easy." 

" The problem of wages and the care and — er — 
uplifting of the labourer is a very intricate and difficult 
problem, Elfrida. In considering it a manager has 
also to remember the rights — sometimes the neces- 
sities — of his stockholders. A business, or enterprise, 
that is not pushed — that is not kept growing — is 
apt to retrograde or get dry rot. Men have invested 
in these various companies upon my representations, 
and they are entitled to my imceasing eflforts for the 
protection of their interests." 

I might also have reminded her that several times, 
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in my addresses to Christian Associations and religious 
societies, I had pointed out the fact that wealth is a 
sacred trust, to be used in conjimction with a man's 
talents and energies. A man is not doing his whole duty, 
who simply puts his fortime into first-dass securities 
and then lazily draws and spends the interest. Wealth 
should be a wealth producer. In the parable, the man 
who only took care of his talents was rebuked ; he who 
increased them largely was commended. 

It was with these noble thoughts in my mind that I 
was now looking earnestly for some lucrative employ- 
ment for a surplus of about a million and a half, which 
had accumulated from my sale of stock. Such tasks 
are always difficult and harassing. So many schemes 
are presented by irresponsible parties, that the care of 
money fastens a very solemn duty upon the stew- 
ards. 

About this time a man called upon me, presenting 
a letter of introduction which read as follows: — 

" OiTicE OF Wallace & Sibley, 
" Lumber. 

"WisKEGON, Michigan. 
"My dear Elliott: — 

" The bearer, Mr. Twitman, has a very interesting 
proposition to lay before you. If you care to investigate 
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his facts and figures, I should be very happy to see 
you here and to coSperate with you in such investiga- 
tion. 

" I am, yours very truly, 

" Walter H. Wallace." 

I glanced at Mr. Twitman. He was a very small 
man, but a very remarkable-looking one. His hair was 
exceedingly red and bristly, — dressed in the pompadour 
fashion, standing on end. His moustache was of the 
same fiery colour and very heavy, with the ends twisted 
into ferocious points. Staring blue eyes, standing weU 
out of the sockets, completed an appearance of aggres- 
siveness and pugnacity which seemed astoimding with 
his five feet of height and perhaps one himdred and 
twenty-five pounds of weight. 

"I am very happy, Mr. Twitman," I said, "to 
receive a friend of my friend Wallace." 

"Wallace is a first-rate fellow," he responded, 
glibly. " First-rate 1 We were schoolmates together 
down in the Black Creek valley; although he is 
somewhat older than I. Ever been in the valley, 
Mr. Elliott ? Used to be lots of timber in that section. 
My wife's imcle was a big owner down that way at 
one time, — that is to say, a big owner as things were 
then. Now, he wouldn't be thought very much. 
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probably. But as I said before, Wallace is a first-rate 
fellow. I've talked this project over with him, and he 
thinks it's all right, and I've talked it over with other 
big lumbermen and they think it's all right, and now 
I want to talk it up to you till you think it's all right. 
Of course there may be objections to it, as there are 
to everything — there may be difficulties which we 
don't see at present, but such men as this combination 
will bring in are used to difficulties, and, as I said 
before, to my mind the matter is all right. Furthermore, 
we have to consider that if we don't go into it in this 
way, or some similar way, the lumber market will 
become demoralized, and. Gee whiz 1 all our present 
interests will suffer. Although, of course, there might 
be developments which would keep things from going 
as bad as I think they might, — one never can teU, — 
but, as I said before, to my mind, this combination can 
be made a strong one and may prove a very profitable 
one, unless anything unforeseen occurs, but on the 
face of it, it don't seem to me as though anything of 
the kind would occur." 

I sat back in my chair, utterly bewildered, at this 
extraordinary jumble of asseverations and objections, — 
and with rising indignation at what, I suspected, was 
some attempt at a joke which Wallace might be endeav- 
ouring to play on me. But this little man was bristling 
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with excitement and earnestness, and he ratded along 
without a moment's pause, gurgling out his sentences 
in an impetuous, uncontrollable torrent. His state- 
ments were immediately overwhelmed by his objections 
and diflSculties — and these, in turn, were at once 
buried under new statements. 

Twice, during this avalanche of words, I read over 
Wallace's letter, to assure myself of the man's cre- 
dentials. 

But amid all the confusing torrent of chaff, I picked 
out, here and there, a kernel of information. And 
when he ran down I had a fairly dear idea of what 
troubled him. He had used up over an hour in telling 
a story which I could have given in three minutes — 
and will. 

The project was, to form a company in Northern 
Michigan to act as selling agents for the pine lumber 
manufacturers in that section; thus controlling prices 
and eliminating the disastrous competition which then 
existed. I gathered from Twitman that a number of 
the principal mill-owners were willing to take stock 
in such a company, and on accoimt of my very large 
lumber interests in Indiana, it was thought desirable to 
obtain my cooperation. 

All this was simple enough and it took but a few 
moments to get the salient points fixed in my mind. 
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Feeling sure of the ground, so far, I interrupted Twit- 
man in the middle of an interminable sentence. 

" One moment, Mr. Twitman, just one moment, 
please. It seems to me that there is something back 
of all this, upon which you have not touched. I can 
hardly believe that all these operators think it necessary 
to form a new and separate company to control prices, 
when that can be done in a much more simple manner." 

"Certainly, Mr. Elliott, certainly 1 But there's 
another element comes in, which seems to show the 
desirability of combining our forces. For some time 
past agents of the Standard Wool people have been 
up in our section picking up all the information they 
can get about the mills and the logs and the railroads 
and all that. Of course this may not mean anything, 
but on the face of it, it looks suspicious — and Gee 
whizl — we don't intend to sit aroimd and let that 
company perfect plans for coming into our trade! 
No, sir 1 If they want to butt in, we want to be ready 
to meet them 1 And the way to be ready to meet them 
is, to combine, and stand together, shoulder to shoulder, 
and have a voice in the afifairs. This new company, 
Mr. Elliott, will bring all the pine men into harmony 
with each other, enabling them to act together as a 
unit. Of course, there may be — " 

" I've an engagement now overdue, Mr. Twitman 
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I will meet you within a week at Wallace's office, when 
we will look more deeply into this matter." 

It took him fifteen minutes to say good-bye, but I 
was finally rid of him. The possibilities of this combina- 
tion which he proposed were very tempting to me. 
Already I was in practical control of the output of oak 
lumber, and I felt that if I should associate myself 
with the pine men, this might be the entering wedge to 
a career which would eventually make me the Lumber 
King of the coimtry. In two or three days I had made 
up my mind to see Wallace and the others on the matter. 

For a man who is always actively engaged in develop- 
ing business opportunities, it takes but little time to 
decide whether to drop a proposition or take it up. 

My interviews with the Michigan mill-men were 
quite satisfactory, and with but little loss of time the 
Wiskegon Lumber Company was chartered. Its 
authorized capital was $5,000,000 — $3,000,000 paid 
in. I subscribed for eighty-five himdred shares, Twitman 
took seventy-five hundred, and the mill-men together 
took fourteen thousand, leaving twenty thousand unsold. 

Within a month I was astoimded and dismayed at 
learning that Twitman had transferred his entire 
holdings to the Standard Wool Company. This was, 
of course, simple treachery. I felt now that this giant 
aggregation of wealth and power had never forgotten, 
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nor forgiven the former contests in which I had come 
out so decidedly the winner. The conviction forced 
itself upon me that their crowding into this new 
Wiskegon Company was but the entering wedge with 
which they were plotting to split up all my interests. 
My fear was not alone for my comparatively small 
interest in the Wiskegon Company, but for my vastly 
more important Indiana Company. I passed a couple 
of weeks in great uneasiness and perplexity as to their 
plans. Then I received the following letter from their 
president, John Grauman, which did not allay those 
feelings. 

"Cleveland, Omo. 
" Mr. RicHAim Elliott. 

" My dear Sir: — As you are doubtless aware, my 
Company has acquired a considerable interest in the 
Wiskegon Lumber Company, and if you will favour me 
with a visit here, I think that a discussion and agree- 
ment as to our future policy and movements would be 
productive of great good to both. Awaiting your reply, 
I am 

" Yours very truly, 

" John Grauican." 

I know the Wool crowd much better, now, than 
when I received this letter. No communication from 
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them now, couched either in terms of cordial friendship 
or bitter animosity, would cause me either surprise or 
expectation of a reasonably sure understanding of thdr 
true meaning and purpose. At that time, however, I 
wasted much intense thought in trying to divine thdr 
purpose — to discover some new trap in all this. I 
finally decided to accede to Mr. Grauman's request, 
my great curiosity to see and talk with the most won- 
derful financier of any age overcoming my dislike and 
suspicion of any contact with him. 

I was both surprised and disappointed at the im- 
pression the noted man first made upon me. He had 
none of the ponderous dignity and sternness of his Ueu- 
tenant, John Strang. I had supposed that the most 
colossal schemer and capitalist of the whole world 
would possess some striking characteristics of appear- 
ance and manner, — but to me he seemed conmion- 
place. He looked old and careworn. His cheeks were 
loose and flabby, and his eyes were expressionless, 
save for the imconfident watchfulness seen in those of 
a cat. In speech he was slow and hesitating. Still, 
there was a fascination about him, due, I think, more 
to the fact that he was the richest man in the wodd^and, 
as some said, the most unscrupulous, rather than 
to any quality, good or bad, which was visible in 
him. 
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He greeted me with cardial words, but with nothing 
showing in his eyes. 

" Mr. Elliott, I have often looked forward to a meet- 
ing with you. I believe — yes, I hope — that it will 
lead to an understanding which will be helpful to us 
both." 

" I hope so, Mr. Grauman. My previous meetings 
with your agents have hardly had such happy results." 

The watchfulness in his eyes intensified a little, but 
he paid no other attention to my allusion. 

" You have some very remarkable qualities, Mr. 
Elliott. That is what I hear. Qualities which ought to 
make you as valuable to us as I think we can be to 
you." 

I bowed, but made no reply. My ability was the 
only capital with which I could or would do business 
with John Grauman, and I did not propose to decry 
my own stock in trade. He paused a little and I had 
time to glance aroimd the room. It was the library 
of his Cleveland home. There was a good showing 
of books, — for use, undoubtedly, — the bindings being 
plain. The furnishings were by no means costly, but, 
although they were old-fashioned, they were in excellent 
condition, showing good housekeeping. There were 
two or three cheap pictures on the walls and the same 
nimiber of mottoes framed. At one of these, " Waste 
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not, want not," Mr. Grauman glanced at the same 
moment I did. 

" A good precept," he said. " I have always tried 
to remember that. It means so much, Mr. Elliott 
Wastefulness is a sin 1 I think I am right in that. A 
terribly prevalent sin ! Everywhere we find it. In the 
government, in the Church, in the great industries, 
among the very poor as well as the very rich. I think 
that even with men who have reputations for great 
carefulness, the true principles for the elimination of 
waste are but little known. I think that this is true. 
Governments are very wasteful. Armies and navies 
are a wicked perversion of the gifts of a wise Providence, 
— gifts of time, of material, of energies, and abilities 
which ought to be put into production. I think I am 
right in all this." 

This must have been a favourite topic with Mr. 
Grauman, or perhaps he wished to impress me for 
some purpose. He warmed up a little, as he continued : 

" Even the churches are wasteful I A dozen small 
ones struggling where one pastor, in one large building, 
could do the work. Instead of strong combination 
there is competition — and competition is waste I 
Ruinous, grievous waste 1 When will the world learn 
that? Who can estimate the imtold millions lost in 
the multitude of divided energies in competition? 
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From my youth up, have I fought against the wicked 
error of that popular superstition." 

He pointed his lean finger to a frame turned face- 
ward to the wall, which I had before noticed with much 
curiosity. 

" Look at that, Mr. EUiott 1 For thirty years that 
little motto has himg that way, always reminding me of 
the work I have to do — my aim in life — my duty to 
mankind." 

I stepped across the room and turned the pic- 
ture. 

It was a plainly printed sentence, the ink and paper 
faded and discoloured, — " Competition is the Life of 
Trade." 

" Turn it back, Mr. Elliott," he said, gently. " It 
wearies me 1 Wearies me to think of the multitude of 
progressive, capable men, wasting their lives in the 
belief and practice of that hideous heresy. Never can 
the world attain to imiversal brotherhood and love, 
until that terrible doctrine is abolished entirely. Com- 
petition is Antagonism ! Antagonism and Waste I It 
sets brother against brother, father against son, state 
against state ! " 

His head sank upon his breast and seemed to be lost 
in deep thought. I sat there silent — there coming 
nothing to my mind in answer to these strange views. 
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Yet, they were strange CHily because I had never heard 
them voiced before. There was nothing in them with 
which I disagreed. 

Presently he continued in a low voice: ''I have 
done what I could, but it is so little, and the time is so 
short! So much remains to be done! I must train 
others to take my place — to continue the good work 
when I am gone. That is why I want you, Mr. EUiott 
You are young. You have ability and energy. You 
have the qualities which will be of great value to us. 
Why not join with us? " 

''I am willing to listen to your proposition, Mr. 
Grauman." 

" It is simple," he replied. " Codperation, to 
which each brings his knowledge, experience, ability, 
and fidelity. Money is unnecessary. We have plenty. 
Our operations are far greater than you can have any 
conception of. Our influence extends into circles very 
remote from any of our ostensible business. Our power 
will soon be unbounded. But we want men 1 Earnest, 
trustworthy, and imtiring men. Men whose devotion 
to our principles will carry them through any operation 
— will close their ears to the sneers of the masses for 
whose welfare we are working — who will sacrifice 
their nearest and their dearest, if the cruel but stem 
necessity arises. You are such a man, Elliott ! We 
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hoped to secure you some few years back, but — you 
rebelled a little, — you remember." 

Impressed as I was, I could not withhold the retort 
which sprang to my lips: 

" That rebellion paid me pretty well, Mr. Graiunan. 
There were several millions in it, if I remember rightly." 

I think there was the gleam of a twinkle in his eyes 
as he replied : 

" You did very well ! We were glad to let you try 
the experiment with us. It gave us proof of your 
ability, and we well knew that, when the time came, 
as I trust it now has, your resoiurces would be used in 
cooperation with oxirs." 

Without waiting for any response from me, to this 
remarkable expression of his wishes, he threw a little 
more light upon the aims and ambitions of himself 
and his great associates. 

" They caU me * money mad,' " he said, without a 
trace of feeling or resentment. " Perhaps I am, but it 
is not for myself. I think there are few men who care 
less for the things which money will buy. My desires, 
my aims, are nobler and higher, more worthy of my 
stewardship. To teach men how to avoid waste, — 
to teach men how to spend money, — to get the best 
out of it, — to make good bargains. I have tried to 
remember aU that in every sense. Advice and admoni- 
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lions are usdess. Compulsion only is effective. And 
that requires the power which only money gives. Laws 
are clumsy and defective. They state what man shall not 
do — nothing of what he shall do. We have come to sec 
that this is our duty. It is for this that we desire money 
— must have money. Great men of business are stew- 
ards in a mighty and a sacred cause : collecting from 
the masses and expending in helps to a higher life — 
in colleges and great training-schools — churches and 
libraries. These we must control and guide, that they, 
in turn, may guide and train the masses into habits of 
industry and economy. What government is powerful 
enough to do all this? What party would dare to pro- 
pose taxing the people directly for these noble pur- 
poses?" 

These were impressive words and would have been 
much more so had they been deUvered with force and 
earnestness. Had John Strang spoken them they 
would have sounded like inspiration from above, 
but from Mr. Grauman, they sounded like redted 
extracts from some pubUc address. 

" Business," he continued, in the same low, monoto- 
nous voice, " is destined to be the great advance agent of 
the millenium — the strong arm to carry men into the 
paths of higher knowledge and simpler life, to show 
them the economy and beauty of combination, instead 
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of competition — hence of universal love and fellow- 
ship. What duty can be more grand and noble than to 
further these ends? What duty more sacred and bind- 
ing than to devote our ability for managing men and 
affairs to this solemn purpose?" 

" Yet, how little is it aU understood and appredated, 
Mr. Gramnan 1 " 

He straightened up his chair, and his eyes glittered 
curiously. 

" Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil 1 " 
he said. " Men misunderstand and revile us, but we 
must never flinch from our duty — never turn back from 
the plough and the furrow. Sometimes our methods 
may seem severe, or even cruel, but they must be carried 
out ! Never forget that 1 They must be I * The greatest 
good to the greatest number,' must never be forgotten 
by us, although, as you say, they never see the good 
in it, Elliott, — never see the good." 

And so, through the afternoon and evening, I drank 
in the words of wisdom and knowledge from the lips 
of the great man. I learned, with amazement and de- 
light, of the noble purposes of his life — of his simple, 
yet wonderfully effective method of elevating and im- 
proving the people by forcing them to contribute the 
means. For the second time my opportimity had come 
to join with his great company, — to avail m)rself of 
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their boundless resources of wealth and knowledge — 
and goodness. I hesitated no longer, but gave John 
Grauman my hand, pledging myself to be guided by 
him, and to act with him, in all business operations. 

I spent the night at his home, in order to receive 
some instructions the next day regarding the lumber 
companies. When he opened the subject, his manner 
was far more alert than it had been on the previous day. 
His eyes were more watchful and his voice had some 
ring and decision. 

" I understand, Richard, — pardon me, but I fed 
quite well acquainted with you now, — that the Wiske- 
gon Company has about three millions in the 
treasury?" 

" The entire capital is there," I answered. " We 
have not yet conmienced operations, and I think it 
will be a year or two before we shall have that amoimt 
in use." 

" The charter is broad, Richard. We are empow- 
ered to handle lumber, build mills, own railroads and 
vessels — are we not?" 

" Yes, that is right." 

" A very good charter, — very good, indeed. But 
that capital must not remain idle. That is waste — 
and waste is sinful ! " 

*^ It can soon be put to use, Mr. Graiunan. The 
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coming season will open up some good opportmiities, 
I think." 

"In what way?" 

Then I told him of our plans for a secret combina- 
tion to control the purchase of logs. As I outlined it 
all, his eyes lighted up. 

" An excellent plan, Richard. It will work in very 
nicely when we come to a larger combination. Now ! 
About the small mill-owners. It will be necessary to 
control them. What plan have you for that ? " 

"We will buy out, wherever we can strike good 
bargains." 

" Yes 1 Yes 1 That is it ! " he replied, and for the 
first time I saw his face light up with pleasiure. " Make 
good bargains ! Always make good bargains 1 " 

" And when we can't make good bargains," I said, 
slowly and impressively, " we will crowd them out ! " 

He nodded his head approvingly, and then inquired : 

" Have you thought of the transportation problem? " 

" Not in any special way." 

" It is always my first thought, Richard. The con- 
trol of any industry usually rests with the transporta- 
tion. Having that you have everything. Yet, how 
little is it understood! Everywhere there is short- 
sightedness and waste. To-day, three-fourths of the 
furniture used in the East is made in the West. Yet 
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one car-load of lumber made into furniture requires at 
least four cars for its transportation, and at higher 
rates. It is waste I waste 1 waste I It is ' As water 
spilled on the ground which cannot be gathered up 
again.' And in many industries we find the same 
conditions. We have a heavy task to correct all this. 
But it is a noble one and we will not flinch. Men who 
control transportation hold all in the hollow of their 
hand. It is a sacred stewardship, Richard. Do you 
know the Black Creek Valley Raikoad? " 

" I have been over it once or twice," I answered. 

" It should be our first step to secure that road, 
Richard. It taps the lumber region and has an oudet 
on the lake. Controlling that road, we can handle the 
small mill-men as we think best." 

" It ought not to cost much to buy it," I observed. 
" There are only a couple of hundred miles of track, and 
the equipment is very poor. In fact, I should judge it 
all to be a very poor investment." 

" We must control it ! " he repeated, almost fiercely. 
" We shall soon control the Lake shipping, and the 
railroads must be in our hands, also." 

" What ! " I gasped. " Control the shipping ! " 

" Yes," he answered, with decision. " That is, the 
sailing vessels. They are dependent on tugs at every 
port and canaL The towing interests are now prac- 
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tically combined, and, having these, the sailing craft 
will of course do as we dictate. Later, we shall get the 
steamships into line. 

" And now, Richard, a large block of stock of this 
Black Creek Valley Road b in the hands of Torman 
and Bently, the New York brokers. It can be bought 
for about sixty-two." 

I looked at him in surprise. " Sixty-two " he had 
said, and a recent quotation I had seen on that stock 
was below thirty. I made no reply, — waiting to see 
what would come next. 

" They have fifty thousand shares," he continued. 
" Sufficient to give full control. And the Wiskegon 
Company had better invest its capital, at once, in that 
road." 

" But the price is too high, Mr. Grauman. Sixty-two 
is double what it is worth." 

" Not for the controlling interest, Richard. Little 
blocks may run much lower — they're of little use to 
any one. But this control cannot be secured for less 
than sixty-two." 

" Then again," I insisted, " this will absorb our 
entire capital. We shall have nothing for business." 

" There will be no difficulty about that," he retorted. 
" As soon as the Wiskegon Company has secured this 
3tock, it will issue bonds to the same face value — 
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$S,ocx>,ocx> — depositing the stock as security. The 
Standard Wool Company will purchase these bonds at 
the same price as you now pay for the stock — sixty- 
two. Your full capital will thus come back to the 
treasury, while you still have control of the road." 

Of course this put a different face on the matter, and, 
as there could be no question as to the desirability of 
our controlling the road, — hence the freights, — I 
readily agreed to bring the matter before the directors 
of the Wiskegon Company without delay. 

" Remember, Richard," said Mr. Grauman when 
we parted, " that you and I hold a majority of stock 
in the little company. Let no objection stand in the 
way for one moment. Our word is lawl If any 
director demurs, let me have his name at once." 

I returned to Michigan and lost no time in inter- 
viewing the directors, separately and privately. With 
one exception, I had but little trouble in convincing 
them of the expediency of Mr. Grauman's plan. And 
at a subsequent meeting the necessary order went 
through, and the railroad stock was purchased. The 
bond issue followed without delay, and was taken up 
by the Standard Wool Company, as agreed. 

Their agent, John Strang, had been on the ground, 
and greatly expedited the proceedings by his experience 
and forceful management. 
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Some two months later, I was consulting with him 
over some proposed improvements, on the railroad, and 
I remarked that, although I considered the Wiskegon 
Company safe in the matter, I could not understand 
the position the Wool people had taken. '' If they 
wished to control the road," I urged, " why not have 
bought the stock in the first place, — and why pay 
sixty-two when there was nothing in sight to warrant 
any such advance? Undoubtedly, Mr. Strang, you 
have good reason for all this, but it seems to me that, 
if I am to act in useful cooperation with you, I could 
do so more efficiently, and be more valuable, if I had 
a clearer knowledge of these matters." 

" Mr. Elliott ! " he said, in his strong, impressive 
way, " the knowledge you already possess is ample 
to make you of great value to us. But that value may 
be much enhanced by a more implicit confidence in 
us than, I fear, you now possess." 

I protested against this, but he smiled and went on: 

" For that reason, I will tell you the inside story of 
this Uttle operation. Do you know for whom Torman 
and Bently sold that railroad stock?" 

" I understood it was for some syndicate," I re- 
plied. 

"It was for the Standard Wool Company, 
Elliott." 
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I stared at him with a surprise stronger than I had 
ever before fdt. I certainly had never heard of the 
Standard Wool people selling any railroad which they 
had once got hold of. 

" They bought that stock," Strang continued, " three 
months ago, at thirty-two." 

I made no comment I now b^;an to see light. 

" So that, Mr. Elliott, their profit in selling to the 
Wiskegon G)mpany was a million and a half." 

" But they bought it all back, Strang," I stammered, 
when I could collect my thoughts, " that is, they 
bought the bonds." 

" And those bonds," he retorted, with a beaming 
smile, " were sold last week at eighty-seven. That 
gives another profit of a million and a quarter. And 
there's a little more to it yet, friend EUiott," he con- 
tinued, as I stared at him in mingled amazement and 
admiration. " We have bought and sold that road twice, 
making that profit of nearly three millions — and yet 
we still control it, completely. The Wiskegon Company 
owns the stock, — the stock carries the voting power, — 
and you, acting together with ourselves, own the 
Wiskegon Company!" 

"Good Heavens!" I said it in my excitement. 
" You eat the cake and have it, too ! " 

" Exactly, Richard ! That is very well put. Eat the 
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cake and have it, tcx). That is the cardinal principle 
of business, as interpreted by the Standard Wool 
Company. You are in good company, Richard. Very 
excellent company ! " 



CHAPTER Xm. 



A CRISIS 



Thus, as the years passed, they brought with them 
an unvarying and bountiful harvest of experience, 
wisdom, and profit. My relations with Mr. Grauman 
and the Standard Wool Company continued to be 
cordial and inspiring. And as my insight into their 
far-reaching and stupendous operations and projects 
became dearer, my admiration and awe of them 
increased. 

Although much was hidden from me, I could see 
that their power was practically unlimited. As Mr. 
Grauman said to me on one occasion : " We know 
no metes nor bounds, Richard, except in one direction. 
We are ofttimes crippled by the want of men. Men 
of broadly expanded views, of infinite capacity for 
work, of unfailing loyalty and obedience. Everything 
else we have, but such men are scarce, Richard! — 
very scarce ! " 

I had found the same diflBculty myself, but I could 

rejoice in the possession of at least one young man of 

282 
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splendid ability. Of all my subordinates none stood 
so dose to me as Paul Markley. He was of the kind 
who row hard and obey orders, — no matter where 
those orders send them, — who do what is in them to do, 
and never question. He displayed unfaltering care 
over details, and at the same time showed wonderful 
fertility of resource and ingenuity of ideas. It was to 
him I owed suggestions which had been of inestimable 
value to me in the combination and development of 
the Etna Farm Implement Works. 

He had become so invaluable to me that, although 
I had no reason to suspect any defection on his part, 
I conceived a project which I felt would bind him still 
more closely to me, and I took a good opportimity, 
one evening, to broach the matter to my wife. 

" Elfrida, what is your opinion of yoimg Paul Mark- 
ley? You have seen him here several times." 

She looked up at me in surprise. Since our little 
Dickie's death I had scarcely ever mentioned my 
business or my associates to her. 

" I have always been favourably impressed with 
him," she replied. " He is very bright and, I think, 
of strong character. I believe that with proper influences 
he would make a noble man, Richard." 

This was playing into my hands. " That is just my 
idea, Elfrida," I said, eagerly. " And it is with that 
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in view that I have a proposition to make which will 
probably surprise you. I am greatly interested in this 
young man. He is proving to be of inestimable value 
to me, and I should Uke to bind him to myself with 
ties more secure than those of mere self-interest. We 
are childless, Elfrida, — I am accumulating wealth 
and have no heir. Why should we not adopt this 
young man ? '* 

She dropped her arms on to the table and bowed her 
head on them. I supposed that she was overcome 
by the recollection of our Uttle boy, and I sat silent for 
some minutes. 

Presently she straightened up. Her face was very 
pale, but her handsome eyes were stem and piercing. 
Altogether, her aspect was not encouraging. 

" Richard ! " the tone was low, but very firm. " If 
you supposed I knew just who young Markley is — 
just who his parents were — would you ask me to 
consent to this?" 

What could I answer? How had she discovered? 
It came upon me as a thunderbolt from a clear sky ! 

In the conduct of affairs as large as mine, crisis had 
occasionally arisen which, by their seriousness and 
suddenness were akin to a blow. But nothing had 
ever come upon me like this — with such fearful 
imexpectedness — such oveniv'helming, crushing misery 
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and humiliation ! I slid down in my chair, limp and 
helpless. My tongue stiflFened in my mouth, I could 
neither ask for explanation nor ignore the remark. 

" I have known for a long time," she continued, 
" that Paul was your own son — the son of that girl, 
Helen Markley, of Thomkinsville 1 " 

My sin had found me out ! The error of my youthful 
days was confronting me in all its hideousness — its 
insistency — its consequences of exposure and disgrace 1 
After some time I managed to gasp out : ** How did 
you learn this?" 

" It was purely accidental. A long time ago I picked 
up a letter which you had thrown out among some 
waste papers. It was of an old date then — a date long 
previous to our marriage. It was a piteous appeal 
from that girl to you, asking you to return to her — to 
do her justice. When yoimg Markley first came here 
I knew him instantly. He bore his mother's name; 
he had your features and your characteristics of mind 
and, I fear, of heart also. I knew that he was your 
son!" 

I groaned in the bitterness of my heart, in my 
despair at this affliction which had overtaken me. 

" I am not reproaching you, Richard," she went on, 
gently ; " but you, of course, see how impossible it 
would be for me to take this young man into our home 
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— into my heart, as his mother ! To share with him 
the love which belongs entirely to my little Dickie! 
But your responsibility is just as great, — to care for 
him, to do him justice. It is your duty, Richard, to 
acknowledge him; to give him his right name; to let 
him know that, although long delayed, he has the love 
of his father; that his poor mother and her boy are not 
entirely disowned and forgotten." 

** Impossible 1 " I almost shouted, as the fearful 
consequences of what this avowal would briing rushed 
over me. " You do not know what you ask, Elfrida ! 
I should be held up to the scorn and ridicule of the 
worid ! Although I might, if alone, carry this load and 
bear the scorn, I have others to consider. Paul knows 
nothing of this relationship. He is contented and doing 
well, and this knowledge would only unsettle him. 
And it would give my enemies the opportunity to 
crush me by attacking my enterprises. The stock- 
holders, many of them widows and orphans who 
depend upon my care and watchfulness, and upon my 
prestige, to uphold their properties, would be the 
sufferers. I dare not lose sight of that, Elfrida! I 
have no right to injure my stewardship at this time ! " 

" I know how useless it is to argue with you," she 
retorted, with bitter indignation, " when you adopt 
that tone ! * Adopt ' did I say ? It is natural to you ! 
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You know no other method ; no other defence for your 
principles, than to shelter yourself behind perverted 
righteousness — to ascribe to divine direction the ends 
at which you aim." 

Then she left the room. Left me with such a fury 
of indignation, disgust, and mortification in my heart 
as I had never supposed it possible for any human 
being to endure. 

All that night I paced my study in an agony of mind, 
and in a tempestuous torrent of rage at the traducers 
of my character, who had thus turned my wife against 
me. But with the morning came calmness and decision. 
My mind was made up. I would ignore all these cruel 
aspersions! I would take my own road, pressing 
steadfastly on to the goal to which my inclinations and 
my — er — right convictions directed me. 

Paul had informed me, a little before this, that he 
had received an oflFer of a position with Mr. Grauman, 
if at any time I felt that I could readily dispense with 
his services. I now had a serious conversation with 
him and told him that, although I regretted parting 
with him, I considered that his interests would be 
greatly enhanced by connecting himself with so emi- 
nent and noble a man. He displayed no emotion at 
this, although our relations had been exceeding friendly. 
I added some words of advice: 
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" You will be very close to Mr. Grauman, Paul, and 
you will no doubt hear a great deal of what is going on. 
You will get pointers of enormous value — if you know 
how to use them — and you — er — may be tempted 
to take advantage of your knowledge, and speculate 
accordingly. I would advise you to be very careful in 
this matter. If you are so tempted, Paul, you had 
better come to me for advice. I can undoubtedly put 
you right, and — er — moreover, I shall be very 
happy to give you assistance — financial assistance, 
Paul." 

His eyes flashed hotly at me for an instant — I saw 
his mother in those eyes. The next moment they were 
quiet again and smiling. He said in a low tone: 

" I know what you mean, Mr. Elliott ! I shall come 
to you whenever there's anything up." 

When we parted I gave him a little trinket for a 
keepsake, — a small, heart-shaped locket for his watch- 
chain. He held it awkwardly in his hand for a moment, 
then slipping it into his pocket, left me, forgetting even 
to shake hands. No doubt his feelings were requiring 
all his self-control at that moment. 

When he had gone I missed him more than I had 
ever supposed that I could, but I congratulated myself 
that he was still in a position where he would be of 
immense benefit to me. I was sure that I had not 
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misunderstood his character, nor that he had misunder- 
stood me. 

And it was with great relief that I felt he was now 
out of my life at Toonsville — that the error of my 
foolish and unthinking youth was in no danger of 
exposure. My position in my town — yes, even 
throughout the State — had become almost an exalted 
one. Political honours were within my reach, had I 
cared for such matters. But who would care to be a 
puppet of political advancement, when the strings 
which danced such puppets were all within his own 
grasp! The power of commerce, the control of an 
army of employees, the fascinating combinations of 
capital and ability, had far greater attraction for me 
than the carrying out of instructions issued by those 
powers. I preferred to be the Employer rather than 
the Employed. 

Those were busy days for me. I was sought by 
innumerable promoters of projects; good and bad. 
And I seldom turned down any which showed good 
opportunity for the use of financial knowledge and 
aciunen. Perhaps a striking illustration of the manner 
in which these qualities come into play is shown in a 
matter which was introduced to me by Rainsford. 

He was reading a newspaper in my office, one 
morning, when he tossed it aside with a snort of disgust. 
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" Another good ad for the American Dynamo 
Company ! " he exclaimed. " Lights went out again 
at Marsland's, last night! Dynamo broke down. 
Dick 1 why don't you take my stock oflF my hands and 
reorganize that concern? It's rotten the way it 
is!" 

I laughed a little. " You'd make a poor dnunmer, 
Rainsford. That's not a very tempting introduction 
to a stock sale. What's the matter with the concern, 
anyway ? " 

** All in the management, Dick. Their patents are 
good. There is no question about that. But there's 
something wrong with the manufacture. I don't know 
where it is, and if I did know I couldn't do anything. 
There's a dique running things, and my little block of 
stock does not coimt for much." 

That's the trouble with many men. They accept 
the " Is " because it is, and make no effort to attain 
the " Should Be." This was a noble thought and I 
made a note of it to embody in my next lecture before 
the Seringford Improvement Association. 

"How much have you?" I inquired. 

" Two thousand shares.'* 

"What's the capitalization?'* 

" One million dollars six per cent, bonds, and ten 
thousand shares common stock." 
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" Two thousand shares out of ten thousand don't 
give much of a pull ! " I observed. " I don't see that 
I can do anything." 

" Think it over, Dick. You can, practically, set 
your own price. It's all in the family, anyway." 

There is always something very alluring in a matter 
of this kind. The splendid problems of combination, 
of reorganization, of wresting success from failure, 
of doing what other men fail to do, have far higher 
and nobler incentives than that of profit. So I made 
some inquiries about the company, without, however, 
getting much light to guide me, until I was providen- 
tially led to an interview with Shackleford. 

He came into my bank one morning, and, after 
beating around the bush for awhile, offered to sell me 
some bonds of the Dynamo Company. I at once 
refused to take hold of them, but sympathetically 
encouraged him to talk, and he soon lost sight of his 
desire to sell, in his tale of .troubles. 

" Every dollar I have in the world, Mr. Elliott, is 
in these bonds. And those old chumps are running 
things so that I'd not be surprised to see the interest 
defaulted, next time. Confound them I They've got 
a good thing — the best dynamo in the United States I 
I know that; but they're running it into the 
ground with their fool policy. Excuse my language, 
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Mr. Elliott, but my blood boils when I think of what 
I've got to lose through it all!" 

He certainly was not sparing of swear words, but 
in my desire for knowledge I had to take the bad with 
the good, so I did not remonstrate with him. 

"What seems to be the trouble?" I asked. 

"Trouble!" he ejaculated. Then he choked 
hard to keep back another flood of profanity; a 
little of it slipped out, however. " Trouble ! They've 
got the best dynamo in the world, and they're trying 
to build it with a lot of track-layers and tinker's 
helpers. There isn't a decent machinist in the shops. 
Greene, the superintendent, has a fool theory that 
no mechanic should get over twenty-five cents an hour; 
and the shop is filled with bums — just simply bums 1 
They're scrapping more stuff than they're shipping, 
and the profits are in those scrap heaps — that's 
where they are ! " 

" Don't the directors look into that, Mr. Shackle- 
ford?" 

" The directors ! They're dummies — simply 
dummies! President Langeville owns the whole 
business, and Greene is his son-in-law, — and there's 
the whole cussed story! Langeville believes in the 
' twenty-five cent ' theory, too. Says that the safety 
of the coimtry demands that a check-valve shall be 
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placed upon the growing greed of the working man ! 
I wish I owned stock instead of bonds. I'd get up a 
voting combination which would show these chuckle- 
headed public benefactors " (it wasn't just " chuckle- 
headed" that he said) " that they're not the whole show. 
But I've got bonds and I've got to sit down and watch 
them depredate in value, without having a word to say 
about the management." 

"What are they worth now?" I inquired.' 

" The last quotation was 53." 

" I don't see how they could run down to that," 
I said. " The security must have been poor, in the 
first place." 

"It was not!" Shackleford stoutly asserted. 
" The bond issue was based largely upon their patents 
— and the patents were good ! They are good to-day, 
but we're not getting the benefit of them. The 
plums are ripe and ready to pick, but these — er — 
well — these fellows are shaking 'em off, and knock- 
ing 'em down with clubs — and the plums are all 
scrap ! " 

" So you think you could form a combination with 
other stockholders and vote in a new board of 
directors?" I inquired. 

" I'm sure of it, Mr. Elliott, if my bonds carried 
voting power I " 
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" Then you would probably be willing to excbange 
your bonds for stock." 

" On a fair basis, yes ! *' 

I thought it over for a few moments. A man thinks 
rapidly at such times, — and my mind was soon made 
up. 

*' I think, Mr. Shackleford, that I can find a man 
who would be willing to exchange, — perhaps two 
thousand shares, on a basis of two to one." 

'' Two hundred dollars in stock for one hundred in 
bonds, eh?" 

" Exacdy." 

He talked about it for awhile, trying to make better 
terms, but finally agreed to the proposition. 

That evening I told Rainsford that I would buy his 
stock at 20. He had told me that I could set my 
own price, but he looked a little blank at the 
20. 

" All right, Dick, you can have it, — but you're 
getting a good bargain, as usual ! " 

" There'll be no bargain in it until I have done a good 
deal of thinking and working," I retorted. " And I 
shall want you to help me when I get a little further 
along." 

" Anything in reason, Dick. I'm getting old, — and 
fighting shy of excitement, — or you wouldn't get that 
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stock; but any quiet little matter I'm ready to help 
on." 

" This will be quiet enough ! " I said, with a laugh. 
" It'll have to be quiet." 

Within the next day or two the transfers were made, 
and I became the possessor of Shackleford's bonds to 
the face value of $100,000, — which cost me forty 
thousand, cash. No doubt, any of my business ac- 
quaintances in Toonsville — if they had known of this 
transaction — would have looked upon me as insane, 
for putting that simi into a concern which was judged 
to be approaching bankruptcy. Yet it was with this 
small investment of $40,000 that I hoped to secure 
control of the two million dollar company. " The lot 
is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord." 

It was now October, and the fiscal year of the 
Dynamo Company ended in February. In four months, 
therefore, the bond interest would become due, and — I 
confidently expected — be defaulted. It gave me 
fair time for the development of the first steps of my 
plan. Shackleford seemed somewhat elated over his 
acquisition of stock, and I gathered that he figured on 
combining with other stockholders to upset the existing 
management. I had but little fear that he would 
succeed. His manner was forceful, but not convincing^ 
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However, I found an opportunity to give President 
Langeville a pointer cm the matter, trusting to him to 
block any such plans for the present. I did not want 
Shackleford butting in with any readjustment schemes 
imtil I was ready, myself, to take the lead. 

I now called <m my father-in-law, Rainsf ord, for the 
little assistance he had agreed to give me. *^ I want," 
said I, " to buy the controlling interest in the Toonsville 
Engine Company." 

'* What I " he exclaimed, after staring at me a few 
moments in surprise. " You're all the time doing queer 
things, Dick, but this is the queerest yet ! That concern 
is in worse shape than the Dynamo Company." 

" I generally make the queer things pay, don't I? " 

" Well, yes I But this looks reckless, Dick 1 " 

" I've looked carefully into their matters," I replied. 
" They make a good engine, but it costs them too 
much. They're digging along with old tools and equip- 
ment. If all that was overhauled they'd make fair 
profits." 

Rainsford shook his head dubiously. 

" Their stock is down to 18, Dick I At least, I 
was offered a block of it at that figure, this weeL 
That tells the story ! " 

" It's an interesting story to me," I retorted. " I 
should not be buying in if it was not as low as that. 
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Now, they have out a half-million preferred stock and 
a half-million common. That's the total capital. I 
want all the preferred and as much of the common as 
will give me control, — say six thousand shares in all. 
I've got quite a block of it already. Had chances to 
pick it up lately. And I want you to get aroimd quietly 
after some more. K I look for it myself, they'll be 
putting up the price — and I don't intend to give over 
20 or 22 at the outside." 

" I guess you can get aU you want at that figure," 
replied Rainsford with a laugh. " The stock is scattered 
in small lots and the holders are pretty well disgusted. 
If you've got to have it I'll look it up willingly." 

" If I don't get it," I said, " the forty thousand I've 
put into * Dynamo ' won't be worth fifty cents on the 
dollar!" 

Rainsford laughed knowingly and said, " Never 
had that experience yet, have you, Dick?" 

So that matter was settled. And in course of the 
next three months I had got hold of the larger part of 
the preferred stock and a good block of the common, — 
complete control, in fact. It cost me an average of 
twenty dollars per share, so that my investment in this 
company amoimted to about $120,000. 

I have found that there is usually, in an operation 
involving promotion, or reorganization, an anxious 
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period of waiting for something or somebody — for 
some one to make up his mind, or for somebody else 
to get back to his office, or for some arbitrary date 
to arrive — which pulk hard on the nerves. It may be 
a very short period, or the sum involved may be small, 
but the trouble is almost always there, and calls for 
the exercise of that patience and faith in self which is 
so requisite to success. The scheme on which I was 
now engaged was much in the natiire of an experi- 
ment, and I looked forward with eagerness for the 
annual report of the Dynamo Company. Upon this 
hinged all my success! 

At last it came! And as I hoped and expected, it 
showed that the earnings were not sufficient to pay the 
interest on the bonds. The payment was defaulted ! 
I think it came as a surprise to most of the smaller men. 
Langeville had always dommated the Company's 
affairs, — keeping so cheerful a face over them up to 
the last moment, that it was doubtful to me whether 
he was himself really aware of the condition of affairs. 
For some time he had been showing much solicitude 
for a prominent position in social and political matters, 
and I guess he had been paying more attention to his 
philanthropical and philosophical societies; his musi- 
cales and receptions, and a little high grade wire-pulling, 
than to the manufacture of dynamos. 
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However, this default in the interest was what I had 
been waiting for, and I at once notified the directors of 
my intention, as a bondholder, to commence suit for 
foreclosure. This woke them up. Langeville aban- 
doned an important meeting of the Toonsville Physio- 
logical Association, and came to see me. 

I ofifered him a chair, which he declined with an air 
of ponderous dignity. 

" We have — er — Mr. Elliott, received a commimi- 
cation from you, which has caused us no little svu:- 
prise." 

" You refer," I replied, " to my decision to protect 
my rights in the Dynamo Company." 

** I do, sir ! and I must say that I am astounded, 
Mr. Elliott, that a man so vitally interested in the 
industries of our town as yourself, — as conscious as 
you must be that the success of those industries means 
the prosperity of the town, and the development of the 
better life of the people — could be so inconsiderate 
as to take such a step as you propose, without first 
consulting me I " 

I saw in a moment that if we were ever to come down 
to business I should have to take the lead. Langeville 
was noted for his verbosity on " conditions." 

" Mr. Langeville," I said, " you have handled the 
American Dynamo Company for over six years. 
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During that time it has paid no dividends on its stock, 
and the bond interest is now defaulted. Am I the only 
man who is showing impatience under all this ? " 

" You are the first man who has ever hinted at 
smashing the Company, Mr. Elliott!" he retorted, 
fiercely. 

" There always has to be a first man, Mr. Langeville. 
Now you probably have some proposition to make. 
You wouldn't have come to me simply to reproach me 
for taking steps to protect my investment ! " 

" I came to you, Mr. Elliott, to remind you that my 
investment is more than five times as great as yours, — 
that I have been instrumental in building up that in- 
dustry, — that my time and money have been poured 
into it unstintedly, — and that it would have been only 
courteous of you to have consulted with me on the 
proper steps to take, at this unfortunate juncture, to 
protect both our bondholders and our stockholders." 

If I had not seen that I could make use of the old 
gentleman, I should certainly have terminated the 
interview at once. Such an assumption of absurd 
dignity ill becomes a non-successful man. 

" What else have you to present ? " I demanded. 
" What plan is there which will give this protection; 
which will make a better showing in the future than we 
have had in the past? " 
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He winced badly at this, and I saw that if he only 
kept his temper I should soon have him in a reasonable 
frame of mind. 

He walked aroimd for a minute, then took the chair 
he had previously declined, saying, with a little 
hesitation : 

" I am not prepared, at this moment, to outline any 
— er — definite plan. No doubt, if a few of us — the 
principal bond and stockholders — got together and 
calmly and dispassionately discussed the matter, the 
clouds would roll away — a successf id solution of the 
problem would appear." 

That was Langeville ! Whatever he may have been 
in the past, he was now weak and vacillating. " Talk- 
ing things over" was his chief resource. I, Elliott, 
Think and Act. 

I adopted his own metaphor. " I see the break in 
the clouds now, Mr. Langeville. In place of this two 
million-dollar Company, I see one of four millions ! I 
see a plant twice the size of this, with up-to-date equip- 
ment and machinery, with a productive capacity, 
which, rightly managed, will bring boimteous dividends 
to both bonds and stocks — which will raise the quota- 
tions from the miserable figures of to-day to the 
golden realms of par. I see William H. Langeville, 
president of this great and successful corporation 1 " 
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I had him now, all right ! He gasped a litde, trying 
hard to preserve his dignity. 

"Why! What's this? What do you mean, Mr. 
Elliott?" 

" You use engines in connection with many of the 
dynamos you contract for? " I inquired. 

" Yes, certainly 1 " 

" You have bought many from the ToonsviUe Engine 
Company?" 

" Yes, we have. They make a good engine, — very 
steady and efficient. But I want to say, Mr. Elliott, 
that it has been my great ambition to build our own 
engines. I have been expecting that, when the psy- 
chological moment came, we woidd endeavour to make 
arrangements for additional capital to go into that." 

There it was again ! " Endeavour to make arrange- 
ments " — " when the psychological moment came." 
Nothing earnest, nothing decisive ! No wonder the man 
had failed I My experience in life has shown me that 
the psychological moment is almost always the moment 
which the other man neglects — and you, yourself, 
seize upon. 

" The way seems dear," I went on, " for a consoli- 
dation of the two companies. Suppose we form a new 
company, and issue one and a half million of bonds 
and two millions of stock. The Dynamo Company 
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will take the new bonds in exchange for their old ones. 
That will absorb one million, — the other half million 
we will sell, the fimds to be used for improvements. 
The stock will go to the Toonsville Engine Company, 

— they will take two shares of new for one of 
old. They have no bonds." 

" Just repeat that, Mr. Elliott," he said, after a long 
pause. 

I did so. He looked puzzled. 

" Where do our stockholders come in? What pro- 
vision is there for them?" 

I looked at him keenly. The crucial moment had 
come. I knew there woidd be a struggle, but I had 
little fear of the outcome. 

" They will not come in at all, Mr. Langeville 1 
They will have to be dropped ! " 

He stared a moment in bewilderment. Then he 
drew himself up. The old assumption of dignity had 
returned. 

" You are much mistaken in me, Mr. Elliott, if you 
imagine that I will lend myself to such a scheme as that 

— even if it were practicable," he added, a little 
feebly. 

" It's the only practicable plan there is 1 " I retorted. 
" The Toonsville Company will not come in on any 
other basis, I can assure you of that." 
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" But our people 1 " he insisted. " Our stockholdeis ! 
They will never submit to this. It is outrageous ! " 

" They are powerless, Mr. Langeville, utterly power- 
less I I will continue my foreclosure suit« You are 
the heaviest bondholder. If you don't fight it the others 
will not, and there can be but one result, — an order of 
sale. The new company will buy in, and will only pay 
what it has to, — the amount of the mortgage which 
secures the bonds. There'll be nothing left for the 
stockholders, and they can do nothing. It will save you 
and the other bondholders. That's the best we can do. 
Under such a conservative reorganization plan as this, 
the new bonds will go quickly to 80 or even par ! " 

He dropped his head on his hands and was silent 
for a few moments. When he raised it his cheeks were 
pale and his lower lip quivered, I think. 

" Elliott," he said, hoarsely, " do you know just 
where our stock is held ? " 

" I do not. I have not been interested in it." 

" When this company was formed," he continued, 
" the stock was mostly taken up by men in the neigh- 
bourhood. They were loyal to their town and willing to 
help a new industry. There were no large investors, — 
the subscriptions mostly represented savings of many 
years. To-day some of these men are old; some 
have died, and their widows and children are looking 




•*HE DROPPED HIS HEAD ON HIS HANDS AND WAS SILENT 
FOR A FEW MOMENTS." 
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with hope to some realization on their stock. It may 
be a forlorn hope, but, by God, Elliott 1 1 cannot put 
out a hand to destroy it I " 

I thought this rather queer talk for a man who had 
always insisted that twent}'-iive cents an hour was 
ample for any mechanic. You have to tear some men 
wide open before you can find out what is in them, — 
and then you are not sure I 

" What are the alternatives, Mr. Langeville? " I in- 
quired, gently. ** This foreclosure suit will have to go 
on. The bondholders see no other chance for saving 
themselves, — unless, indeed, you, yourself, buy in all 
of them. I don't believe you are prepared to do that." 

He again dropped his head upon his hands, and I 
thought I heard a grpan from him. 

" There's one other alternative. .. You might succeed 
in getting some other set of men to take this up and re- 
organize it; but do you suppose that they woidd 
oflFer as liberal terms as I propose? You know well 
that it is almost certain that they woidd insist on a high 
capitalization — lots of water, and so on. It woidd 
become a stock- jobbing speculation, and you — would 
be swamped 1 Furthermore, they could not get the 
Engine Company, excepting on just such terms as I 
have stated, — of that I am certain. My proposition is 
altogether different. It starts right I The combination 
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is very desirable. It has success and prosperity 
written all over it, — and with it your position is assured. 
Your interests are taken care of." 

" I don't feel so sure of that," he muttered. " Your 
proposed company will be larger — my interest will be 
proportionately smaller. Where does my surety come 
in?" 

He was wavering badly. The time had come to cast 
my last weight into the scales, — to tip the balance 
between what he thought was his duty to his stock- 
holders and his duty to himself. 

" Mr. Langeville, I will tell you now, that I own a 
large majority of the stock in the Engine Company, 
consequently I shall have the majority in the new 
company. I pledge you my word that you shall have 
my support for the presidency. Don't you see what it 
all means ? You own a majority of the bonds, — I, of 
the stock. It won't be a company, — it'll be Lange- 
ville and Elliott 1 Nobody else will count ! " 

He lifted his head slowly and wearily. Then picking 
up his hat, said in a dejected manner : 

" I'll think it all over, Mr. Elliott. It requires a great 
deal of consideration to determine what is best for all 
parties." 

Then he left me, and, as I said before, I knew that I 
had himi 
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Six months later, the Toonsville Electric Company 
was organized, in precisely the way upon which I had 
determined. It had taken over the American Dynamo 
Company and the Toonsville Engine Company. I 
was talking over its affairs with Rainsford, when he said : 

" Dick ! I haven't a very mathematical head, and 
I'll be hanged if anything short of that can understand 
just how you secure absolute control of the four million 
dollar company, with an investment of less than eighty 
thousand — only two per cent, of the capital ! " 

" It is very simple," I replied. " You remember 
that I bought your old stock for $40,000. This I traded 
to Shackleford for bonds, at a face value of one hundred 
thousand. Then I bought in six thousand shares of the 
Engine Company's stock for $120,000." 

"Yesl Yesl That's all dear. Goonl" 

"In the reorganization I took bonds on the new 
company in exchange for the old. Also I took new 
stock in exchange for the old, in the proportion of two 
to one, — twelve thousand shares. As the total issue of 
new stock is only twenty thousand shares, you see I 
have a dear majority. And as the bonds have no voting 
power, I, as the heaviest stockholder, have absolute 
control of the whole company. I have sold my bonds — 
having no use for six per cent, investments — and a 
chance offered to put them in with the half-million 
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improvement bonds we marketed. We realized 83, 
so that I have got back $83,000 of my origioal 
investment, — and still have all my stock." 

Rainsford whistled softly to himself for a few mo- 
ments. Then he remarked : " It's dear enough, now, 
but it's wonderful I Dick, wonderful I And, as far as 
I can see, the companies are stronger and give better 
promise than ever 1 " 

" They certainly do ! " I rejoined. I was feeling 
quite elated at the successful outcome of it all. '' The 
two lines naturally belong to each other, and we have 
upwards of half a million cash, from the sale of the 
improvement bonds, to spend upon up-to-date toob. It 
only wants decent management to bring big results. I'll 
have my stock at par, in a couple of years 1 " 

'' What are you going to do with Langeville? " asked 
Rainsford. 

'' As long as he keeps quiet and behaves himself, 
I'll let him hold the presidency. He makes a good 
figurehead. Of course the directors will be my men. 
I shall put Mr. McGregor in as manager. He always 
insists on good equipment and good workmen. When 
he has these the results are certain. He is a most able 
and valuable man I " 

Rainsford mused over it all a few moments, then 
laughed good-naturedly, as he said: 
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" Dick ! You wouldn't have got my stock at 20, 
if I had seen a little deeper." 

'' And you wouldn't have realized 5» if I hadn't 
seen a little deeper, Rainsford ! " 

" Men see not the bright light which is in the clouds ; 
but the wind passeth and deanseth them." 

I was thinking over this text, as I walked to my office 
the next morning, — thinking of my success in clearing 
away the douds of mismanagement and dilatoriness 
from the two important industries, — of the great 
benefit which would accrue to our town from my efforts 
in rescuing them from the improfitable gloom in which 
they had been groping. As I entered my private 
room, I was startled by seeing Shackleford seated 
there. He had been suffering from an attack of brain 
fever, I believe, and I did not know he was out 
again. 

I stepped forward, saying cordially: 

" Why, my dear Mr. — " 

"Don't you 'dear' me 1" he interrupted, wildly. "I've 
come to ask a question, — not to listen to any taffy ! " 

His appearance alarmed me. His face was drawn 
and ghastly white, save for a deep red blotch high up 
on each cheek. I could see that the fever still raged in 
him. His ^es were distended and bloodshot, and his 
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arm trembled violently as he stretched it out. I should 
have opened the door again, but he had walked over 
and placed himself against it. 

"What have you done with my stocks?" he de- 
manded, in a heavy, thick tone. 

" Now my de — I mean, Mr. Shackleford, jrou are 
injuring yourself by this excitement. Sit down and let 
us talk quietly." 

" What have you done with my stocks? " he again 
demanded. 

I thought it better not to increase his excitement, so 
I answered: "Why, Shackleford, you know, of 
course, that there was an order of the court, and that 
the plant was sold out imder the mortgage. You 
surely knew that ! " 

" What have you done with my stocks? " he repeated 
again. 

" There was nothing left, Shackleford, after the 
bondholders were paid. We were hoping to have done 
something for the stockholders in the combination, but 
it was impossible." 

" Atrocious Uar that you are ! " he said, fiercely. 
" You never tried that 1 You planned, from the first, 
to freeze us out ! It was what you traded that stock 
to me for. You thieving whdp 1 Do you know what 
you have done? I am an old man, and my last dollar 
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has gone. I am a pauper, and my family is wanting the 
bare necessities of lifel" 

" Shacklef ord ? " I said, earnestly. " You are wrong, 
— utterly wrong. I was powerless in the — " 

" No more lies 1 " he shouted. " I know the whole 
thievish scheme from start to finish! Hypocrite and 
scoundrel ! On one day of the week you dole out the 
bread of Ufe to your Sabbath school — on the other 
six, you are stealing from the children's mouths." 

In his insane excitement he had walked over to my 
desk, and, seeing my chance, I made a dash for the door. 
There was a flash, — a report, — a bullet whistled past 
my head, and I dropped to the floor. Instantly the 
door crashed open and my faithful janitor, Hogan, 
rushed in. There was another flash and sharp report, 
followed by a heavy fall. 

Hogan bent over me inquiring if I was hurt. I 
glanced cautiously around. The upper part of the 
room was filled with smoke, — and on the floor lay 
Shackleford! A tiny crimson stream was trickling 
from his temple; little wreaths of smoke were curling 
from the mouth of his dreadful weapon. 

Oh, the horror of it! The sinfubiess of it! Oh, 
that the greed of gain — the love of wealth — should 
so distort a man's mind — should drive him to crime — 
to suicide I Oh, the terrible wickedness of it all I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A TWELVE MILLION DOLLAR BLUFF 

Mr. Grauman, as I learned, spent the time pretty 
equally between his Cleveland home and the New York 
office of the Company. He rarely, if ever, visited any 
other city. And Paul, in his capacity of private 
secretary, of course accompanied his chief on these 
intermittent journeys. It was during a somewhat 
protracted stay in New York that Mr. Graimian wrote 
to me, requesting me to visit him there without 
delay. 

I wired him that I had engaged to make an address 
before the International Sunday School Convention at 
Cleveland. He replied by telling me to by no means 
curtail my activity in that noble work. "Never," 
he wrote, "let anything come between you and the 
Sunday school ! Stick dose to it as the years pass by. 
Dig deeper into its truths." 

After a blessed season with those dear sisters and 
brothers, I went to New York and saw Grauman. 

" Richard," said he, after his usual greetings, " we've 
3" 
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got to have the Storbenville and Kenosha Railroad. 
It will be helpful to us." 

I made no reply. His proposition was a new one, — 
too new for me to have any opinion or make any 
suggestion. I knew well, however, that there was deep 
meaning back of Mr. Grauman's remark. I glanced 
keenly at him, but of course without result. No man 
had ever gathered any due from observation of his 
eyes — or from his thin, compressed lips. Lip, it might 
be called, the lower one being all but invisible. 

''Do you know anything about that road?" he 
inquired. 

"I know its location — nothing more," I re- 
plied. 

'' I think that is all I know, Richard. That is why 
I have sent for you, — to search out weak points — to 
find where attack will be most effective — so that we 
may make a good bargain. To discover where we can 
put in the least and take out the most." 

I glanced at the stock quotations in the morning 
paper. 

"The stock is quoted at 87," I remarked. 

" That is more than we can aflford," said Mr. Grau- 
man, gently. " Something must be done to reduce that 
figure. We are putting great efforts into the Central 
Trunk System, and this road is a connecting link which 
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we shall require later on. But we must save all we can 
on it, Richard. Not other men's valuation, but ours, 
must be the price. That has always been my principle. 
I have always tried to remember that in every sense. 
Money is sacred ! We must never forget that. Must 
never use it carelessly. Go over the road, Richard, 
and study it carefully. See where we can hit it so as 
to put the stock down to — say — 50, or thereabouts." 

I gasped! Although I knew nothing about the 
equipment or condition of the S. and K. Railroad, I did 
know that it had been a steady dividend payer; and 
this proposal to raid the stock down to 50 seemed 
impossible to carry out. Still, "He that diligently 
seeketh good, preserveth favour." So I spent two or 
three weeks in thorough investigation. At the end of 
that time I sought Mr. Grauman with my report and 
my plan. Study and prayerful contemplation had re- 
vealed a curious condition, which it would have been a 
sinful waste to neglect. 

" Well, Richard ! " was his cheerful greeting. His 
voice and words were usually cheerful, but his eyes 
never lost their watchfulness and — er — coldness. 
" Do your labours bear fruit ? Do we advance still 
another step in our noble plan of consolidation — in 
our strivings for the welfare and uplifting of man- 
kind?" 
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" I think so, Mr. Grauman. I believe I see light, 
although my plan is somewhat intricate and may, 
perhaps, involve some expense." 

His eyes narrowed together a little as he watched 
me keenly. 

" Perhaps you know," I continued, " that over 
one-third of the total freight haulage of the road is for 
the town of Storbenville." 

He made no reply, but glared at me as fix- 
edly — as quiveringly even — as a cat watching a 
bird. 

" And perhaps you also know that the entire business 
of Storbenville consists of foimdry work. Coal and 
pig-iron are taken in, stoves and household hard- 
ware are shipped out. The control of that freight would 
mean the control of one-third of the gross earnings 
of the S. and K. Road." 

A quick gleam lighted up his face, and he sucked 
in a long, slow breath. 

" What other means are there of hauling that freight, 
Richard?" 

" None whatever. There is no water transportation, 
and the Storbenville and Kenosha is the only railroad 
within sixty miles." 

" What foimdries are these ? " he inquired. " Under 
what management?" 
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"There are eight or ten diflFerent concerns. The 
aggregate output is very large." 

" Richard ! " he said, eagerly, leaning toward me. 
" After we have the railroad, we'll take the foundries 
— and at our own price!" 

" You'll control the freights — you can do anything 
you please," I assented. " In the meantime, my plan 
is to first use the foundries to enable us to buy the 
railroad. Suppose we go to the foimdry owners with 
a proposition to consolidate under one company. 
Then annoxmce the plan in the papers. We needn't 
follow it up — only do enough to give colour to the 
scheme — perhaps buy one or two of the smaller 
concerns. Then we will form a big company with a 
heavy nominal capital, and announce our inten- 
tion of moving all those works from Storben- 
ville to some distant point. There'll be denials 
from the other foxmdries, of course, but we can 
work up a big scare and persuade the public that, 
with the removal of all those industries, one-third of 
the gross earnings of the railroad would be cut off 
and dividends would be imknown. If it is well 
handled, the stock will drop like bullets down a 
well." 

Mr. Grauman looked steadily at me for a few mo- 
ments. Then he slowly inquired; 
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" Who was your father, Richard ? Where were you 
bom?" 

"Connecticut is my native State, Mr. Grauman, 
and my father was a village storekeeper." 

"How inscrutable are the ways of Providence!" 
he said, solemnly. " Your plan is brilliant, Richard. 
It is worthy of you ! " 

I flushed with pleasure. Truly, this from the head 
of the great Standard Wool Company — from the 
greatest financier and money power of the world — was 
high praise. 

" Follow it up, Richard, I leave it entirely in your 
hands." 

" It will be necessary, Mr. Grauman, to let it be 
known that the Standard Wool Company is back of 
this new Foimdry Combination." 

" Certainly ! Our prestige will be your most effective 
tool. A good name is a most valuable help ! We must 
never forget that. 

" There is one thing more," he continued. " If you 
want some one to look after the newspapers — to 
write effective notices — go to this man. He has done 
some work for us in that way. I think we shall find his 
cooperation very helpful." 

I glanced at the name he had written, and started 
with surprise. It was that of my old business associate 
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— even my business tutor — Raddle 1 whom I had not 

seen for nearly twenty years. 
"Do you know him?" inquired Mr. Grauman. 
" I knew him well, some years ago." 
" Be very careful, Richard," he said, nervously. " Do 

not let your friendship lead you into any conservation 

about our other operations. Enow nothing I Always 

know nothing ! " 

I lost no time in calling upon Raddle. He was in 
the brokerage business, near Wall Street, and the 
twenty years' interval since I had seen him had made 
but little difference in him. He was roimder and 
heavier, but his eyes twinkled as brighdy, his laugh was 
as jolly, and his greeting as cordial as when we worked 
our first little operation together in Indiana. He 
sprang to his feet as I entered. 

" By the great Jim Fiskl It's little Dick Elliott! 
My little pupil Dick ! Get into that chair and give an 
accoimt of yourself ! Gee ! Twenty years since I've 
seen you. Say Dick ! D'ye remember your first little 
scheme in old Blinkendorp's office, and how you raked 
off $500 to go into retail groceries ? " 

We laughed heartily over it, and plxmged into a mass 
of reminiscences, with the keenest enjoyment. 

" You've been buried out there in that Indiana 
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wilderness, Dick, but I hear that you have done some 
big things, — and you haven't disgraced me, I guess. 
Piled up quite a few milUons — eh?" 

" The Lord has prospered me. Raddle." 

He rolled his eyes at me waggishly. " Same old 
Dick — eh? I'll bet you've got a Bible-class, now, and 
perhaps a college ! " 

" Not the college, Raddle, not yet." 

" Well, I imderstand you're in with the Standard 
Wool crowd. That'll mean the college by and by. 
Gee ! but you've done well — you've got ahead of me ! " 

" I've got a commission for you, from the Standard 
people, Raddle." 

" Good enough ! They always pay fairly, and some- 
times there's a pointer to be picked up, that puts a little 
butter on a man's bread." 

" There are very few pointers to be got from them 
xintil they themselves make them public," I answered, 
evasively, but Raddle only winked wickedly. 

I then told him our project, and found that he knew 
something of the condition of the S. and K. Railroad. 

"And you devised this plaa — eh, Dick?" he 
inquired when I had finished. I had not said so, but I 
now admitted that he was right. 

" I'm proud of you, Dick ! It's worthy of Grauman, 
himself. So I'm to boom the pretended Foimdry Trust, 
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eh, and incidentally show up the poverty-stricken 
condition of the Storbenville and Kenosha road — 
after you move all the foxindries from Storbenville to 
some gigantic new plant, where competing freight 
rates are available and the cheerful rebate twitters 
its little song of * Dividends.' " 

I suppose I frowned slightly at this allusion. But 
the irrepressible Raddle poked his finger into my side. 

"That's a Standard Wool scowl, Dick. It am't 
right to use it on an old friend. Now let's go to 
dinner." 

I left him late in the evening, after coming to a 
peried understanding as to our operations. He was 
to do nothing toward publicity until I had taken some 
preliminary steps and communicated again with him. 
I had some litde plans of my own to perfect first, 
although I had told Raddle nothing of them. 

My connection with the Standard Wool Company 
was somewhat anomalous. I had arranged to devote 
my utmost energy and ability, when called upon, to 
further any of their plans. To act in cooperation with 
them in all financial matters, and to engage in no large 
operations myself, without informing them about it. 
For this I got no direct remuneration, had no interest 
or part in their profits; but I was to have pointers 
on their movements, thus securing to me opportunities 
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for very profitable investments. So far these opportu- 
nities had been big ones. I had nothing to complain 
of. A million dollar salary would not have paid me 
so well as this arrangement paid. 

And this deal was an opportunity, and a good one 
S. and K. was quoted at 87, and I argued with myself 
that, if it was to be hammered down to 50, I should 
be guilty of sinful neglect if I did not take advantage 
of the situation. So I ordered my brokers to sell one 
hundred thousand shares at as close to 87 as possible, 
and immediately went to Storbenville to conmience 
the campaign. Within ten days I bought two of the 
smaller foimdries outright, at a cost of less than 
a hundred thousand dollars. Then I got after the others. 

There was no diflBculty in getting the owners to 
listen to my proposition. Even if men are, in their 
ignorance and lack of enterprise, prejudiced against 
combination, they will eagerly scrutinize, from sheer 
curiosity, the plans of great organizers. 

As a representative of the Standard Wool Com- 
pany, I commanded the closest attention from all these 
concerns, save one, and had I been really desirous of 
forming the combination, there would have been Uttle 
difl&culty in doing so. The one exception was the 
firm of J. S. Kindlett and Sons, the largest stove manu- 
facturers in Storbenville. Mr. Kindlett was a self- 
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made man, who never forgot the fact, nor allowed 
others to do so. 

"I have no use for combinations, Mr. Elliott," 
he said, pompously, his chin pointing toward my nose. 
** The firm of J. S. Kindlett and Sons is able to stand 
alone. I laid the foundations of this business, sir, on 
a few hard-earned and hard-saved dollars — earned 
and saved by myself, sir ! I have never asked a favour 
of any man, and I can hold my own against all comers, 
Mr. ElUott." 

Of course this was absurd. But I wasted no further 
time with him, as a telegram from Mr. Grauman 
gave me other matters to think about. It was in cipher, 
of course, and to the effect that I was to pubUsh ab- 
solutely nothing until I had seen him. 

How littie does the world know of the perplexities 
and anxieties which are continually cropping out in 
the care of capital. One hour before, I was cheerfully 
following my line of duty, and feeling sure of the out- 
come. The receipt of this telegram threw me into the 
greatest perplexity and distress. I had put up, as 
margin on my short sales, close to a million dollars. 

And now, if any change of plan had been made, 
— if I was delayed in hammering down the stock, — 
that margin might be utterly wiped out. The suspense 
was greater than I could bear. So I took the first 
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train to New York and lost no time in seeking an in- 
terview with Mr. Grauman. 

" Richard," said he, after our first greeting, " it 
is wonderful — yes, even providential — that, often 
when our feet are groping in some direction, when, in 
our restricted judgment we think we are going aright, 
— light breaks in upon us, showing us our error. 
Have you seen the quotation on S. and K. to-day? " 

" I have not, Mr. Grauman." 

" It has gone up six points 1 " 

I looked at him blankly, and he went on: 

" A rumour got on to the street that we were going 
to take over the foxmdries, and that was interpreted 
as meaning bigger business for them — consequently 
for the railroad. Do you see ? " 

Did I see ! It was such a blank and gloomy outlook 
for me, that it was as evident as a Newfoimdland 
fog. 

" Now, Richard," he continued, " we may as well 
take advantage of this. We have bought up a consider- 
able block of the stock to-day, and will buy more to- 
morrow. With care we can probably send S. and K. 
up ten or fifteen points higher, and then, of course, 
close out and head it back the other way. That will 
give us a little profit with which to meet our expenses. 
That is why I telegraphed you. We must say noth- 
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ing at present as to any intention of moving those foun- 
dries. Absolutely nothing I " 

Of course he was right in the matter. It was only 
business to take advantage of this unforeseen condition, 
but it was unfortunate for me. Very imfortunate. 
The Standard crowd had been buying, while I had been 
selling. My million dollars would drop into their treas- 
ury as surely as the rivulet is swallowed by the ocean. 

Bitterly I regretted my folly in not waiting for them 
to lead. But, as I argued it over with myself, I saw 
good hope for retrieving my losses by now taking ad- 
vantage of the example set by their splendid judgment 
and experience. 

Mr. Grauman continued: "You will get Raddle 
to publish a statement, at once, to the effect that the 
preliminary steps toward consolidation have been 
taken. He can also add that the Breesport Foimdry 
Company is coming in, and their plant will probably 
be moved to Storbenville." 

"Won't they follow that with a flat denial, Mr. 
Gratiman?" 

" They will not 1 " he replied, sternly. " We have 
close relations with them, and they'll make no denial 
for a short time. Long enough, however, to serve our 
purpose." 

I left him, and rushing at once to my broker, in- 
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structed him to buy a large block of S. and K., thus 
straddling the market, and securing myself against 
any heavy loss on my short sales. Then I went to 
Raddle, marvelling greatly at the ease with which the 
gigantic Company could change the value of railroad 
shares, not one of which they actually owned. 

" It's a lovely scheme," said Raddle, when I told him 
of Grauman's new plan. " Be-au-tiful 1 You get 'em 
going and you get 'em coming. You ought to call it 
the Long Green Road. That's where it starts and 
and that's where it ends. What a dear old generous, 
accommodating public we have to deal with, Dick I 
It will bet us that the stock won't advance ten or 
fifteen points, and then it will jump in and buy, buy, 
buy, running the price up to where it loses its bet. 
Then, when we call the turn, its big, noble heart throbs 
in sympathy, and it will sell, sell, sell, dropping the 
price to a point that'll suit the limits of our own little 
pocketbooks — eh, Dick? " 

He was the same Raddle as in earlier years — bub- 
bling over with nonsense and good humour, keen after 
new ways of getting money, and utterly careless with 
it when he had it. Even while we were talking, he 
wrote a liberal check for some Salvation Army appeal, 
and I felt it my duty to remonstrate with him — gently, 
of course. 
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"It is not wise or right, Raddle. Indiscriminate 
giving is pauperizing in its eflFects. It destroys self- 
respect and weakens ambition. Charity should be 
exercised with the utmost care and only after search- 
ing investigation for merit. Without these, it is liable 
to check all yearnings for the higher life." 

He looked at me in some surprise, and then winked, 
knowingly. 

" Soimds all right, Dick, but a full belly and a chance 
for a job is the sort of start toward the higher life 
that these poor devils need. I'm not a scientific bene- 
factor, so I ain't handing out fifty-thousand-dollar 
pipe-organs and college fellowships. I get more out of 
shoving a little bill into the hand of some poor cuss 
who's clear down. It gives a wonderful zest to a high- 
ball afterward, Dick. Haven't contracted the high- 
ball habit yet, I suppose? " 

" Certainly not I " I replied, repressing a little 
shudder. 

He grinned. "Well, with all your qualifications 
and accomplishments I don't really think it would fit 
in very well." 

He was right about the public. When his carefully 
worded story about the proposed new Foimdry Trust 
was published, it was " buy, buy, buy," and the stock 
soared up splendidly. Denials came from some of the 
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owners at Storbenville, but the public only winked. 
It was used to denials, and was not the great Standard 
Wool Company behind this project ? And didn't every- 
thing they handle turn to money? So the buying went 
on, and S. and K. went to 95, 98, 102, and then Mr. 
Grauman sent for me. 

" Richard, we must not neglect our opportunities. 
I regard my watchfulness in such respects as one of the 
greatest helps toward the success with which I have 
been blessed. Have Baker and Heeps prepared the 
application for the Foundry Company charter, yet ? " 

" They have, Mr. Grauman." 

" Have it filed at once, Richard. It will look like 
business, and, I think, will send the railroad stock ten 
points higher. I think I am right in that." 

It was a very timely move, and three days later Raddle 
caused the publication of a report that the Central 
Foundry Company had applied for a charter in New 
Jersey, capital, $20,000,000, — one hxmdred thousand 
paid in. This caused a sensation. It crystallized the 
idea of a great Foundry Combination; and Storben- 
ville, enthused by the glowing reports in the Daily 
Clarion^ which we had subsidized, was very jubilant 
over its coming prosperity, — although, no doubt, the 
foundrymen were surprised. They could not imder- 
stand our going ahead in this way without first com* 
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pleting arrangements with them. Kindlett made a furi- 
ous denial that his firm was going into any Trust, but 
he was simply laughed at. Everybody makes that sort 
of assertion up to the very day papers are signed. The 
public, who wanted to believe our story, believed it. 
And the stock climbed to 109. 

Then I closed out my stock deals, covering my short 
losses, and balancing up with a fair profit on the right 
side. 

I had taken Raddle's advice in doing this. " Dick," 
he had said to me, " there'll be a reaction pretty soon. 
You can't fool the public all the time, — that is, not 
in one direction. They're beginning to wonder now 
why you are not putting Foimdry stock on the market. 
A very Uttle suspicion will head 'em the other way, and 
then they'll stampede. Better sell, Dick ! There are 
as many ducats in business depression as in business 
prosperity — if you're handling the depression end 
yourself." 

Curiously enough, Mr. Grauman held about the same 
view, although he expressed it differently. 

" Unsteadiness of purpose is a great failing, Richard. 
Most men waveringly follow one lead to-day, and 
another to-morrow, * adapting themselves to cir- 
cumstances ' they term it. It is weakness! The 
truly great man makes his circumstances. He is a 
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leader in adversity as in prosperity. He turns evil 
into good — plucks wealth out of poverty. Are you 
going to take advantage of the coming drop in S. and 
K., Richard?" 

" Yes, certainly. I should like to put out a short 
Une." 

He paced the floor for a few turns, his long fingers 
twining themselves together behind his back. 

" We shall want to do the same, Richard, and I 
think we had better make a pool of it. I think that wiU 
be better for both your interest and ours. It will all 
work smoother and there will be no competition; 
that is always disastrous and wasteful." 
* I had no objection to offer to this, and he continued : 

" We will commence selling at once. Let Raddle 
get ready a statement that we intend to take the foim- 
dries from Storbenville. We will notify him when to 
publish it." 

There was heavy selling of the railroad stock during 
the next week, although it was done in such a manner 
as not to reveal the Standard Company's connection 
with it ; but of course the price fell off rapidly. Then, 
like thunder from a clear sky, came a lengthy story 
from Raddle's pen. Up to this time, his newspaper 
work had called for no particular exhibition of genius. 
His articles, always inserted as reading matter and 
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paid for accoTdingly, had been ordinary notices of the 
progress and prospects of the incipient Foundry Con- 
solidation. But his latest article was a masterpiece. 
Bitterly deploring the astounding growth of the Stand- 
ard Wool Company, and its ever-increasing grasp and 
control of great industries, he denounced its determined 
and imfailing monopoly of those industries and the 
methods it used in securing and holding that monopoly. 
He cited numerous instances of the bitter struggles of 
small concerns against the '' Octopus," with thdr 
inevitable disaster and ruin. He closed with a reference 
to the fovmdries : 

'' And now its arms are dosing aroimd the great 
Iron Fovmdry industries of the coimtry. The stoves 
and other hardware of the people are soon to pay 
tribute to this new twenty-million-dollar Trust, which 
is owned by the Standard Wool Company. Already 
the amiouncement is made, that the foundries at 
Storbenville and other points will be combined in some 
gigantic new plant on the Ohio River. Another giant 
combination has been formed, and those who do not 
accede to its terms, going into it willingly, will, as usual, 
be crushed out of existence. Before long, a new coU^ 
will mean a two-dollar advance on every stove — a 
new library will add five per cent, to the selling price 
of hinges and bolts. Another power for taxation will 
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be in the hands of the Standard Wool crowd. Spedal 
taxation, which not even the government of this great 
United States has the power to impose ! " 

Under cover of a severe slap at the Standard Com- 
pany, the artide pictured, as he intended, the annihila- 
tion of the Storbenville industries, and the consequent 
disasrous effect on the Storbenville and Kenosha 
Railroad. 

It was a masterful stroke, and its effect was very 
gratifying. S. and K. dropped ten points. 

Mr. Grauman chuckled, gleefully, when he read the 
artide. 

" Raddle is a very helpful man, Richard, very help- 
ful. It is little influences such as these which shape 
great enterprises; which help us in our efforts toward 
the consolidation of energies, and the — er — up- 
lifting of mankind. How is the stock quoted this 
morning?" 

"At9o,"IrepUed. 

" That is good, very good, indeed ! Keep at it ! " 

We did keep at it. But the heavy stockholders of 
the road woke up, and came to the rescue. Then the 
fight commenced in earnest. These holders combined 
with the foimdrymen in denying all our statements, 
and asserting that no interference with the Storbenville 
works would be tolerated — that the great Foundry 
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Trust was only a dream. Kindlett was the most 
aggressive. He was heavily interested in the raikoad, 
as well as his foimdry, and we imderstood that he was 
raising large sums in order to hold up the stock. 

" It will have to go down, Richard," said Mr. Grau- 
man, fiercely. " We must get it much cheaper ! Have 
you any plan?" 

" Yes, sir 1 I have secured an option on thirty acres 
of cheap land, just outside Benton. I propose to 
complete the purchase at once, and then put out the 
statement that this is to be the location of the new 
plant. That will look as though we were in earnest. 
It will run up some more expense, of course, but I 
think the end justifies the means." 

" That is right, Richard. The more we put in, the 
greater will be the profits which we take out. We 
should look at the expense — not from the foot of the 
column, but from the standpoint of the operation. 
I think I am right in this. Our sense of proportion 
should always be correct, whether the amount involved 
is ten thousand or ten million. Carry out your excellent 
plans, Richard, and also tell Raddle that he must iise 
the papers more. Persistency and patience bring their 
reward always ! " 

"That's all right, Dick!" said Raddle, when I 
told him about the land. " But you'll have to follow 
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it up. That's only good for a few points, and those 
fellows are putting up a stiff fight. We've got to 
knock 'em good and hard ! " 

" Have you any suggestions to make? " I inquired. 

'' Sure thing ! We want an illustration in the papers 
of the new plant of this great Iron Foundry Trust. 
Seven or eight big blocks of factory buildings — up- 
to-date construction — all steel and glass — with lofty 
chimneys and a gigantic power plant in the centre. 
Wharves in the backgrovmd with half a dozen vessels 
unloading coal and pig-iron, and all those things. 
Tracks in the foreground with cars groaning under 
great loads of stoves and hardware — supposing that 
you can show groans in a picture." 

" But — " I commenced. 

"No 'but' about itl" he interrupted. "The 
picture's the thing! Get that in the papers and it'll 
carry conviction in every line and every dotl Label 
it ' Elevation and plan of the great plant of the Central 
Foundry Company now in course of erection at Benton, 
on the Ohio River.' Get a little excavation started, 
and some bricks hauled in, and the local papers will 
have columns of enthusiasm over it all. We can quote 
them in the financial papers and the trade journals — 
and we'll put that railroad stock on such a down grade 
that it won't stop till it butts against our 50 point 
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mark. The sdf-made Kindlett will have to overhaul 
his construction, if he don't seek cover pretty soon." 

It was easily done, and at comparatively small 
expense. I ordered, from a bright young architect, 
such a sketch as Raddle had outlined. Then I went 
to Benton and made a contract for a small foimdation, 
stating that others would be started as soon as the 
working plans were ready. 

So we hammered away, the Company's brokers 
doing noble work, while Raddle followed up his line 
of abuse of the gigantic monopoly, — publishing cuts 
of our proposed great plant at Benton, side by side 
with a photograph which he entitied : 

" The prosperous town of Storbenville, whose ruin 
has been determined by the Standard Wool Company." 

This he supplemented with figures showing the large 
tonnage which would be lost to the S. & K. Railroad 
when the " atrocious scheme " was completed — when 
Storbenville's business and prosperity were transferred 
to Benton. 

It was all too strong for Kindlett and his friends to 
overcome. The stock fell by jumps and bounds, 
down to 75, and below 70, — the other parties fight- 
ing desperately every inch of the way. Sixty was 
reached and passed. Then I at last felt cheerful, 
knowing that my difficult, anxious work was coming 
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to an end — that my earnest endeavours were meeting 
their just reward. 

The demoralization was complete. When we came 
to the dean-up, it was, as Raddle observed, '' like 
sitting down to an imtouched banquet, from which the 
guestis had fled." We secured the controlling interest 
in the road, at a price which averaged below fifty! 
and our short selling pool realized over three million — 
of which my share was one-third. 

"It is a very good bargain, Richard," said Mr. 
Grauman, softly. "Very good indeed. We have 
saved over twelve millions in the purchase of the road, 
and our pool profit will more than cover the expenses, 
I suppose." 

"Will cover them ten times over!" I exultingly 
asserted. " We've paid out — say a hvmdred thousand 
for the two small foundries, twenty thousand for the 
land at Benton, and Raddle has used up perhaps 
fifty thousand in press notices. Two hundred thousand 
will more than cover it all." 

"You have done well, Richard. Very well! We have 
made no mistake in taking you up." 

" I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase." I humbly quoted. And even as I spoke, 
my eye fell upon a short notice in a newspaper which 
lay upon the desk: 
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" Storbenville, Oct. 16. — The firm of J. S. Kindlett 
and Sons, the largest stove manufacturers in the covmtry, 
today assigned to E. L. Meredith. No statement of 
assets and liabilities is made. Heavy losses sustained by 
the senior partner in his determined fight against the 
recent raid on S. and K. is said to be the cause of the 
assignment." 

A sad commentary, I aigued to myself, of the strange 
fatuity with which men seek to block the great wheels 
of progress and — enterprise, sacrificing their fortime 
and their reputations to their obsolete notions of in- 
dependence and — er — individuality. 



CHAPTER XV. 

''peddling cheap suburban LOTSy AND PETTY 
INSURANCE " 

Paul was much in my thoughts during these times. 
Often I dwelt upon the future and the ever-increasing 
load of responsibiUty which was being entrusted to my 
stewardship. And as I thus meditated, my heart 
yearned for the assistance he could have given me 
— the strong staff upon which a little later I could lean 
in my old age. Feelings of loneliness crept over me. 
Rainsford, who had always been my dosest friend, 
had passed away, and among all my acquaintances 
there was no one to take his place. My wife felt no 
interest in, displayed no sympathy with, my projects 
and ambitions. The Confidant had been become the 
Mentor. And although she was alwa3rs gentle — always 
moderate — I knew that my splendid career excited 
no admiration in her prejudiced heart — in her nar- 
rowed vision. 

In this loneliness I often thought of the advisability 
of revealing myself to Paul; but I never could fed that 
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I understood him fully. He was an unusual young 
man. Quiet, even to moroseness, he made no friends 
even among his associates, and as far as I knew had 
no pleasures, no recreations, outside the details of our 
financial problems and transactions. Stranger than 
all, he never displayed pride nor gratification at the 
successful outcome of any of these transactions. In 
the fishing he took evident delight — for the fish when 
caught, he displayed no interest whatever. 

Even Rainsford, who knew nothing of our relation- 
ship, had once said that he could make nothing of the 
young fellow; and when Rainsford could not size up 
a man, that man was truly as a hidden book. 

Once, curious to learn how much Paid knew of his 
antecedents, I observed that his mother must have 
been a remarkable woman. 

He looked at me steadily for a few moments, and 
then said: 

" My mother was very young when she died, Mr. 
Elliott. I have but little recollection of her. I know 
that she was very beautiful — and that she died of a 
broken heart. My father deserted her when I was an 
infant, and his desertion soon robbed me of a mother's 
love and care." 

Presently he added, in a tone which was almost a 
whisper: 
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'' It would have been better for him if he had died, 
himself I'' 

I controlled my discomposure and gave him a few 
words of condolence and advice, but I, of course, saw 
how uncertain would be any hope of a reconciliation 
with him, should I make myself known. 

Bitter as all this was to me, keen as was my dis- 
appointment at failing to secure my wife's consent to 
the adoption of Paul, I still had reason to marvel at 
what seemed to be the interposition of Providence in 
making this very disappointment a means for my 
advancement and, I may say, aggrandizement. Paul 
sent me, from time to time, some very valuable and 
correct information as to the Wool Company's purposes, 
and I often wondered that he had so quickly gained 
Mr. Grauman's confidence as to enable himself to get 
such information. We had devised a plan by which 
his commimications to me could be made with secrecy 
and safety. I could not but feel pride in this young 
man — my offspring — who was showing such mar- 
vellous adaptation to the conducting of great financial 
enterprises. 

On one occasion I received a despatch from him 
which instantly opened up the possibility of an opera- 
tion, dwarfing, in extent and importance, any in which 
I had as yet engaged myself. 
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It was, in effect, that the Standard Wool crowd had 
decided to build a six hundred mile extension of the 
Storbenville and Kenosha Railroad, dear across the 
northern wilds of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

In a moment I knew what this meant, — that the 
great Company was b^irming to move toward the 
acquisition of the immense pine timber properties 
through which such a railroad would run. 

As I argued this over with myself, I could not but 
feel keen jealousy at their entering this field. " They 
have their great wool industry," I thought, " and 
their railroads, their banks and their mines, why 
cannot they be content to let me handle the lumber? " 
I did not fear that they would again make any attempt 
to get my oak timber interests from me. I felt that 
their object was to consolidate and control all the pine 
output. But I wanted that myself. Its acquisition 
had been my dream for years — the unfailing object 
of my ambition; and all my thoughts and energies had 
been steadily directed to the attainment of it. 

I obtained from Paul copies of the maps of the route 
which had been secretly made, also the reports and 
estimates of the surveyors. He sent me other documents 
which showed, without a possibility of doubt, that the 
matter had been decided upon — that the bill for the 
charter had been prepared and would go before the 
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next legislature. He also showed me that the Wool 
crowd had not yet made any extensive purchases of 
land in those great lumber sections, most of which were 
inaccessible for commercial exploitation, unless a rail- 
road was put through them. 

I thoroughly weighed all the points before me. And 
so careful was I that, at my next interview with Mr. 
Grauman, I suggested that just such an extension of 
the road be made. 

He looked at me with his inscrutable eyes and 
said: 

" A good idea, Richard I A very praiseworthy plan. 
But we are not yet ready to go into this. When we do 
begin we must be prepared to use every force at our 
command. We must attack this industry at all points 
— all along the line. I think I am right in that. It 
will be a great operation, Richard. Be watchful, and 
keep yourself ever in readiness. You will hear from 
me when our plans are ripe." 

Of course I knew that he was throwing wool in my 
eyes I that the matter was decided, and that I was to be 
left in the cold. The evidence Paul had furnished me 
was indisputable! So I decided that I would get in 
ahead of Mr. Grauman I I would summon every 
resource I could command, and buy up so large a por- 
tion of those pine lands that he would be compelled to 
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recognize me as a power to be reckoned with; a power 
to be taken into the great monopoly which mxist surdy 
result from the operation of so extensive and far- 
reaching a project as this new raihx>ady — a road which 
would form the only outlet for the immense products of 
those forests. 

I knew that I should have to make enormous invest- 
ments, — that a man with small holdings would be 
but a puppet in their hands. But my courage was high. 
My successes had been so great and so unvarying that 
I now prepared for the new venture with eagerness and 
elation, rather than with any feelings of doubt or 
hesitancy. 

I had at this time, upwards of three millions of cash 
lying idle; the proceeds of sales of Consolidated Limi- 
ber stock which, following my usual custom, I had 
sold when the price was high, intending to purdiase 
it back when I saw the opportunity to make depressing 
reports and so crowd the price down fifteen or twenty 
points. 

But this capital I now resolved to devote to the 
purchase of timber tracts on the route of the new 
railroad. For this purpose I sent several agents up 
into that district with ample funds and instruc- 
tions. 

" Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on." 
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hs section after section of those forest lands were added 
:o my possessions I became greedily hvmgry for more. 
[ borrowed on my securities and bought more land. 
[ borrowed on personal notes, and still bought more 
and. The stupendous possibilities of the pine trade 
)vershadowed every other thing in my mind. I saw 
njrselfy in the future, the greatest timber owner in the 
»imtry — probably the Lumber King of the world. 
\ power able to dictate terms even to the great Standard 
Company. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of the wild soarings of 
ny ambition, in the dreams of the future great wealth, 
ind power and prestige coming within my grasp, a 
Sttle trouble — a little question — came mto my mind : 
* Why were not the Wool crowd buying up land ? " 
rhe time was approaching when the legislature would 
[xmvene and the railroad bill should go in. The 
moment this occurred — the moment such a project 
WBS made public — those lands would double in value ! 
Sf es, perhaps triple, or quadruple ! Why were not the 
Wool crowd buying? Why this delay? 

Within the day that this thought occurred to me 
[ was in a fever of anxiety and doubt. I spent the night 
in dosely examining Paul's statements, and the evidence 
be had given to support those statements. I found 
nothing to doubt, — no ground for suspicion, — but 
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my fears which had come so suddenly would not down. 
I telegraphed to Paul, — in cipher, of course, — asking 
why the Wool Company was not buying — if there were 
any new developments. His answer came by mail 
The accursed story was before me I 

" Richard Eluott: — The time has arrived when 
I am prepared to give full information upon the points 
you inquire about. The Standard Wool Company 
does not now intend, nor has it ever intended, to build 
the extension along the route you have supposed. It 
will be built sixty miles south of that route. Your 
land is valueless 1 

" When I entered your employ, seven years ago, I 
was aware that you were my father. Though but a 
boy in years, I was a man in feeling and in the deter- 
mination to avenge the wrongs of my mother. 

" For the past three years I have been in dose 
coDununication with Mr. Grauman. Every project 
of yours, every investment, every detail of your bua- 
ness of which I gained knowledge was instandy reported 
to him. He has been as resolute to oust you from any 
share in the lumber trade as I have been to secure your 
ruin. It is to this end we have both worked, and worked 
together. Every pointer I have secretly (?) given you 
as to the Standard's movements has been with his 
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knowledge. They were given for the purpose of secur- 
ing your fullest confidence, in preparation for this final 
snare. 

" This snare was devised by mysdt. To me was 
entrusted its construction and details. Mesh after 
mesh was woven in Mr. Grauman's office, and then 
thrown aroimd you. 

'' The dose familiarityl recently had with your afifairs, 
added to the splendid espionage of the Standard system, 
gives us certain knowledge of your present standing, 
and assures us that your ruin is complete. Your 
securities, both of Consolidated Lumber and Etna 
Implement stock, are pledged, and the proceeds tied 
up in a vast tract of improductive forest. Years hence 
those lands may show some value — but you will not 
reap it. Long before any realization can be had, your 
notes will fall due and your mortgages be foreclosed. 
You have reached your end I 

** Perhaps if, when I first came in contact with you, 
you had proven to be a different man; had showed 
any qualities — any possession even — of heart, my 
feelings would have softened. Perhaps, if I had learned 
that your youth had been marked by any intemperance 
of habit — impetuousness of feeling — carelessness of 
results, — errors of the head alone, in short, anything 
that was human, — I might have been won over by 
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other qualities you now possess which are not without 
a certain charm. 

'' But your career has been one of unqualified selfish- 
ness and calculating devilishness. Not one human 
motive has ever actuated your thoughts or your actions. 
Along the trail you have left are wrecks of Uves, ruined, 
disgraced, and dishonoured. The death of my mother, 
the suiddes of others, are but mile-stones in your 
journey of success. The end of that journey has come ! 

" It is to yourself you owe the terrible efl5ciency of the 
trap in which you are caught. Your training of myself 
has been emphasized by your approval and encourage- 
ment of such traits as I have inherited from you. A 
resourcefulness of cunning; a law-avoiding and law- 
perverting strategy; an ingenuity in the distortion of 
wrong to appear right, — these are my inheritances. 
For them I have to thank you. And to their exercise, 
backed by my never-failing patience, by my ever- 
present memory of your crime against my mother, you 
owe the position in which you are now placed. 

"Your friends are only friends of your wealth, and will 
disappear with it. We know that no opportimity will 
be afforded you to regain one step of the position you 
have lost — that your future career will probably be 
confined to the peddling of cheap suburban lots, and 
petty insurance. 
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" Wth it all, you can console yourself that it is still 
yoiu: own handiwork, — that the brain which devised 
this net and the hand which pulled the strings were 
sired and trained by yourself — in 

" The Son of Helen Maekley I " 

As I read, the words were of fire, searing my brain, 
blistering and shrivelling my heart ; turning my blood 
into a boiUng, maddening torrent. I dashed my chair 
back into a comer, and broke into a frenzy of horrible 
invective. A madness of horror, despair, and rage 
overwhelmed me. I dashed another chair against my 
desk, smashing it to splinters. And when my secretary 
rushed into the room I turned upon him with fearful 
blasphemings, and ordered him to fetch me brandy. 
Then I collapsed I 

For weeks afterward I raved in deUrious and inco- 
herent ramblings. I talked with the dead rather than 
the Uving. I saw jeering crowds of ruined men — wrecks 
of commerce — welcoming me to their ranks. Some- 
times my wife's cool hand would press gently on my 
forehead and she would say something, but I called her 
Helen Markley, cursing her, and bade her note the 
specimen of a boy she had brought into the world. 

Then, when the fever left me, they wheeled me out 
on to the great veranda — a wreck, physically and 
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mentally. In everything I saw " Ruin ! " The quiet 
river flowing through the garden formed in its little 
simlit ripples the word " Ruin ! " Below, at the Falls, 
the busy hum of the magical wheels, in the great power- 
house which I had created, sang " Ruin ! " The 
flickering leaves on the trees — the waving twigs — 
the nodding flowers — all pointed at me with derision 
and contempt. 

Once my wife slipped her hand into mine, and, 
thinking perhaps to comfort me, b^an in her gentle 
way to speak of the future — of the pitiful little shreds 
of fortime which might be gathered together. But 
I turned from her in disgust and despair. Ever in my 
ears rang the bitter, sneering prediction of that ingrate: 
** Peddling cheap suburban lots, and petty insurance I " 



THE END* 
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Carolina Lee 

By Lilian Bkll, author of " Hope Loring," ** Abroad with the 

Jimmiea," etc. 

With a frontispiece in colour from an oil painting by Dora Wheeler 

Keith I1.50 

A trpical ** Lilian Bell** book, bright, breezj, amusing, philosophic, 
full <n fun and bits of quotable humour. 

Carolina is a fascinating American girl, bom and educated in Paris, 
and at the beginning of the story riding on the top wave of success 
in New York society. A finanaal catastrophe leares her stranded 
without money, and her only material asset an old, run-down planta- 
tion in. South Carolina. In the face of strong opposition she goes 
South to restore the old homestead and rebuild her fortunes. Com- 
plications speedily follow, but, with indomitable faith and courage, 
Carolina persereres until her efforts are rewarded by success aad 
happiness. 

The Cruise of the Motor-Boat Conqueror 

Being the Further Adventures of the Motor Pirate. 

By G. Sidney Paternoster, author of ** The Motor Pirate." 

etc. 

With a frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill . . Ii-S© 

' One of the most fascinating games to childhood is the old-fash- 
ioned ** hide-and-seek,*' with its scurrying for corert, its breathless 
suspense to both hider and seeker, and its wild dash for goal when 
the seeker is successful. Readers of " The Motor Pirate " will re- 
member the exciting eame played by the motor pirate and his pur- 
suers, and will be glad to have the sport taken up again in the new 
volume. 

In " The Cruise of the Motor-Boat Conqueror," a motor-boat 
enables the motor pirate to pursue his victims in even a bolder and 
more startling way, such, for example, as the hold-up of an ocean 
steamer and the seizure for ransom of the Prince of Monte Carlo. 

I 
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The Passenger from Calais 

A DsncTiTB Stoet. Bj Aethue Geztfiths. 

Co¥«ff dttigB by Eleanor H«taMi $i^$ 

A brifht, quicklj moTisf 4«t«ctiT« story telling of the edYeBtvee 
wldch befell a mytterioai lady flYing from Caliua through France 
into Italy, doeelT punned by detectiTee. Her own qnick wiu, 
aided by those of a gallant f dlow passenger, giTe the two officers 
an nnlooked-for and eTritiny ** mn for their money." One hardly 
realixes till now the dramatic possibilities of a xulway train, and 
what an opportunity for excitement may be afforded by a joint 
railway station for two or more roads. 

It is a well-planned, logical detective story of the better sort, free 
from cheap sensationalism and improbability, developing sorely and 
steadily by means of ezdting situations to an ,unf oreaeen and satis- 
factory ending. 

The Golden Arrow 

ByT. Jenkins Hains, author of **The Black Barque," *<The 

Windjammers," etc. 

With six illustrations by H. C. Edwards .... I1.50 

Another of Captain Hains's inimitable sea stories, in which piracy, 
storm, and shipwreck are dererly intermingled with lore and romance, 
and vivid and picturesque descriptions of life at sea. Mr. Hains's 
new story describes the capture on the high seas of an American 
vessel by a gang of convicts, who have seized and burned the 
English ship on which they were being tranq>orted, and their final 
recapture by a British man-of-war. 

The Treasure Trail 

By Frank L. Pollock. 

Library ismo, cloth decorative |i.a5 

This is a splendid story of adventure, full of good incidents that 
are exceptionally exdting. The story deals with the search for gold 
bullion, originally stolen from the Boer government in Pretoria, and 
stored in a steamer sunk somewhere in the Mozambique Channel 
Two different search parties are endeavouring to secure the treasure, 
and the story deals with their adventures and its final recovery by 
one party only a few hours before the arrival of the second. 

The fatook reads like an extract from life, and the whole story is 
vivid and realistic with descriptions of the life of a party of gentle- 
men adventurera who are willing to run great odds for great gains. 

There is also « a woman in the case," Margaret Lamrie» who proves 
a delightful, reliant, and audacious heroine. 
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Miss Frances Baird, Detective 

By RxoiNALD Weight KAumiAN, author off ** Janrls of Har- 

▼ard," etc. 

library lamo, cloth decoratiTe |i.a5 

A doable robbery and a murder ha^e giren Mr. Kaaffman the 
auiterial for his derer detectire itory. Mitt Baird tells how she 
finally solred the mystery, and how she outwitted the other detec- 
tire at work on the case, by her woman's intuition and sympathy, 
when her reputation for keenness and efficiency was hanging ia the 
iNdance. 

The Idlers 

By MoKLKY RoBXRTS, author of •< Rachel Marr,** «Lady Pe- 
nelope,** etc. 

With frontispiece in colour by John C. Frohn . . I1.50 

The Undon Literary World says: <* In <The Idlers' Mr. Morley 
Roberts does for the smart set ot London what Mrs. Wharton has 
done in * The House of Mirth ' for the American social class of the 
same name. His primary object seems to be realism, the portrayal 
of life as it is without exaggeration, and we were impressed by the 
resenre dbplayed by the novelist. It is a powerful novel, a merci- 
less dissection of modem society similar to that which a skilful sur- 
geon would make of a pathological case." 

The New York Sun says : ^ It is as absorHng as the devil, Mr. 
Roberts gives us the antithesis of * Rachel Marr' in an equally 
masterful and convincing work." 

Professor Charles G, D. Roberts Wf%i *'lX is a woriL of great 
ethical force." 

Stand Pat 

Or, Pokxr Storiis from Browntxllb. By David A. Cur- 
tis, author of «« Queer Luck," etc 

With six drawings by Henry Roth |i*50 

Mr. Curtis is the poker expert of the New York 5Swi, and manv 
of the stories in " Stand Pat " originally appeared in the Sun, Al- 
thomgh in a sense short stories, they have a thread of continuity, in 
that the principal characters appear throughout. Every poker plaver 
will enjoy Mr. Curtis's clever recital of the strange luck to which 
Dame Fortune sometimes treats her devotees in the nnctrtain gama 
of draw poker, and will appreciate the startling coapt by whiak ska 
ia oocasaonally outwitted. 
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The Count at Harvard 

Bbino an Acoount or thb ADVurrumBS or a Young 
Gkntlsman or Fashion at Hakva&d Uniyb&sitt. By 
Rupx&T Saegsnt Holland. 

With a chaimcterittic cover desigQ I1.50 

With the possible ezception of Mr. Flandrau*^ work, the ** Count 
at Hanrard ** is the most natural and the most truthful exposition of 
average student life yet written, and is thoroughly instinct with the 
real college atmosphere. *' The Count *' is not a foreigner, but is 
the nickname of one of the principal characters in the book. 

The story is clean, bright, clever, and intensely amusing. Typical 
Harvard institutions, such as the Hasty Pudding Club, TIU Criuu^th 
the Crew, et&, are mdnted with deft touches, which vrill fill the soul 
of every graduate with joy, and be equally as fascinating to all college 
students. 

The Heart That Knows 

By Chaelbs G. D. Robb&ts, author of •* Red Fox," **Th% Heart 

of the Ancient Wood," ** Barbara Ladd,** etc. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative $i-50 

This is a story of the fisher and sailor folk of the Tantramar 
marsh country about the head of the Bay of Fundy, — a region of 
violent tides, of vast, fertile salt meadows fenced in from the tides 
by interminable barriers of dyke, — and of a strenuous, adventurous 
people who occupy themselves with all the romantic business of the 
sea. 

The pasrions of these people are vehement, like their tides, but 
their natures have much of the depth, richness, and steadfastness 
which characterise their ezhaustless meadows. 

The action turns upon the wisdom of the heart in discerning truth 
and love where mere reason has seen but gross betrmyaL 

Richard Elliott, Financier 

By Georgx Ca&ling. 

Library ismo, cloth decorative, illustrated . . I1.50 

This powerful novel has for its theme " high finance " and the 
« system." The career of Richard Elliott, from office boy to Trust 
magnate, is set down with a vivid and scathing pen, and his mightv 
struggle with the Standard " Wool " Company, rascal against rascal, 
brings a climax which foreshadows, perhaps, the fate of our own 
<* Money Kings." 
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The Flight of Oeorgtana 

A Rom ANCB op thb Days of thx Young PumNDXR. Illus- 
trated by H. C. Edwardi. 

^ A love-stonr in the highest degree, a dashing story, and a r^ 
markably well nnished piece of work." — Chicago Record- ffirald. 

The Bright Pace of Danger 

Being an accoant of some adrentures of Henri de Laonay, son of 
the Sieur de la Tonmoire. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
«Mr. Stephens has fairlv outdone himself. We thank him 

heartily. The story is nothing if not spirited and entertaining, 

rational and convincing." — Boston Transcript, 

The Mystery of Murray Davenport 

(40th thousand.) 

«This is easily the best thing that Mr. Stephens has yet done. 
Those familiar with his other novels can best judge the measure of 
this praise, which is generous." — Buffalo News. 

Captain Ravenshaw 

Oe, Thx Maid or Chkapsidx. (52d thousand.) A romance 
of Elizabethan London. Illustrations by Howard Pyle and other 
artists. 

Not since the absorbing adventures of D*Artagnan have we had 
aaything so good in the blended vein of romance and comedy. 

The Continental Dragoon 

A RoMAMCx OP Phiupsx Manoe House in 1778. (53d 
thousand.) Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
A stirriBg roaumct of the Rtvolntion, with its scene laid on 
ncmtral tenitoni' 
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Philip Wlnwood 

(70tk thomand.) A Sketch of the Domestic Hietory ol u 
Americma Captain in the War of Independence, embradag ercats 
that occmrred between and daring the years 1763 and 1785 ia 
New York and London. Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 

An Enemy to the Klnc 

(70th thousand.) From the *'Recenthr DiscoTered Memoirs of 
the Sieur de la Tonmoire." niustrated by H. De M. Young. 
An historical romance of the sixteenth century, describing the 

adventures of a young French nobleman at the court of Heniy IIL, 

and on the field with Henry IV. 

The Road to Paris 

A Story op ADTximnLB. (35th thousand.) Ilhistrated by 

H. C. Edwards. 

An historical romance of the eighteenth century, being an account 
of the life of an American gentleman adrenturer of Jacobite an- 
cestry. 

A Qentleman Player 

His Advinturbs oir a Sbcekt Mission for Qukkn Eliza- 
BKTH. (48th thousand.) niustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
The story of a young gentleman who joins Shakespeare's com- 
pany of players, and becomes a friend and prot^g^ of tha great 
PO«t. 

▼ORKS OF 

CHARLES a a ROBERTS 

Red Pox 

Trr Story or His Adtbhturoits Carur nt the Ringwaak 
Wilds, and op His Final Triumph ovkr thk Enrmibs op 
His Kind. With fifty illustrations, including frontispiece in 
color and cover design by Charles Liyingston Btdl. 

Square quarto, doth decorative |a.oo 

** Infinitely more wholesome reading than the RTeiage tale of 

sport, since it gives a glimpse of the hunt from the point of view of 

the hunted." — Boston Transcript. 
" True in substance but fasdnaring as fiction. It will interest 

old and young, city-bound and free-footed, those who know animals 

and those who do not" — CAic^go Rscord-Herald, 
"A brilliant du4>ter in natural history,'' -^PJUUdt^JUm Nmrih 

AwnrUam* 
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Thm Kindred of the Wild 

A Book or Animal Life. With iSftj-one full-page plattt and 
Many dacorationt from drawings by Charles liTingston BnlL 

Sqaare qmarto, decoratlTe corer |a.oo 

« Is in Many ways the most brilliant collection of animal stories 
that has appeared ; well named and well done." -^John Burrottiks. 

Tke Watchers of the Trails 

A companion rolume to •«The Kindred of the Wild." With 

forty-eight full-page plates and many decorations from drawings 

by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Square quarto, decorative cover |a.oo 

** Mr. Roberts has written a most interesting series of tales free 
from the vices of the stories regarding animals of many other 
writers, sccurate in their facts and admirably and dramatically told." 
•^Chitag9 News, 

** These stories are ezqui^te in their refinement, and yet robust 
in their appreciation of some of the rougher phases of woodcraft. 
Among the many writers about animals, Mr. Roberts occupies an 
enviable place." — The Outlook. 

^ This is a book full of delight. An additional charm lies in Mr. 
Bull's faithful and graphic illustrations, which in fashion all their 
own tell the story of the wild life, illuminating and supplementing 
the pen pictures of the author." — Literary Digest, 

Earth's Enis:mas 

A new edition of Mr. Roberts's first volume of fiction, published 
in 1892, and out of print for several years, with the addition of 
three new stories, and ten illustrations hj Charles Livingston 
BuU. 

Library i2mo, cloth, decorative cover . • I1.50 

'*It will rank high among collections of short stories. In 

' Earth's Enigmas ' is a wider range of subject than in the * Kindred 

ci the Wild.' " — Review from advance sheets oftk* iUustraied edition 

ky Tiffany Blake in the Chicago Evening Pott, 

Barbara Ladd 

With four illustrations by Frank Verbeck. 

Library i2mo, gilt top |i*SO 

** From the opening chapter to the final page Mr. Roberts lures 
us on by his rapt devotion to the changing aspects of Nature and 
by his keen and sympathetic analysis cl human character." — 
Bost&n Transcript, 
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Cameron of Lochlel 

Translated from the French of Philippe Aubert 4m Gasfp^, wiA 

frontispiece in color by H. C. Edwards. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative |i*50 

'* Professor Roberts desenr es the thanks d his readtr fer fiviif 
a wider audience an opportunity to enjoy this strikiag bit of Frsnck 
Canadian literature.*' — Brooklyn Eagli, 

" It is not often in these days of sensational and philosophical 
novels that one picks up a book that so touches the heait." — 
Boston Transcript, 

The Prisoner of Mmdemoisello 

With frontispiece by Frank T. MerrilL 

library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top . . . . I1.50 

A tale of Acadia, — a land which is die author^ htarfs deUght, 
— of a valiant young lieutenant and a winsome maiden, who iist 
captures and then captivates. 

" This is the kind of a story that makes one grow Tounger, mora 
innocent, more light-hearted. Its literary quiditjr m impaccaUs. 
It is not every day that such a heroine blossoms uto even tempcH 
rary existence, and the veij name of the story bears a breatii of 
charm." — Chicago Ricord-ffiraid. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood 

With six illustrations by James L. Weston. 

Library i2mo, decorative cover |i-50 

*'One of the most fascinating novels of recent days." — Bosion 
Journal. 

** A classic twentieth^entury romance." — Aho Vlork Comwurcial 
Advertiser. 

The Forge In the Forest 

Being the Narrative of the Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, 
Seigneur de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abb^, and of 
his adventures in a strange fellowship. IllustralCKi by Heary 
Sandham, R. C. A. 

Library 1 2mo, cloth, gilt top ^1*50 

A story of pure love and heroic advantmre. 

By the Marshes of Minas 

library 1 2 mo, doth, gilt top, illustrated .... I1.50 
Most of these romances are in the author's lighter and more 

playful vein; each is a unit of absorbing interest and ezqoisite 

workmanship. 



LIST OF FICTION 



A Sister to Evangeline 

Being the Story of Yvonne de Lamoorie, and how the went into 
enle with the villagers of Grand Prtf. 

Library I amo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated . . I1.50 

Swift action, fresh atmosphere, wholesome purity, deep passion, 
and searching analysis characterize this strong novel. 



WORKS OF 

LILIAN BELL 

Hope Lorinc 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

library umo, cloth, decorative cover .... $1.50 

<* Lilian Bell's new novel, * Hope Loring,' does for the American 
prl in fiction what Gibson has done for her in art. 

" Tall, slender, and athletic, fragile-looking, yet with nerves and 
sinews of steel under the velvet flesh, frank as a boy and tender 
and beautiful as a woman, free and independent, yet not bold — 
such is * Hope Loring,' by long odds the subtlest study that has yet 
been made of the American girL" — D^ratAy Dix, in thi New Y^rk 
American, 

Abroad with the Jimmies 

With a portrait, in duogravure, of the author. 

library iimo, cloth, decorative cover . . . I1.50 

** Full of ozone, of snap, of ginger, of swing and momentum.** — 
Chicage Evening Post. 

*' . . . Is one of her best and cleverest novels . . . filled to the 
brim with amusing incidents and experiences. This vivacious narra- 
tive needs no commendation to the readers of Miss Bell's well-known 
earlier books." — N K. Press, 

At Home with the Jardines 

A companion volume to *< Abroad with the Jimmies.** 

library ^i2mo, cloth decorative |i>5o 

*' Bits oif gay humor, sunny, whimsical philosophy, and keen in- 
dubitable insight into the less evident aspects and workings of pure 
human nature, with a slender thread of a deverlv extraneous love- 
story, keep the interest of the reader fresh, and the charmingly old- 
fashioned happy ending is to be generously commended. Typical, 
characteristic Lilian Bell sketches, bright, breezy, amusing, and 
philotophic**— Cii^^fy Pee^rd-Jferald, 



Z- C. PAGE AND COMPANY'S 



The Interfeienoe of Ptttrida 

With a £rootispiece fiom drawing by Frank T. MerxilL 

Small i2mo, doth, decoratiTe coTer |l^5 

** There is life and action and brilliancy and dash and deremen 

and a keen a|>predation of business ways in this stoiy.*— Gramd 

Ri^ids HeraUL 
**h story fall of keen and flashing satiia.**— dftc^f# Ree^ri- 

Htrald. 

A Book of Qlrls 

With a frontispiece. 

Small i2mo, doth, decorative cover ^•ss 

'*The stories are all erentfol and have effective hnmor." — Ntm 
York Sun, 

** Lilian BeU surdy onderstands girls, for she depicts all the varia- 
tions of girl nature so charmingly." — Chicago Journal, 

Tko dbavt two volmmis hoxid m special holiday dreu^ for sot, %MJ0 



▼ORKS OP 

AUCE MacGOW AN AND GRACE Mao- 
GOWAN CXX)KE 

Return 

A Story op ths Ska Islands in 1759. With siz iUostratiotts 

by C. D. Williams. 

Library i2mo, doth $i-50 

** So ridi in color is this story, so crowded with figures, it seems 
like a bit of old Italian wall painting, a piece of moidem tapestry, 
rather than a modem fabric woven deftly from the threads of fact 
and fancy gathered np in this new and essentially practical country, 
and therein lies its distinctive value and ezcellence." — N. K. Sun. 

** Ax once tender, thrilling, picturesque, philosophical, and dra- 
matic. One of the most delightful romances we have had in many 
a day." — Chicago Rccord-Hcrald, 

The Grapple 

With frontispiece in color b^ Arthur W. Brown. 

Library X2mo, doth decorative I1.50 

<* The movement of the tale is swift and dramatic. The story is 
so original, so strong, and so finely told that it deserves a large and 
thoughtful public. It is a book to read with both enjoyment and 
enlightenment." — N Y. Times Saiurday Review of Boohs, 



LIST OF FICTION 



The Last Word 

Illustrated with seven portraits of the heroine. 

Library i2mo, cloth, gilt top $l*SO 

" When one receives full measure to overflowing of delight in a 
tender, charming, and wholly fascinating new piece of fiction, the 
enthusiasm is apt to come uppermost. Miss MacGowan has been 
known before, but her best gift has here declared itself." — LmtU' 
tnlU Post, 

Huldah 

With illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative $i>50 

Here we have the great-hearted, capable woman of the Texas 
plains dispensing food and genial philosophy to rough-and-ready 
cowboys. Her sympathy takes the form of happy laughter, and 
her delightfully funny phrases amuse the fancy and stick in one's 
memory. _«^ 

WORKS OF 

MORLEY ROBERTS 

Rachel riarr 

By MoRLEY Roberts. 

Library 1 2 mo, cloth decorative |i'50 

** A novel of tremendous force, with a style that is sure, luxuriant, 
compelling, full of color and vital force." — Elia JV, PeattU in C4i- 
cago Tribune. 

** In atmosphere, if nothing else, the story is absolutely perfect." 
— Boston Transcript. 

** Will be widely read and shrewdly and acutely commented upon 
through many vears yet to come." — PhilacUlpkia North American, 

" A splendidly wrought book, strong as the winds and waves are 
strong, and as unregardful as they of mean barriers." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Lady Penelope 

By MoRLKY Roberts. With nine illustrations by Arthur W. 

Brown. 

Library 1 2mo, doth I1.50 

** For celerity of movement, originality of plot, and fertility of in- 
vention, not to speak of a decided audacity in situation, *Lady 
Penelope' is easily ahead of anything in the spring output of 
fiction." — Chicago News. 

**A fresh and original bit of comedy as amusing at it is audar 
dous." — Boston Transcript, 



8 L. C. PAGE AND COMPANY'S 

Thm Promotion of the Admiral 

Bj MOKLSY ROBBKTS. 

Llbrmiy i2mo» clothdecoxatiTe,iIl«stnited. . $1.50 

** If any one wiitet better tea stories than Mr. Roberts, we don't 
know who it is ; and if there is a better sea story of its kind than 
this it would be a joy to have the pleasure of reading it.** — New 
Yprk Sun. 

** There is a hearty lan^ in every one of these stories." — Tke 
ReatUr. 

** To read these stories is a tonic for the mind ; the stories are 
gems, and for pith and vigor of descr^>tion they are aneqnaUed." — 
N, K. Commirciai AdvtffUtr, 



WORKS OF 

STEPHEN CONRAD 

The Second Mrs. Jim 

By Stephen Conrad. With a frontiqiiece by Ernest Fosbery. 

Large 1 6mo, cloth decorative |ixx> 

Here b a character as original and wittv as *' Mr. Dooley " or 
** the self-made merchant" The realm oc hnmoroos fiction is 
now invaded by the stepmother. 

** It is an exceptionally clever piece of worit." — Boston Tram- 
script. 

***The Second Mrs. Jim' is worth as manv Mrs. Wiggses as 
could be crowded into the Cabbage Patch. The racv hnmor and 
cheerfulness and wisdom of the book mske it wholly delightfuL" — 
Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jlmmle 

With a frontispiece in colors by Arthur W. Brown. 

library 1 2mo, cloth decorative |i-50 

This book is in a sense a seqoel to *<The Second Mrs. Jim,** 
since it gives further glimpses of that delightful stepmother and her 
philosophy. 

*' Plenty of fan and humor in this book. Plenty of nmple pathos 
and quietly keen depiction of human nature afford contrast, and 
everv chapter is worth reading. It is a very human account of 
life in a small country town, and the work should be commended 
for those sterling qualities of heart and naturalness so endearing to 
many.** — Chicago Record-Herald. 
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